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FOREWORD 


Education, particularly higher education, is a powerful and 
pervasive agent of change. Indeed higher education holds the 
key for social transformation and national development. This 
is particularly so in the case of developing countries. 

India at the time of Independence in 1947 was not only strug- 
gling to establish its political relevance in the comity of nations, 
but also deeply concerned with organizing itself as a democratic 
federal State based on the ideals of justice, liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The crucial role which education could play in 
transforming Indian society to realize these ideals was quite 
obvious. Yet, in the Constituent Assembly which was entrusted 
with the framing of the Constitution of Independent India, 
there was not much evidence of widespread awareness of the 
vital link between education and national development. The dis- 
cussions in the Constituent Assembly bear witness to this. 

The members of the Drafting Committee largely followed the 
pattern of the division of powers adopted by the Government 
of India of 1935, with one exception. That was Entry 66 of the 
Union List: coordination and determination of standards in 
institutions of higher education or research and scientific and 
technical institutions. The Drafting Committee, it appears, was 
anxious to ensure a degree of uniformity and eager to promote 
national integration. However, they certainly did not include 
any provision linking education to national development. 

Even the Radhakrishnan Commission on Education (1949), 
which was constituted soon after Independence and held its 
deliberations almost during the same period as those of the 
Constituent Assembly, did not emphasize this link. Its emphasis 


instead was on the value of democracy and it underlined the 


view that our students must be educated in the ethical values 
and the concept of human relations on which our political 
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system rests. Thus both educational experts and the political 
leadership lost sight of the role of education, and in particular 
that of higher education, as a crucial agent of national develop- 
ment. Consequently when planning was introduced at the 
national level almost simultaneously with the adoption of the 
Constitution, education did not receive the attention and im- 
portance that it deserved. In fact, the organizational structure, 
form and content of education after Independence continued 
to remain more or less the same as during the colonial rule. 
And this is one of the principal reasons why, in spite of all the 
ramifications of planning over so many years, the performance 
of India from a developmental point of view has been relatively 
poor. 

Let us now examine how the Union Government acted to 
translate. into reality the power vested in them by virtue 
of Entry 66. A few months after the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1950, the Ministry of Education prepared a draft bill entitled 
The Universities (Regulation of Standards) Bill. The Statement 
of objectives and reasons of the Bill said that the powers given 
to Parliament by the Constitution to coordinate and determine 
standards in higher education could not be exercised unless the 
Central Government could control the establishment of new 
Universities, define territories and determine teaching and exa- 
mination standards. 

With these objectives in view, the Bill put forward the fol- 
lowing principal proposals : 

Universities established after the Act commenced would have 
to be declared Universities by the Central Government, which 
could also declare any other type of institution a University. 
Only Universities could confer degrees. A Central Council of 
University Education, one-third of whose members would be 
Vice Chancellors, was to be established to coordinate matters 
and to determine standards. The Council could ask a University 
for any information and could direct it to take any specific 
action. If such directions were not followed, the Council could 
get the Government to de-recognize the University’s degrees. 

The Bill was circulated to all concerned parties for their 
opinion. Hardly any State Government had any objection 
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against the Bill. It was perhaps too early in Independent India 
for a State Government to oppose a proposal of the Central 
Government headed by Jawaharlal Nehru ! And that too when 
every State Government was run by the same Party as at the 
Centre. Universities, however, reacted sharply and vehemently 
opposed the Bill. They had three main arguments. 

First, it was the business of the Universities themselves to 
regulate, maintain and coordinate academic standards in the 
Universities. Secondly, any attempt on the part of any outside 
agency to perform this role would amount to interference with 
University autonomy. Thirdly, if standards were low, it was 
mainly due to lack of adequate funds. Once funds were made 
available, the problem would solve itself. 

At a conference convened by the Education Ministry in 
September 1952 to discuss this matter, the representatives of the 
Universities (there were only a small number of Universities in 
the country then) expressed their opposition to the Bill with 
one voice. The upshot of the whole exercise was that the Edu- 
cation Ministry felt embarrassed and became apologetic and 
assured the Vice Chancellors assembled at the conference that 
it was not the intention of the Central Government to encroach 
upon University autonomy and all that was contemplated was 
the attainment of uniformity in standards and nothing more. 
If any body was set up under the Act, it would be a statutory 
body, fully autonomous, and would take care of University 
interests through proper representation on it. 

It was a bad start; never thereafter could the Central Govern- 
ment satisfactorily control the maintenance of uniform high 
standards in Indian Universities, in spite of the existence of 
Entry 66 of List I of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution. 
This was evident as early as 1955 when the Lok Sabha debated 
version of the 1951 Bill, christened the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) Bill. The debate reveal- 
ed hardly any appreciation on the part of the members as to 
how the UGC could ensure coordination of higher education 
and maintenance of uniform standards in the country, or how 
it could, through its hold on higher education, promote national 
development, They were more interested in the composition of 


a drastically modified 
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the Commission, its relationship with the Government and the 
possibility of its encroachment on University autonomy. Most 
of them were vehemently opposed to centralization which, 
according to some of them, was to be resisted at any cost. As a 
result, even though the UGC was established as early as 1956, 
its impact on education for national development has been 
marginal. 

The result of the UGC Act was a mushroom growth of higher 
educational institutions in the country. Between 1956, when the 
UGC Act was passed, and 1972, when its latest Amendment was 
adopted, there was a phenomenal rise in the number of colleges 
and universities in the country. The rising trend continued 
unabated year after year in spite of the Amendment which said 
that no grant would be given by the Central Government or 
other bodies disbursing Central funds to a University establish- 
ed after the 1972 Amendment Act, unless the UGC declared 
the University to be fit to receive such grants. 

The 1972 Amendment was thus powerless to check the trend. 
The result is that by 1984 we have some 140 universities, in- 
cluding ‘deemed’ universities. 

Everyone who has anything to do with higher education 
knows that this proliferation of colleges and universities has 
been the prime factor in the dilution of academic standards, so 
much so that hardly any foreign university today recognizes a 
degree from an Indian university as equivalent to its degrees in 
any subject. According to the UGC’s own admission, thirty per- 
cent of the colleges in India are non-viable, as they do not 
possess the minimum facilities required for imparting education 
at that level. The manufacture of graduates goes on in such an 
uncontrolled manner that even medical and engineering 
graduates in tens of thousands find no job appropriate to their 
level of academic achievement. A University degree in India is 
no longer a prized possession. 

It was against this background that the Conference of Vice 
Chancellors in May 1984, with the UGC Chairman at its head, 
resolved that there should be a freeze on enrolment and new 
institutions (colleges and universities) for a year or two. This 
was indeed the counsel of despair and even the Conference 
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knew that it was a pious wish rather than a firm resolve. Edu- 
cation in India has become too politicized and as long as that 
situation continues, neither the UGC nor any other agency will 
be able to institute reforms in the interest of maintaining high 
standards. 

With the passing of the Forty-second Amendment of the Con- 
stitution in 1976, education has become a concurrent subject, 
establishing the supremacy of the Centre in the educational 
field. And yet there has been no significant follow-up action so 
far on the part of the Centre. The hard fact is that the relation- 
ship between the Centre and the States during the last three 
decades has been developing in such a manner that no Govern- 
ment at the Centre would now or hereafter find it advisable to 
take a strong line on education. The 1951 situation does not 
exist any more. So, in spite of the existence of the UGC, higher 
education has been deteriorating further year after year. 

In pursuance of the decision of the Annual Conference of 
the Association of Indian Universities at Hyderabad in 1981, 
the Standing Committee of the Association adopted, inter alia, 
a draft resolution to be submitted to the Ministry of Education. 

It referred to the provision in the 1951 Bill empowering the 
Central Council to advise the Central Government to de- 
recognize degrees in case Universities failed to comply with 
directions, which provision was deleted in the 1956 Act. It sug- 
gested that the UGC should be empowered to recommend, after 
following the due procedure, de-recognition of a particular 
degree for a particular period of time. The University could then 
be asked to explain why such a step should not be taken. 

The Draft Resolution also suggested that a College should 
be defined in the new legislation in the same way as the UGC 
Act defined a University. It further recommended that rules 
regarding accreditation of institutions, establishment and con- 
tinuance of colleges and security of service of teachers and non- 
teachers should be incorporated in the new legislation. 

These are days when centralization of power is attacked and 
highly concentrated Central authority is denounced. The 


ur of more power to the States. 


persistent plea has been in favo 
But in the case of education, the Centre has not been bold 
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enough to make use of even those central powers explicitly laid 
down under the Constitution and the consequent pathetic plight 
into which the Indian educational system has descended is the 
result. 

The author of this book Federalism and Higher Education 
has done an admirable job of collecting, putting together and 
analysing relevant data and drawing valid conclusions on a dif- 
ficult subject. Dr. Marina Pinto has gone into the history of ' 
federalism in India, from the evolution of the educational 
system under the British, ever since the rudiments of a federal 
relationship began taking shape, to the present day with the 
UGC and many other Central agencies such as the ICSSR, ICAR, 
ICMR, and CSIR. Indeed, this is a fascinating and authoritative 
work which should attract the attention of any student of 
federalism. 

While the author’s analysis is incisive and thought-provoking, 
her style is simple and straightforward. In fact she evinces a 
remarkable capacity to handle a subject of considerable com- 
plexity with ease and competence. 

This work is the first of its kind throwing adequate light on 
a subject which ought to attract much greater attention because 
of its inherent importance from the point of view of national 
development. Therefore, I feel great pleasure in commending 
it to all those who are interested in national development as 
well as in a system of cooperative federalism in India. 


Cochin, 


M. V. PYLEE 
June 1984. 


Former. Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Cochin 


PREFACE 
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Federalism is a subject of abiding interest to a student of con- 
temporary government and politics in India. It is more so today, 
as federalism is viewed as a dynamic process, with the focus on 
interdependence and interaction between levels of government. 
Union-state relationships exhibit varied patterns resulting from 
competitive or cooperative trends, and make a fascinating study. 

Having chosen the federal theme, the decision to examine 
Centre-state relations in the field of higher education was 
prompted by several considerations. In recent times much 
thought has been given to the instrumental role of higher edu- 
cation. It is viewed as a catalyst of change, the key to moderni- 
zation and an investment for economic progress. and national 
development. Yet more than one educationist has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the rapid expansion of higher education 
in India has been an impediment rather than an aid to social 
transformation. Having spent two decades and more in the 
academic profession, I felt not just an anxiety to examine what 
ails the system, but a compulsion to undertake an in-depth 
study of the strategy of its management. This intellectual 
fervour coupled with Dr. S. P. Aiyar’s stimulating exposure of 
the dimensions of the subject which hitherto has been a poorly 


researched area, got me started on my doctoral dissertation. 


Federalism and Higher Education is substantially based on this 
thesis which was awarded the Ph.D. degree by the University 


of Bombay in 1982. 
The study is presented in a descriptive-cum-analytical frame- 
work, against a relevant historical backdrop, on the basis of 
pends heavily on primary sources 


aggregate analysis alone. It de 
and carries as its field-work data collected through question- 
n government 


naires and interviews with prominent persons i 


and academic circles, both in Delhi and Bombay. 
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It examines constitutional and non-constitutional aspects that 
throw light on federalism in action in higher education. Apart 
from educational planning and financing, it pays special atten- 
tion to the UGC and other consultative bodies at the Centre. 
The study highlights the need for institutionalized machinery 
at the state level, not only to coordinate higher education, but 
also to establish a vertical link with the Centre. 

To my knowledge this is the first comprehensive and detailed 
study of the subject, which examines the strength and weakness 
in the leadership sought to be provided by the University Grants 
Commission. While the facts furnished in this thesis have been 
gathered from primary sources, through interviews and ques- 
tionnaires, and secondary sources, it makes a contribution, I 
believe, to the understanding of the administration of higher 
education in India, by virtue of the synoptic view it presents. 
It is original in point of view and interpretation rather than in 
the discovery of new facts. i 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. S. P. Aiyar, Professor of 
Public Administration and Head of the Department of Civics 
and Politics, University of Bombay. He was my research guide 
and gave me of his time and scholarship in ample measure. I 
cannot thank him enough for his fruitful guidance and quiet 
encouragement. 

My thanks are due to Dr. M. V. Pylee, eminent social 
scientist, and former Vice Chancellor, University of Cochin, for 
contributing the Foreword to this book. 

OF those I interviewed in Delhi, I must make a special men- 
tion of the late J. P. Naik, an eminent educationist; S. N. Pandita, 
Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Education; R. K. Chhabra, 
Secretary, UGC; J. N. Kaul, now consultant to NCERT; 
J. L. Azad, former Director, Education Division of the Planning 
Commission and Amrik Singh, Secretary, AIU. I have gained 
immensely from informative discussions with all of them. I am 
also thankful to the administrative personnel of the UGC, 
ICSSR, ICMR, ICAR and CSIR for readily providing me with 
all the material they had on hand. 

I am grateful to Professor Ram Joshi, the former Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, for giving me insights 
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into the working of the university and for the able assistance 
of his staff, particularly M. N. Kane, S. G. Bhave and T. C. Patil. 

I must acknowledge the cooperation and help I received from 
N. B. Hardas and other officials of the Education Department, 
Government of Maharashtra. I also had interesting discussions 
with S. D. Bal, former Director of Higher Education; S. S. Varde, 
former Education Minister and two ex-UGC members — B. M. 
Udgaonkar of the TIFR, and Professor A. J. Dastur, my former 
teacher. 

I owe special thanks to the UGC for awarding me a fellow- 
ship under the Faculty Improvement Programme and to Prin- 
cipal P. S. Ramaswamy of the South Indian Education Society's 
College for granting me two years’ study leave to complete this 
research work. 

To my husband Evarist and the dear ones at home who tried 
in every way to make my burden light, I can hardly say thanks, 


for theirs has been a labour of love. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FEDERAL CONTEXT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Constituent Assembly was set up in 1946 to frame a Consti- 
tution for free India, within the democratic framework, in 
order to give “shape in printed and written word to a Nation's 
dream and aspiration.”! It had to structure a political system 
which would take into account past history and ancient herit- 
age, while shaping the present and determining the future. It 
had to preserve and foster the unity of a nation that had to 
grapple with the myriad problems of a plural society. With 
these aims in view, the Constituent Assembly opted for a Parlia- 
mentary, federal democracy. 

The members of the Constituent Assembly were not interested 
in the theory of federalism per se. Not only were they conscious 
of the changing definition of federalism, but they were also con- 
vinced that India’s unique problems, unparalleled in history, 
demanded a special kind of federation. While they drew on the 
experience of the Anglo-Saxon federal systems, they devised 
their own brand based on the model of cooperative federalism. 

Cooperative federalism is a new phase of federalism which 
came into its own in the post World War II period. It empha- 
sizes the operating mechanisms of government, especially the 
inter-governmental relations and the intermeshing of powers. 
It views the system as a dynamic process, making for an ever- 
shifting relationship of joint action. A. H. Birch’s definition 
ideally suits the Indian experience. According to him, “Coope- 
rative federalism would now include the practice of adminis- 
trative cooperation between general and regional governments, 
the partial dependence of the regional governments upon pay- 
ments from the general governments and the fact that the general 
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governments, by the use of conditional grants, frequently pro- 
mote developments in matters which are constitutionally assigned 
to the regions.’ 

In most forms of cooperative federalism, one observes the 
phenomenon of growing Central power. Factors like industriali- 
zation, rapid scientific and technological progress, welfare state 
ideology, war and the threat of war, have contributed to a domi- 
nant Centre. In the American system, centralization has come 
about not only through the impact of science and technology 
and rapid urbanization, but also by a liberal interpretation of 
the Constitution, through the interpretative jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and a pragmatic appraisal of the post World 
War II situation. In Australia, despite a rigid Constitution and 
conservative judicial review, the wide use of Section 96 and 
Section 109 of the Constitution, has in effect, made the states 
as much subordinate to the Commonwealth government as their 
counterparts in India. 

In developing countries too, the federal Centre is known to 
be strong. Transitional societies profess the ideology of develop- 
ment. Development is a complex phenomenon. It is a continuous 
process of fundamental change in society — change that is not 
just normal or routine, but is holistic, critical and disruptive. It 
penetrates into the social, economic, cultural and psychological 
bases of society and is well defined as a “total reorganization of 
a society’s values, institutions and performance patterns with 
reference to the goals of nation-building and socio-economic and 
technological progress.’’® 

The realization of development goals is a Herculean task. In 
the wake of political independence, developing countries are 
suddenly faced with the wide expansion of functions for which 
they are ill-prepared. The urgency with which the goals are 
sought to be realized puts immense pressure on the government 
which is expected to take over the entire responsibility. Unlike 
nineteenth century Western Europe and North America, where 
much socio-economic progress took place under the impetus of 
private enterprise and was spread over centuries, developing 
systems today are state-oriented and are in a hurry to get quick 
returns. Besides, improved communications systems and infor- 
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mation media have raised the expectations of the poor of the 
developing world and caused them to hope for a better future 
at the hands of the State. 

It is not the blueprint for development that poses a problem, 
2S) much as the political and administrative machinery that con- 
gp rutes its operative mechanism. More than the deterioration of 
political institutions and chronic political instability, develop- 
ing systems suffer from acute deficiencies of administrative 
capabilities. Thus the total governmental structure needs to be 
revamped and retooled to undertake the stupendous task com- 
pounded by “the extent of poverty, the widespread ill-health, 
the depth of ignorance; the need for economic and social im- 


provement on a wide scale; the urgent pressure for improvement 
arising from the population growth; the extensive social change 
ly by direct personal contacts; 


which can be brought about on 

the isolation of the government and administration and fre- 
quently, its poor equipment for this undertaking.”4 What aggra- 
Vates the situation is the fact that society is inert, apathetic, 
bound by primordial loyalties and lacks | minimal civic con- 
Sciousness and a degree of political maturity. 

Since the linchpin of development is government, there is a 
general tendency towards a strong government, a strong execu- 
tive and a high degree of centralization. The Centre has the 
responsibility to determine policy, fix proad priorities, allocate 
Scarce resources, plan the manner and method of implementa- 
tion and undertake coordination. It has to provide support 
Services, train technical and administrative personnel and give 
Suidance to the various decentralized agencies. 

In India, the hastened pace of socio-economic development 
is to be achieved under state auspices within the framework of 
Parliamentary democracy and cooperative federalism. Demo- 
Cracy in India is viewed both as an end in itself as well as a 
Means to bring about development. With emphasis on citizen 
Participation, majority rule, discussion and debate in an open 
and free society, democracy runs counter to development 1n 
that it slackens the pace of development almost to the point of 
frustration. However, in the long Tun, democracy does deliver 
the goods, for it has abiding faith in the ability of man to 
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identify himself with the purposes of his community and work 
in concert for the promotion of the common good. 

Parliamentary democracy diffuses authority. The federal 
framework magnifies the ensuing difficulties. Though subjects 
of crucial importance and with an ingredient of development 
are in.the state list, even so, Centre-state relations in India are 
indicative of collaborative partnership in which states continue 
to exercise initiative and autonomy within a national consensus 
and national approach which bears the stamp of the Centre. 

Therefore, the substantive pattern that has emerged is made 
up of three layers of organization. There are the bureaucratic 
departments that provide the structural framework of govern- 
ment, overlaid is the intricate network of planning and develop- 
ment which gives a centralist bias to the whole system, and 
thirdly, enveloping all, is the network of the party system, essen- 
tially that of the Congress Party, which touches all levels of 
governmental organization. 

The Indian federal equilibrium is also tilted in favour of the 
Centre. A federal structure with a strong Centre was contemplat- 
ed as early as 1928 by the Motilal Nehru Committee. The 
Simon Commission also accepted the federal idea and thought 
in terms of setting up a Council for Greater India. The federal 
idea gained ground at the Round Table Conferences, especially 
in the Federal Sub-Committee with Lord Sankey as Chairman. 
But here, the emphasis was on a figurehead Centre and strong 
states, in order to placate Muslim sentiment. The Cabinet 
Mission Plan also provided for a loose federal system. The 
Mountbatten Plan which scrapped the Cabinet Mission Plan 
did give the Constituent Assembly a chance to start anew. But 
by then, the provinces had already operated provincial auto- 
nomy as introduced by the Government of India Act of 1935. 
Important and major sub-committees of the Constituent 
Assembly, like the Union Powers Committee, also worked on 
the basis of a federal structure for India. 

The Second Report of the Union Powers Committee dated 
5th July 1947, unanimously agreed that “it would be injurious 
to the interests of the country to provide for a weak Central 
authority which would be incapable of ensuring peace, of co- 
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ordinating vital matters of common concern and of speaking 
effectively for the whole country in the international sphere... - 
the soundest framework for our Constitution is a federation 
with a strong Centre.” The traumatic experience of partition, 
the need to curb fissiparous tendencies, the integration of prince- 
ly states, the international law and order situation and the task 
of rapid socio-economic development, all indicated the need of 
a dominant Centre. 

Politicians, intellectuals and the press emphasized the need for 
administrative centralization, while the Act of 1935 added 
weighty support to their concerted stand. This Act was consider- 
ed a masterpiece of legal drafting, and notables like Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Sir B. N. Rau, N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar and 
Dr. K. M. Munshi were admirers of its precision, subtlety and 
complexity. It served as the Interim Constitution of India and 


Provided a ready working model which could be suitably modi- 


fied to meet the requirements of free India. A deliberate effort 
al List to the Union 


Was made to transfer items from its Provinci 
and Concurrent Lists of the draft Constitution. For instance, 
Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister in the Interim Government, 
Wanted Labour policy and administration, including social 
Welfare and labour planning, to be a Union responsibility, and 
Maulana Azad insisted that educational planning and main- 
tenance of standards in higher education be a Union subject. 

From the debates in the Constituent Assembly it is apparent 
that the members were faced with a dilemma. Though they 
appreciated the rationale for a strong Centre, there was the risk 
that it would-be PAIA the coxtxobethie states Sony meg 
€mphatically stated that “the power of the Centre must flow 

om the states, which in the first place, must be strong and 
Powerful, Unless the units are strong, how can you have a 
federation which is going to be strong ?”® The states could not 


afford to be weak because it was their primary responsibility to 
Provide for tl Il-being of their people and hence, all nation- 
T aE lture and health had 


buildi A £ 3 
pa tg activities like education, agricu S 
een assigned to them. How to have a strong Centre wor ing 
in harmony with equally strong states was the issue under 
debate, 
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Among those who protested against the excessive strengthen- 
ing of the Centre, for this would adversely affect the states, was 
Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy who stated, “It will be like the pic- 
ture of an unbalanced man with a very big head but with bony 
and lean limbs. Such a head in that very condition will not be 
able to stand.”? Even Dr. Ambedkar, while conceding that the 
centralization of powers is inevitable, cautioned that .... “We 
must resist the tendency to make it (the Centre) stronger. It 
cannot chew more than it can digest. Its strength must be com- 
mensurate with its weight. It would be a folly to make it so 
strong that it may fall by its own weight.”® 

Others thought differently. G. L. Mehta opined that “Para- 
doxical though it may seem, it is only a strong Centre which 
can build up adequate provincial autonomy and achieve de- 
centralization”? ....... And again “In many spheres we require 
common and even uniform standards, as, for example, in respect 
of naval and mercantile marine training, training in the various 
branches of aviation, in respect of administration of higher 
technological institutions and of coordination of higher edu- 
cation and higher technical education in particular; in all these 
respects we do require that there should be all-India policies 
and measures.”!° Shtimati Renuka Ray felt that “where a country 
has a tremendous leeway to make up, particularly in the nation- 
building services, the unifying force must be strong and the 
Centre should be given some power of a supervisory and co- 
ordinating character, in regard to both Education and Health.”1t 

Since the nation was on the threshold of a social revolution 
where the pace of socio-economic progress had to be accelerated, 
the Constitution-makers saw to it that the Union Government 
would have definite responsibility even in areas that were the 
preserve of the states. According to Balkrishna Sharma, the 
Centre should be “in a position to think and plan for the well- 
being of the country as a whole; ..... It should be in a position 
oy supply the wherewithal to the provinces for their better ad- 
ministration whenever the need arises... It should have the 
right in times of stress and strain to issue directives to the pro- 
yinces regulating their economic and industrial life in the 
Interests of the nation as a whole.”12 In an effort to build up 
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a centralized, cooperative federalism, germane to Indian needs 
and conditions, the tight mould of federalism was rejected. 
This is reflected in the distribution and placement of subjects 
in the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, especially where 
subjects like education figure in all the three lists. 

A non-constitutional tool or device which has further accen- 
tuated the centralist bias is planning. The Congress leadership 
in the forties was very certain that the Central government 
should undertake national planning. But the Constitution- 
makers were not seized of the nature and magnitude of plan- 
ning necessary in a developing country. Having in mind co- 
operation on a voluntary basis between the Centre and states 
and between the states themselves, they preferred to place Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning in the Concurrent List. However, 
the modus operandi of the Planning Commission has adversely 
affected the federal character of the political system. It has also 
provided the “raison d’etre for the existence of sizable Central 
ministries in state subjects such as agriculture, education, health, 
transport, irrigation and power. In conjunction with the Plan- 
ning Commission these ministries lay down sectoral targets and 


intra-sectoral priorities, frame Central and Centrally sponsored 


schemes; participate in the sctutiny and approval of state 


Plans and clear technically such state schemes as require prior 


clearance.’18 

The balance of financial powe: 
Centre. This tilt is accentuated by 
Commission and has resulted in the distinction between Plan 
and non-Plan grants. Further, to give the states maximum 
‘built-in’ stimulus to self-help, the principle of matching grants 
has been adopted. This has made a difficult situation all the 


more complex, for while the Planning Commission works to 
the ‘matching’ principle, the Finance Commission is more con- 
cerned with equalization and balanced regional or state growth. 
A noteworthy point is that ‘promotional’ and ‘developmental 
activities multiply the number of advisory and consultative 
committees. Most of these operate at the Centre and serve to 
Promote uniform institutions and dural patterns in states 
son with states and 


Spheres of activities and for effec 


r is tilted in favour of the 
the working of the Planning 


proce 
tive liai 
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between states. Moreover, centralized economic planning has 
led to a wider network of institutions which involve the state 
and sub-state levels in the plan exercise. All these features that 
characterize the working of the Indian federal system are 
reflected in Centre-state relations in higher cducation. 


Education in the development perspective. All nations 
are increasingly aware of the value and role of education. 
The Education Commission indeed rightly stated that the 
destiny of a nation is shaped in her classrooms! Education 
is both a means to development and a product of development. 
That is why young, developing democracies put a premium on 
education. After all, ‘democratic institutions cannot exist with- 
out education, for democracy functions only when the people 
are informed and are aware, thirsting for knowledge and are 
exchanging ideas ..... And in the under-developed economies, 
education itself stimulates development by diplomatically 
demonstrating that tomorrow need not be the same as yesterday, 
that change can take place, that the outlook is hopeful.”!4 

Transitional societies require pre-investment in education for 
they are in the midst of change from traditional to modern 
thought processes. Where primordial sentiments and sub- 
national loyalties are strong, men tend to be submissive, passive 
and dependent. Their spirit of critical enquiry and indepen- 
dent thinking needs to be aroused. Their system of values needs 
to be questioned, re-examined and re-ordered. It is here that 
education has a role to play as a powerful instrument of social 
change. It helps to transform and modernize old traditional 
cultures, through a process of continuous experimentation and 
reconstruction. While serving to transmit the cultural heritage, 
education contributes to a remaking of that heritage. It also 
grooms modern man, equipping him intellectually and psycho- 
logically with the skills of modern living. 

Education is of prime importance in modern India. In this 
mens perry, country, faced with the problems of a plural 

y, teeming millions and poverty, education can make for 


social transformation and €conomic development. Dr. A. N. 


Khosla rightly opined that .., “the wealth of a nation consists 
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in its natural resources and the manpower to develop these re- 
sources. India has vast resources of land, water and minerals ... 
Properly trained, and directed and employed with due sense of 
urgency, India’s manpower can’ work miracles in the economic 
development of this country. The building up of the country’s 
human resources is therefore our first task and education has 
the most vital role to play in this task.”® 

However, the architects of the Constitution did not envisage 
the crucial role of education in national development and. 
accordingly work out a case for placing it under Central con- 
trol. Their justification for a degree of centralization stemmed 
from their viewpoint that education was an essential instru- 
ment in the hands of the Centre for national integration and 
National solidarity. Also, with greater economic resources at its 
command, the Centre, they felt, could promote the rapid 
development of education, ensure minimal uniformity all over 
the country, prevent duplication and make for better coordina- 
tion and control. 

Among those who spoke on this issue of education in the 
Constituent Assembly, the foremost was Mr. Frank Anthony 
who emphatically stated .---- “certain provinces are running 
riot in the educational field. Provinces are implementing not 
Only divergent but often directly opposing policies. And it is 
axiomatic that a uniform synthesized, lanned education system 
Is the greatest force to ensure national solidarity and national 
integration..... I regret to say, but it is true, if we will only 
admit it, that educational policies conceived in narrow provincial 
and even parochial terms are today menacing us with the inevit- 
able danger of raising cultural barriers, mental stockades, of 
building educational walls, over which it will become increasing- 
ly impossible to look.”!® On another occasion he stated, “My own 
Conviction is that a few years will be sufficient to make the 
leaders of ‘the country realize the great blunder that we have 
Committed in allowing education to remain entirely in the pro- 
Vincial sphere. You will see palkanization of the country will 


take place so quickly, because through this powerful lever which 
You have left in the hands of the provinces they will split this 
seal one from the other, so 


ci s >, Aa 
Ountry up into linguistic enclaves, 
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that the idea of a common nationality will recede more and 
more into the background.”!7 

Mention must also be made of Shri Brajeshwar Prasad who 
opined that, “for the sake of uniformity, for the sake of the 
rapid development of our education, I am definitely of the 
opinion that this subject should be vested in the hands of the 
Centre”18; and Professor Shibban Lal Saksena who felt that, 
“Centralization will lead to better coordination and also to 
better control, resulting in greater national unity.”19 

A point to note is that even the Radhakrishnan Commission 
of 1949 did not relate higher education to national development. 
According to it, “Dissemination of learning, incessant search for 
new knowledge, unceasing effort to plumb the meaning of lile; 
provision for professional education to satisfy the occupational 
needs of our society are the vital tasks of higher education.”?° 
The emphasis throughout was on values of democracy, justice, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Its considered view was that 
“our students must be educated in the ethical values and the 
concept of human relations on which our political system 
VESTS 

Interestingly enough, the Lok Sabha debates of 1955, per- 
taining to the University Grants Commission (UGC) bill, do 
not reveal any appreciation of how the UGC could, through its 
hold on higher education, promote national development. The 
speakers thought mainly in terms of the composition and func- 
tions of the UGC, its relationship with government and the 
likelihood of it adversely affecting university autonomy. Shri- 
mati Renu Chakravarty wanted a majority of the Commission 
members to be men of letters. Shri D. C. Sharma elaborated to 
say that they should be “persons of enlightenment, culture and 
learning, who have the national interests at heart and who can 
devote their whole time to this work as Shri Tek Chand pointed 
out. The Lok Sabha members vied with each other in em- 
phasizing that the Commission must be independent of the 
government and on no account must it interfere with university 
autonomy on the strength of its power of the purse. Shri S. S. 
es cogently put it, “This clause (14), I fear, will be utilized 

y Government and the Central Commission for the purpose 
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of tightening their grip over all Universities. All the Univer- 
sities suffer from a sort of financial anaemia; they suffer from 
want of funds and in their need to have more funds from the 
Central Government, they will be forced with a bludgeon of 
uniformity to abide by directives which might be illegal as far 
as the Universities are concerned ....-- But now this Govern- 
ment, out to centralize all power, are trying to put their thumb 
in the pot of jam of University autonomy.”?3 

Prior to World War II there was hardly an awareness of the 
essential link between education and national: development. 
Educational planning was not integrated with plans of broader 
socio-economic development. It was largely fragmentary and 
short-range in outlook. It was only in the nineteen sixties that 
education began to be viewed in the context of national 
development. UNESCO studies and specialized literature on the 
subject are proof of this interest and concern, which in India 
is reflected in the Report of the Education Commission, entitled 
Education and National Development. On the very first, page 
the report states that, “If the pace of national development is 
to be accelerated, there is need for a well-defined, bold and 
imaginative educational policy and for determined and vigorous 
action to vitalize, improve and expand education.” 

No longer is education seen as just a ‘non-productive sector 
of the economy’ or a consumer good, but as an essential ‘invest- 
ment expenditure’ for economic growth. To justify a larger 
claim on the national budget, educators have become more 
manpower minded. Among the newer approaches adopted in 
educational planning are the manpower, ‘social demand’ and 
‘rate-of-return’ approaches. The Education Commission (1964- 
66) accepted the manpower-cum-cultural approach while the 
Robbins Committee (1961-63) applied the social demand 
al entry to higher education and 


approach for estimating the tot 
t the sectoral split among 


the manpower approach for arriving a 
various levels of higher education. 
Education can act as a powerful and pervasive factor which 
can meaningfully change the human environment, and this is 
particularly true of higher education, for the concentration of 
knowledge and talent in various institutions of higher learning 
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and research can make for a penetrating interaction with society, 
more than is possible at other levels or forms of education.?4 

Virtually up to the twentieth century, universal humanism 
was the core of university tradition, the broadening and balan- 
cing of the intellect rather than the development of marketable 
skills, which was viewed as “ignoble and degrading for an edu- 
cational system.” Today, “pursuit of knowledge is tending to 
displace pursuit of truth and of moral and spiritual under- 
standing as the primary purpose of university education.”?5 

In societies such as India’s, the role of the university is that 
of a catalyst or an agent of change. The scholar must come 
down from “his ivory tower into the market-place, .... making 
spectacular contributions to the economic and social progress of 
his community, state and nation.”26 But the university cannot 
completely forsake its earlier role for the sake of the later one. 
Knowledge for its own sake must be coupled with useful know- 
ledge. The Kothari Commission linked the two very well when 
it stated, “In broad terms, the functions of universities in the 
modern world may be said to be: to seek and cultivate new 
knowledge, to engage vigorously and fearlessly in the pursuit of 
truth, and to interpret old knowledge and beliefs in the light 
of new needs and discoveries;”27..., “The university must 
always be in a constant state of creative tension, knowing where 
to interpret, where to criticize, where to pioneer and where to 
support traditional values.”28 

Though education is the key that unlocks the door to 
modernization, investment in education is bound to be limited. 
An increase in this investment would require an increase in 
National Income, which in turn is linked to higher producti- 
vity, and that in turn presupposes better infra-structure which 
includes a proper agro-industrial base and better health faci- 
lities, and this requires better educational facilities. To break 
this vicious circle, the problem must be tackled simultaneously 
on all fronts. Therefore, in their wisdom, the members of the 
Constituent Assembly, while placing education on the state list 
since it was a nation-building activity, also found a place for 
it in List I and List II. Higher education, in particular, was 
to be increasingly directed from the Centre, though with active 
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state collaboration. However, with the transference of education 
from the State to the Concurrent list, the Centre's role is more 
pronounced than ever before. 

Higher education has registered an amazingly high growth rate 
since the mid-twentieth century. This is despite the low rating 
of education per se in the order of national priorities. Even 
though only about four percent of the population can enter the 
portals of institutions of higher education, yet the graduate 
turnout is about fifteen percent. 

In a society of scarcity, it is not possible to have both quali 
tative and quantitative growth. Owing to populist pressures, the 
former is sacrificed for the sake of the latter. This is reflected in 
the growing large-scale graduate unemployment. It is said that 
the products of our higher education are not only unemployed, 
they are unemployable. Moreover, the poor rates of job per- 
formance, lower earnings on the job and poor behavioural 
adjustments reflecting a feeling of frustration and even worth- 
lessness among students, is indicative of the malaise of the 
system. More often than not, the higher educational system 
throws up maladjusted individuals with crippled or warped 
personalities. Hence, the need to revamp or overhaul the higher 
educational system. 

The syllabi and course content need to be revised and related 
to national needs. Faculty must be closely and deeply involved 
in course formulation and programmes of educational renova- 
tion. The whole system requires to be made responsive, flexible 
and dynamic. 

In a modernizing system such as India’s, the unequal and 
inequitable society is in a process of mutation and change. 
Culturally and economically, Indian society holds a position 
midway between the developing democracies of the West and 
most of the new states of Asia and Africa. This environmental 
context is important, for it will define the character of the edu- 
cational system, suggest goals?® and indicate the nature and 
degree of effort required for their realization. 

However, most informed writers are highly critical of the 
Indian university system. It has been pointed out that “univer- 
sities have failed to make a substantial impact on the larger 
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social order through the technological and scientific develop- 
ment, training of future leadership in various fields and produc- 
ing of the well-developed personalities having adequate poli- 
tical and social awareness.”30 G. D. Parikh puts it concisely 
when he states that the university in India has become “an 
inflexible prison encrusted with archaic rules.”31 J. N. Kaul 
condemns the university system when he opines, “The failure 
of the system is to be found within the system and particularly 
in its leadership, which has shown a remarkable neutrality and 
negativism to innovation in academic life and to the dynamics 
of social change in the country.”82 He further states that, 
“Pursuit of excellence, elitism and standards— unrelated to 
contemporary needs and problems—is a system of deficient 
Vitality,’33 TENEI 

Among the foreign critics is Joseph Di Bona who states, “It 
is possible to come away from the Indian university, with an 
impression that it is an intellectually stifling, caste-ridden, con- 
tentious environment where violence is ever close to the 
surface,”34 

Universities and colleges have proliferated, despite the com- 
mitment of government to planning as the basis of socio- 
economic development. When we examine the quantum of 
public subsidy involved in higher education and its net gains, 
we find that scarce national resources are wasted. Though the ills 
that plague higher education have been examined by commis- 
sions and committees,” measures of reform have been piece- 
meal and tardy for these bodies tinker with the problems rather 
than working out their solution with grit and determination. 

In India, we witness the rapid expansion, democratization and 
diversification of higher education. Alongside, one must juxta- 
pose the weaknesses of the entire educational system which have 
led to mass frustration in society, a situation pithily described 
as that of “empty minds and tall claims”. 

This naturally calls for an examination of the placement and 
management of higher education in a federal, democratic set-up. 
In bygone days, those entrusted with the management of 
education were preoccupied with setting and enforcing rules 
and regulations. But times have changed. What is called for 
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is creative leadership at all levels, ingenuity and public-spirited- 
ness, and above all an eagerness to innovate and experiment. 
A dire need is felt for a more adequate information system, 
stronger tools of analysis and an appropriate system of recruit- 
ment, training and continuous in-service growth. 

In the context of India’s centralized cooperative federalism, 
higher education has largely been managed by the Centre, 
through the Ministry of Education, and its agencies like the 
UGG, ICSSR (Indian Council for Social Science Research) and 
other coordinating councils concerned with professional dis- 
ciplines. What is called for is some coordinating body at the 
Central level which can bring all these agencies together and 
streamline their working. : 

The UGC, more than any other agency, is called upon to 
play a lead role in the planning, directing and shaping of higher 
educational policies. It has to establish horizontal linkages with 
other Central agencies engaged in like work and also simul- 
taneously build vertical linkages with the states. It is the nerve 
centre of the entire system, the vital organ ‘through which the 
Centre discharges its constitutional obligation. 

Friction is ever present in the interstices between the various 
agencies like the UGG, the state governments and the univer- 
sities. In this book, an attempt is made to bring into focus the 
problems of the UGC and other agencies of the Central 
government in providing effective leadership in higher edu- 
cation, The absence of any machinery at the state level to look 
after the planning of higher education heightens the difficulties 
of coordination in an area vital to India’s economic develop- 
ment. The existing agencies of coordination function for the 
most part in isolation and have not been linked closely to 
educational planning. For instance, the meetings of state edu- 
cation ministers or Vice-Chancellors are ineffective in bringing 
about coordination. Moreover, the growth of populist pressures 
at the state level —indicative of India’s rapidly federalizing 
process —adds to the travails of the Indian government. Co- 
Operation, which is fundamental to India’s federal experiment, 
is often inhibited by strong feelings about states’ rights. The 
book stresses the need for some coordinating bodies at this 
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level, be they state UGCs or regional offices of the UGC, to 
provide the vertical linkage between the Centre and the states. 
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Commission. The minutes of the meeting of the Implementation 
Committee in May 1967 are a vivid testimony of the perfunctory 
and insubstantial approach of the Commission to the report of 
the Education Commission. The Committee desire the Ministry 
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gressing of the recommendations of various expert bodies 
appointed by the government to go into various aspects and 
problems of higher education. No doubt it is a stupendous task 
as the monitoring would have to be done university-wise, but 
this work has to be undertaken if the appointment of the various 
expert committees has to be purposeful and an impact has to be 
made on university education.” PAC (1977-78) 6th Lok Sabha, 
78rd Report, UGC, p. 11. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION : A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In ancient and medieval India, an indigenous system of edu- 
cation prevailed where instruction was imparted on traditional 
lines, There were also assemblies of scholars who were experts 
in the Vedas, Dharma Sutras and other religious works. Later, 
there were the famous centres of advanced study, namely the 
Takshashila and Nalanda universities. Later still, there were 
Islamic colleges in places like Allahabad, Delhi, Lahore and 
Lucknow. 

Though the British set foot in India in A.D. 1600, they came 
primarily as traders, and it was only in 1765 that the East India 
Company got Diwani Rights over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
But in as early as 1689, the British thought in terms of political 
power in India. The Resolution passed in 1689 stated, “The 
increase of our revenue is the subject of our care as much as 
our trade; ‘tis that must maintain our force when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade; ‘tis that must make us a 
nation in India; without that we are but a great number of 
interlopers, united by His Majesty's royal charter, fit only to 
trade where nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent 
us; and upon this account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their 
general advices that we have seen, write ten paragraphs con- 
cerning their government, their civil and military policy, war- 
fare and the increase of their revenue, for one paragraph they 
write concerning trade.”! This famous resolution, which is 
attributed to Sir Josiah Child, “announces in unmistakable 
terms the determination of the Company to guard their com- 
mercial supremacy on the basis of their territorial sovereignty 
and preludes the annexations of the next century”.? During the 
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early years of their rule, the British could hardly be concerned, 
about the education of the Indians. Subsequently, Warren 
Hastings set up an Islamic college in Calcutta in 1781, Sir 
William Jones established an Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 
and Jonathan Duncan founded a Sanskrit college in Banaras 
in 1792, 

The year 1813 is an important landmark in the educational 
history of India, for in that year a Charter Act was passed 
whereby a lakh of rupees was set apart for the education and 
improvement of scientific knowledge among the Indians. The 
Act stated that, “It shall be lawful for the Governor-General-in- 
Council to direct that out of any surplus which may remain of 
the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said territorial 
acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the military, civil 
and commercial establishment and paying the interest of the 
debt, in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than 
one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the encour- 
agement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the; 
inhabitants of the British territories in India.”8 

Before long, the British were to decide that this education 
should be imparted through the English language and should 
focus on Western thought. One cannot forget Lord Macaulay's 
famous Minute of 2nd February 1835 wherein he asserted that 
“a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
native literature of India and Arabia” and that the aim of 
education was to create a class of Indians who would be “Indian 
in blood and colour, but British in tastes, opinions, morals and 
intellect.” However, till 1833, the British, preoccupied with 
conquest and consolidation in India, did not adopt any con- 
crete measures to promote their lofty aims in education. All 
that was done was to appoint a General Committee of Public 
Instruction in Bengal in 1823, another such committee in 
Madras in 1826, and a Board of Education in Bombay in 1840. 
in fact, education was viewed as a matter of provincial concern, 


“subject only to the distant coordinating authority of the Court 
of Directors in England.”4 
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The Charter Act of 1833 marks a definite phase of centraliza- 
tion, for the Governor-General was now made the supreme 
head, and all executive, legislative and financial authority was 
reposed in him. Education, too, shifted to the Centre and 
remained there till around 1919. However, during this period, 
efforts in the direction of decentralization were made by the 
Acts of 1861 and 1892 and by Lord Mayo in 1870. Even though 
the Government of India Resolution of 1870 did not go far 
enough in financial devolution, the Government of India 
Resolution of 1912 did divide revenue sources between the 
Centre and the provinces. It is a well-known fact that Lord 
Curzon (1898-1905) was taken aback by the degree of decen- 
tralization, and made a determined bid to have centralized 
control in education. In 1900, the Secretary of State impressed 
upon the Government of India, the need to have centralized 
direction and control of education, and a post of Director 
General of Education was created at the Centre to advise on 
educational matters. In 1910, a separate Department of Edu- 
cation was set up in the Government of India. 

What is noteworthy is that the British, throughout this period 
and even later, enunciated their educational policies through 
Despatches and Resolutions which they issued from time to 
time. Important ones were published in 1854, 1859, 1884, 1900, 
1904 and 1913.5 They also appointed several commissions of 
enquiry to examine conditions, levels and needs of education. 
For instance, in 1882 an Education Commission was appointed 
by Lord Ripon’s government, in 1902 the Indian University 
Commission inquired into: the conditions and prospects of uni- 
versities, and in 1917 the Calcutta University Commission, also 
called the Sadler Commission, suggested that there should be 
coordination and cooperation between Indian universities. 

- What was of special interest from the point of view of Centre- 
state relations in India, was that the Government of India was 
slowly but surely taking on responsibilities that would accrue 
to it in a federal system: It was increasingly recognized that the 
Centre should undertake ‘the function of coordination, provide 
funds and collect and disseminate information. In fact, this 
‘clearing house function’ was contemplated even by the-Com- 
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mission of 1882 which recommended that the Government of 
India should bring out quinquennial reviews on the progress of 
education. The first quinquennial review of education was pub- 
lished in as early as 1886-87. By 1915, when a Central Bureau 
of Education was established, this clearing-house function be- 
came a continuous activity. 

During Lord Curzon’s time, partly because of an increase in 
Central revenues and partly because of a sound system of finan- 
cial relations between the Centre and the provinces, considerable 
grants were sanctioned to the provinces for educational purposes. 
For instance, between 1902 and 1918-19, the grants amounted 
to about Rs. 500 lakhs (non-recurring) and about Rs. 300 lakhs 
(recurring). These grants greatly served the cause of education. 
In fact, it was the Act of 1904 which made it incumbent on the 
Government of India to sanction grants-in-aid to universities so 
that they could be efficiently administered. Therefore Curzon is 
credited with starting the system of grants which acquired the 
character of permanency and helped in the improvement of 
higher education. In addition to the regular grants, additional 
sums for specific purposes were also sanctioned, like large non- 
recurring grants for the newly created universities and recurring 
grants for instituting special studies in universities. For instance, 
in 1914-15, a grant of Rs. 12,000 a year was sanctioned to the 
University of Bombay for instituting a Chair of Economics and 
Sociology. 

But the single most important function that the Centre came 
to perform was what J. P. Naik has described as ‘policy making’ 
in the field of education. It was Curzon who advocated inter- 
ventionist state activity in the form of coordination and active 
‘policy making’ in the field of education. 

Lord Curzon is remembered for his yeoman service in the 
cause of education in general and higher education in parti- 
cular. He worked towards the reconstruction and reform of the 
system that bore fruit in the years to come. It was he who chalk- 
ed out for the Centre a more pronounced role in coordination, 
policy-making and dissemination of information. An indication 
of the serious attention being paid to higher education is to be 
found in the recommendations of the Indian University Com- 
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mission of 1902, and the subsequent University Act of 1904. 
Moreover, the post of Director-General of Education created in 
as early as 1901 was the forerunner of the present Central 
Ministry of Education. Thus the period from 1870 to 1918 
could be broadly described as one of essential Central control 
coupled with a large dose of decentralization. 

The reforms outlined in the Government of India Act of 1919 
were on the basis of the joint report of Mr. Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State, and Lord Chelmsford, the then Governor- 
General of India. This Montagu-Chelmsford Report suggested 
that certain subjects should be under the control of Indians 
and that the “guiding principle should be to include in the 
transferred list, those departments which afford most opportu- 
nity for local knowledge and social service, those in which 
Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interested, those 
in which mistakes which may occur though serious would not 
be irremediable and those which stand most in need of deve- 
lopment”.? Accordingly, education was placed on the provincial 
list. 

The Act of 1919 introduced dyarchy at the provincial level. 
All subjects were divided into 2 lists, Central and Provincial. 
The Provincial List was further subdivided into Reserved and 
Transferred. The Reserved subjects were administered by the 
Governor along with his executive councillors and the Trans- 
ferred subjects were the responsibility of Indian ministers who 
were elected members of the Provincial legislature and respon- 
sible to it. Since there was considerable opposition to the place- 
ment of Education in the Provincial List, certain reservations 
were made. Institutions which were of an all-India character, like 
the Banaras Hindu University, colleges for Indian chiefs and 
educational institutions for the benefit of the British in India 
continued to be under the Centre itself. The education of 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans, though on the Provincial List, 
was a Reserved Subject. Thus, to arrive at a workable com- 
promise, education found itself in an unenviable position, figur- 
ing in both the Central and Provincial (Reserved and Trans- 
ferred) Lists. By and large, it was a Transferred subject in 
Indian hands. 
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Dyarchy failed in operation. The most serious handicap was 
lack of finances. Prior to the Act of 1919, all revenue sources 
were divided into three categories— Central, Provincial and 
shared. The Reforms of 1919 retained only the first two cate- 
gories. As a matter of fact, barring Income-Tax, all items were 
placed on the Provincial List. Naturally, the Central Govern- 
ment found itself financially weak and so it was decided that 
provinces should make yearly contributions to the Centre. This 
annual amount, payable to the Government of India, was the 
first charge on provincial revenue. The balance was to be divided 
between thé: Reservéd: and Transferred subjects. Keen contro- 
versy arose as to how best to divide the finances, and finally the 
joint purse system was accepted.§ With such a system in opera- 
tion and with Finance a Reserved subject, Indian Ministers were 
hard put to it to get adequate funds for education. Besides, 
under the dyarchical system, there was no provision for Central 
grants to provinces. This added to the financial woes of the 
provinces and created a situation of financial stringency which 
continued till 1937. 

Another related ‘problem was administrative, Indian Ministers 
were unable to exercise sufficient’control over educational ser- 
vices, because by 1921 mist of the key posts in the Education 
Department were held by members of the Indian Edicational 
Service who were mainly British. While Ministers complained 
that these officials were a privileged lot who were never enthu- 
siastic about the educational reforms suggested by their Indian 
masters, the officials in turn complained of frequent policy 
changes and too much interference in their day to day adminis- 
‘trative work. However, much depended on the personal equation 
between the parties concerned. 

From 1870 onwards, education was increasingly viewed as a 
provincial subject. The Act of 1919, through the dyarchical 
arrangement, took this development to its logical culmination 
and placed education in the Provincial List. Inadyertently, this 
came in the way of educational progress and expansion. As seen 
earlier, not only was Central financial assistance unayailable to 
the provinces, but provinces had to contribute to Central funds. 
But what was even worse was that the role the Centre had: dis- 
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covered for itself as a policy-making, coordinating and clearing- 
house agency was more than adversely affected, it was abruptly 
terminated. Since by the Act of 1919, constitutionally, the 
Centre had no control over transferred subjects, it ceased to 
take interest in educational matters or even perform those 
functions that accrued to it over the years.: However, annual 
and quinquennial reviews of education continued to be pub- 
lished. The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) was 
set up in 1920 to provide provincial governments with expert 
advice, but it was abolished in 1923. Even the Department of 
Education in the Government of India no longer continued as 
an independent unit, but was amalgamated with other Depart- 
ments. The Hartog Committee® regretted this development and 
opined that “the divorce of the Government of India from edu- 
cation has been unfortunate.” It suggested that “the Government 
of India should serve as a centre of educational information for 
the whole of India and as a means of coordinating the educa- 
tional experience of the different provinces,” and that to the 
extent necessary, it should provide funds to make good financial 
deficiencies in the provinces, in the interests of all India. As a 
result of this recommendation, the CABE was revived in 1935. 

Whilst reviewing the relations between the Centre and the 
provinces one must take cognizance of the tense political atmos- 
phere prevalent at the time, manifest in the participation of the 
Masses in the non-cooperation and civil disobedience move- 
ments. The Indian National Congress had not approved of the 
Act of 1919 and chose to boycott Legislative Councils. With 
mounting political passions and the quickening pace of the 
freedom movement, educational problems per se could not hold 
the centre of the stage. Besides, the world economic depression 
of the early thirties had its repercussions in India, and finan- 
cial allocations to various nation-building activities, not sparing 
education, were slashed. 

However, from 1921 onwards, university education registered 
progress. The Calcutta University Commission (1917-19), 
though: it dealt with only the Calcutta University, examined 
Problems of secondary education as well as those of university 
teaching. For this reason, its report had far-reaching con- 
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sequences on university education as a whole. Its recommenda- 
tion that the work of Indian universities needed to be 
coordinated was later endorsed by Indian delegates to the Con- 
gress of the Universities of the Empire in 1921. The Lytton 
Committee of Indian students in England also proposed the 
establishment of an Inter-University Board (IUB). As a result 
of all these recommendations, the first All-India Conference of 
Indian Universities was held in Simla in 1924 and the IUB was 
set up as a body to represent all these universities. 

The hallmark of the Act of 1935 was provincial autonomy 
which prepared British Indian provinces to become constituent 
units of a Federation. This was an elaborate Act which put an 
end to the defective dyarchical system and placed the entire 
field of provincial administration under a ministry responsible 
to a popularly elected legislature. At the Central level, the Act 
envisaged an all India Federation, which however, was never 
implemented. 

The Act of 1935 provided for three lists of subjects. They 
were the Federal, State and Concurrent Lists. Educational acti- 
vities figured in the first two lists. All matters regarding edu- 
cation, barring those that had been placed in the Federal list, 
were to be covered by the provinces.?° 

With the passing of the Act of 1935, there was a revival of 
Central interest in education in the last decade of British rule 
in India. The Central Advisory Board in Education (CABE) 
and the IUB were engaged in their respective tasks and add- 
ressed themselves to a wide range of educational issues. The 
CABE had been critically examining one aspect or another of 
Indian education ever since 1935. By 1943 it was in a position 
to consolidate its findings and prepare a comprehensive plan 
of educational reconstruction in India. The CABE was called 
upon by the Government to prepare such a plan and submit it 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council for consideration. This was 
the famous plan of Post-War Educational Development in 
India, commonly known as the Sargent Report of 1944.1! The 
plan provided the blue print for educational development in 
India spread over forty years aiming at the attainment of edu- 
cational standards akin to those in England. But unfortunately, 
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the India of 1984 would still be half a century behind England ! 
Even so, despite the short-comings in the Plan, “the idea of a 
plan, of a prescribed goal to be reached within a specified time 
by the adoption of well coordinated programmes was new to 
the educational system of India and when it was officially 
accepted during this period, the innovation was welcomed in 
all quarters.”1? However, even before the first steps in imple- 
mentation were taken, India became independent. 

While the British spoke of encouraging the ‘learned natives’, 
remedying ‘the inherent-defects of the Indian intellect’ and 
even equipping or training Indians for self-government, their 
educational policies belied these high principles. On the con- 
trary they indicated ad-hocism to meet the exigencies of the 
time rather than perspective planning in order to realize well- 
formulated goals and objectives. The Education Department 
was manned by persons of relatively small stature and it was 
only a Ripon or a Curzon who could energize and activate the 
system to make possible progress and reform. Truly it can be 
said that the Sargent Report represents the only major serious 
effort in educational planning undertaken by the British in 
India. 

But the plan envisaged in the Sargent Report could not serve 
as the basis of educational development in independent India. 
The ideal it upheld was the educational system of England 
and this hardly suited India; financially, the scheme was too 
utopian to be practical, and what is worse it did not spell out 
in concrete terms a detailed programme of development. Hence 
the Government of India appointed a series of Commissions’? 
to examine crucial issues and aspects of education and to for- 
mulate plans and programmes that would suit Indian needs 
and aspirations. 

The Constituent Assembly, which was the Constitution- 
making body of India, got down to the colossal and complex 
task of working out the mechanisms of a full-fledged demo- 
cracy in India. However, in its discussions and debates there was 
no examination of the theoretical basis or first principles that 
characterize the Constitution. Federalism was an accepted fact. 
It was a settled premise, not open to question. 
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| The ‘Act of 1935 which served as an Interim Constitution 
was ideally suited to provide the structural framework on 
which to base India’s new constitution. Besides, India had 
compelling reasons to go in for a Federation. Factors like size, 
socio-cultural diversity and strong sub-national loyalties, made 
federalism inescapable. At the same time, the shattering expe- 
rience of Partition, the need to curb fissiparous tendencies, the 
challenging task of nation-building and rapid economic deve- 
lopment, pointed in the direction of a strong Centre. What 
India really needed was a fine blend-of these two. She had to 
devise her own brand of cooperative federalism, one more 
variation on the federal theme. With the Act of 1935 having 
the right combination of unitary and federal features, the Con- 
'stituent Assembly opted to adopt the 1935 Act model, which had 
the added advantage of being in operation at that time. 

Education in the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution. The 
placement of subjects in the three lists of the Indian constitu- 
tion is akin to that of the Act of 1935. So, while education’ was 
generally conceded as being a state subject, the question arose 
as to which entries related to education should be included in 
List I. After all, the Centre had been accustomed to tasks of 
coordination and policy-making. These functions undoubtedly 
had to continue. But as compared to the Act of 1935, the powers 
of the Centre in the Indian Constitution were certainly 
enhanced. This was due to the intervention of a strong Central 
Ministry of Education, headed by the able Education Minister 
of that time, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. In April 1948, Azad 
proposed two amendments to entries in List I. One, that all 
public and private educational and cultural organizations in 
the Indian Union would be subject to supervision of the Union 
Government in accordance with law, and two, that educational 
expeiises: should be ‘not less than 15% of the total budget for 
the Gentral government, not less than 25% of the total budget 
estimate in state governments and not less than 35% of the 
total budget estimate in local governments. 

In a letter dated 28th April 1948 Azad informed the Draft- 
ing Committee that education should be under “Central 
guidance if not Central=control”. so that the intelligentsia of 
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the country would think on similar lines.!4 He believed that 
educational planning and maintenance of standards in higher 
education should be a Union subject. This ultimately found a 
place in the Constitution as Entry 66 in List I even though 
there was no such entry in the Act of 1935. 

Later in 1949, the Central Ministry of Education proposed 
for incorporation in the Union List the following entries : 
(1) Banaras, Aligarh and Delhi Universities; (2) institutions 
of scientific.and technical education which were maintained 
with Union Funds; (3) supervisory control for purposes of co- 
ordination and maintenance of standards. 

Finally, the subject of education found a place in all the three 
Lists. 

List I, Union List 

Entry 63: The institutions known at the commencement of 
this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh 
Muslim University and the Delhi University, and any other 
institution declared by Parliament by law to be an institution 
of national importance. 

Entry 64: Institutions for scientific or technical education 
financed by the Government of India, wholly or in part, and 
declared by Parliament by law to be institutions of national 
importance. 

Entry 65: Union agencies and institutions for : 

(a) professional, vocational or technical training, including 

the training of police officers; 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research; or 

(c) scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or 

detection of crime. 

Entry 66; Coordination and determination of standards in 
institutions for higher education or research and scientific and 
technical institutions. 

List II, State List 

Entry 11; Education, including universities, subject to the 
Provisions of Entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and Entry 25 of 
List III 
List IIL, Concurrent List 

Entry 25; Vocational and technical training of labour, 
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With regard to Entries 63 and 64 of List I, the question arose 
of whether or not the Centre should have control over these 
institutions. In fact, Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad was very forceful 
when he argued that Entry 63 would bring within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Centre any and every institution, be it a village 
school, a college or a university. He opined, “While one can 
appreciate the desire of the Centre to express a carnivorous 
instinct in this respect, trying to eat everything good or bad, 
whether belonging to somebody else or belonging to it, I should 
think that the Centre is getting seriously encumbered with a 
large number of subjects.” The result will be that the states 
“will develop an irresponsibility and a sense of grievance against 
the Centre.” He continued to say that ..... “the centre is taking 
on undue responsibility which would make it cumbersome and 
will highly complicate its machinery and induce it to go into 
matters of details of administration which should be left to the 
Provinces.”15 However, Naziruddin Ahmad’s proposed amend- 
ment of deleting the phrase “and any other institution declar- 
ed by Parliament by law to be an institution of national im- 
portance” was negatived. The fear that this entry would unduly 
enlarge the domain of the Centre and curtail the jurisdiction 
of the states was also expressed by H. V. Kamath.'¢ 

Interestingly enough, there were speakers who wanted more 
powers for the Centre. Prof. Shibban Lal Saksena pleaded that 
all university education be made a Central subject. For, if “all 
the universities in the country are brought under the purview 
of the Gentre, we can have planned education for the whole 
country. At present, there is a lot of duplication leading to 
waste. Centralization will lead to better coordination and also 
to better control, resulting in greater national unity.’!7 

Despite the fact that several amendments were proposed, they 
were withdrawn or negatived. Dr. Ambedkar’s argument for the 
entries as they now stand in List I, was that some institutions 
could be very important from the cultural or national point of 
view and these should be managed by the Centre, as the states 
would not be financially in a position todo so. In any case, 
inadvertently though it may seem, Entry 63 has drawn a line 
of distinction between Central universities and institutions of 
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national importance on the one hand, and state universities on 
the other. The former are well cared for as compared to the 
latter, their less fortunate brethren ! 

Entry 64 permits the Centre to establish institutions for 
scientific and technical education. This, no doubt, adds to the 
powers of the Centre, but is desirable, for it enables the Centre 
to operate in areas where the states would be halting and hesi- 
tant since they lack impetus, resources and personnel. Besides, 
since the states are not the immediate beneficiaries of such huge 
investments they would be inclined to neglect such vital areas. 
The Centre’s efforts in the promotion of science can be gauged 
from the Scientific Policy Resolution, placed before Parliament 
on 13th March, 1958,18 and the setting up of the Indian Insti- 
tutes of Technology, Institutes of Science and other degree and 
diploma institutions. 

Entry 65 concerns government activities in the education of 
its own personnel and the conduct of its own research. 

However, in the Constituent Assembly debates, apart from 
touching on the points of resource position and the need for 
maintaining the balance of power between the Centre and the 
States, there was hardly any discussion of basic issues such as 
whether education should be viewed primarily as a national 
endeavour or whether regional and local variation should be 
underlined. 

The most crucial of all the entries is Entry 66, for it pres- 
cribes the Centre’s role in a federal framework and assigns to 
it the task of coordination and determination of standards in 
institutions for higher education or research and in scientific 
and technical institutions. Since this is the most significant entry 
from the point of view of Centre-state relations in higher edu- 
cation, it is necessary to review the discussions in the Constituent 
Assembly on this subject. 

Entry 66 agitated the minds of several members. Shri V. S. 
Sarwate moved an amendment to the effect that the words, “‘co- 
ordination and maintenance of standards,” be replaced by 
“promotion by financial assistance or otherwise”. This was be- 
Cause the entry as proposed by Dr. Ambedkar enabled unneces- 
Sary interference in a state-listed subject. Sarwate pointed out 
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that in other federations such a power did not belong to the 
Centre. If the Centre desired change or reform in a particular 
direction it provided the states with the funds to do so. The 
same method should be followed in India. He stated, “If the 
Centre wants that any particular standard should be maintained, 
it should do it in the universities which they control, or in their 
Union agencies for research, or they can provide for making 
grants to such universities as maintain the standard it wants.”!® 

Since university education was not on List I, another speaker 
Dr. P. S.. Deshmukh queried, “Are we going to alter the Univer- 
sity Acts passed by the various Provinces so as to interfere with 
their standards?” He was of the opinion that if no financial 
assistance is provided to the states, the Centre’s power to legis- 
late will be unjustifiable interference. If, on the other hand, 
funds are made available, no institution “will be foolish enough 
or will be bold enough or would be careless enough in its own 
interests to defy the Centre’s advice.” So he concluded that this 
entry was “hopelessly ill-conceived” and that possibly it is “an 
infructuous brain-wave resulting probably from the heavy work 
that the Drafting Committee members are required to do."?° 

Among the other. speakers was Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad who 
described Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment as one that “seeks power 
in the Centre to meddle with educational affairs;” he felt that 
unless this meddling took the shape of monetary help it “would 
amount to advice gratis under the high sounding name of co- 
ordination and maintenance of standards.” Shri Basanta Kumar 
Das wanted the role of the Centre to be precise and definite. He 
moved two amendments: that the Centre should undertake co- 
ordination so that there would be a uniform national educa- 
tional policy, and that states should be given sufficient financial 
assistance to develop education. The same sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Shrimati Renuka Ray who, in fact, endorsed the stand 
of B. K. Das, and Shri Lakshminarayan Sahu. 

Dr. Ambedkar rightly concluded that there seemed to be an 
agreement that the entry should be allowed, provided Central 
financial assistance to the states was ensured. This he said was 
well taken care of by Articles 255 and 262. Accordingly, the entry 
was adopted,24 The UGC Act of 1956 flows from this entry. By 
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Section 3 of the UGC Act, “the Central Government has. ac- 
quired powers to notify an institution as deemed to be a univer- 
sity on advice of the UGC.” The UGC coyers all areas of higher 
education except agriculture, medicine and engineering in so 
far as they are outside university purview. It is the single most 
powerful agency operating at the Centre, giving shape and direc- 
tion to higher education. i 

Once List I was finalized, the entries in Lists II and III did 
not prove difficult. Though some members would haye liked 
Entry 11 of List II placed in List III, it was easy to convince 
them that the Centre had adequate powers assigned to it by 
List I. 

Judicial Interpretation. From a study of the debates in the 
Constituent Assembly and a close examination of the various 
entries in the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution one con- 
cludes that the entries have not been carefully worded. There 
is a degree of ambiguity and overlap. While Entry 25 of List IIL 
_ makes vocational and technical training of labour a joint under- 

taking, this subject also appears in List I. Other entries in List I 
are carved out of the subject Education that stands in List II. 
This can lead to complexities in legislative competence. For 
example, though states can legislate on matters of university 
education in keeping with Entry 11 of List II, it is always. sub- 
ject to Entries 63 to 66 of List I. This can give, and often has 
given, rise to litigation. It is worthwhile examining judicial pro- 
nouncements in these matters. 
‘A very well known case is that of Gujarat University versus 
Shri Krishna (A.LR. 1963 S.C. 703.) 22 wherein the Supreme 
Court laid down, by four to one, that the action of the Gujarat 
University in fixing Hindi or Gujarati as the exclusive medium 
of instruction and examination in colleges under its jurisdiction 
amounted to an encroachment on Entry 66. 

Justice Shah, speaking for the majority, observed that the 
power of the state according to Item 11 (List II), to legislate 
in respect of education, “must, to the extent to which it is en- 
trusted to the Union Parliament, whether such power is exer- 
cised or not, be deemed to be restricted.” He further stated that 
“Item 11 of List IL and Item 66 of List I must be harmoniously 
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construed. The two entries undoubtedly overlap; but to the 
extent of overlapping, the power conferred by Item 66 of List I 
must prevail over the power of the state under Item 11 of 
List II.” 

According to Justice Shah, considering the width of Items 63 — 
65, the power to legislate on matters pertaining to medium of 
instruction belongs to the Union. Again, since the medium of 
instruction can have a direct bearing on coordination and deter- 
mination of standards, the power to legislate in such matters, 
according to Item 66, vests in the Centre. Even though the states 
can claim such a power as per Entry 11 (List II), yet the power 
of the Union is an overriding one. Justice Shah categorically 
stated that “the power is absolute and unconditional, and in 
the absence of any controlling reasons it must be given full 
effect, according to its plain and expressed intention... . In so 
far as it is a necessary incident of the powers under Item 66 
List I, it must be deemed to be included in that item and there- 
fore excluded from Item 11, List I1.”28 

Equally interesting and upholding a similar point of view is 
the Chitralekha versus State of Mysore case. (AIR 1964 S.C. 
182) 24 Here, Justice Mudholkar made clear that in matters of 
coordination and determination of standards in certain insti- 
tutions such as medical and engineering colleges, the power is 
vested in Parliament. Even if Parliament does not exercise that 
power, the state legislature cannot usurp it. 

Justice Mudholkar stated, “In my judgement where any law 
of the state legislature seeks to vary academic standards for ad- 
mission to institutions of the kind referred to in Entry 66, its 
action has a direct bearing upon that entry and the power in 
this regard is excluded from the purview of Entry 11 of List II.” 
Further, “where a law is in pith and substance one which will 
directly affect Parliament’s power to coordinate and determine 
standards in the institutions comprised in Entry 66 of List I, 
it will be directly in conflict with it and the extent or force of 
such conflict will make no difference.” 

From the Supreme Court’s judgements in the earlier mention- 
ed cases,?5 it is clear that the states have no power to legislate on 
anything coming under Entry 66 of List I, even though it may 
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form part of Entry 11 of List II: and in any given situation, 
whether the impugned legislation falls under Entry 66 (List I) 
or Entry 11 (List II) is a “question of fact to be ascertained in 
each case”. Should, in any particular situation, the impugned 
legislation be construed as coming under Entry 66 of List I, any 
state law made in pursuance of Entry 11 of List II will be struck 
down. Although, according to the Supreme Court, Parliament 
can legislate “for preventing the occurrence of or for removal of 
disparities in standards, this power is not conditional to be 
exercised merely upon the existence of a condition of disparity, 
nor is it a power merely to evaluate standards, but also to take 
steps to rectify or to prevent disparity”.?° 

Thus, the judiciary has a role to play in the development and 
management of higher education through the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of relevant constitutional provisions. Hitherto, 
it has enhanced the powers of the Centre in the coordination of 
higher education, and in the determination and maintenance 
of standards, both academic and otherwise. 

The constitutional arrangement whereby education found a 
place in all the three Lists was thus not a particularly satisfac- 
tory one. While votaries of state power would justify the conti- 
nuance of ithe constitutional division, there were those who 
advocated the transference of education from the State to the 
Concurrent List. 

It is interesting to note that the Kothari Commission (1964) 
preferred to leave the constitutional position untouched. .... 
“The position given to education in the Constitution is prob- 
ably the best because it provides for a Central leadership of a 
stimulating but non-coercive character. The inclusion. of edu- 
cation in the Concurrent List may lead to undesirable centrali- 
zation and greater rigidity in a situation where the greatest need 
is for elasticity and freedom to experiment. We are convinced 
that there is plenty of scope, within the present constitutional 
arrangement, to evolve a workable Centre-state partnership in 
education and that this has not yet been exploited to the pull ee 
However, two members of the Kothari Commission, Shri P. N. 
Kirpal and Dr. V. S. Jha were of the view that the whole of 
education should be included in the Concurrent List. - 
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Those who would prefer to continue education on the state 
list pointed out how unitary trends in such a sensitive vital area 
would be disastrous to the nation. They would cripple local 
initiative, hamper interactions between the university and so- 
ciety and what is worse, frustrate the very raison detre of 
federalism. After all, in India’s plural society, local and regional 
Pressures cannot be wished away. They have to be accommodat- 
ed in some manner and to some extent. It is precisely because 
federalism provides the required framework for such bargaining 
and compromise that it was adopted for the Indian polity. 

Those who favoured the placement of education in the 
Concurrent List?8 emphasized the gains that would result 
from this arrangement. According to them, the Centre would 
have constitutional or legal power to back and support its 
insistence on state compliance in matters of truly national edu- 
cational concern. It would amount to a power, coercive no 
doubt, but necessary when persuasion, inducements and incen- 
tives failed to get the states to fall in line with Central direc- 
tives. Besides, since states lack funds, professional skills and 
academic vision, it would be beneficial to have education on 
the Concurrent List. It would be easier to formulate and im- 
plement a much more coherent national educational policy and 
stimulate greater Central investment and concern. Again, this 
shift would only put the constitutional seal on a process which 
had long been under way. “Many decisions have been taken by 
the Centre, and this is the result of working within a federal 
framework in which the necessary coordination by New Delhi 
of policies, affecting all States, has gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, come to mean the growth of its de facto influence 
over them,”29 

However, with the transfer of education to the Concurrent 
List by the 42nd Constitutional Amendment, 1976, the debate 
on the issue is only an academic exercise. A point of information 
is that the transference, to be effective, requires follow-up 
legislation initiated by the Centre. The Association of Indian 


Universities in a Special General meeting of 21st August, 1981, 


has offered suggestions for the proposed legislation in this 
regard, 
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With education on the Concurrent List what is likely to 
happen is that states will be more inhibited than before in 
legislating in educational matters, leaving the field increasingly 
to the Centre. The Centre in its turn, will not ignore the states 
altogether but involve them in decision-making processes, for the 
States have their ear closer to the ground and besides, are the 
main implementing agencies of educational policies. 

It is expected that the Centre will now be able to play a more 
authoritative and decisive role in higher education. The UGC, 
the right arm of the Ministry of Education, with all the expe- 
rience and expertise it has gathered over the years, could now 
be emboldened to exercise the negative sanctions if the need to 
do so persists. A better control of undergraduate education by 
the UGC is clearly on the cards. 

Simultaneously, other coordinating agencies at the Centre will 
grow in power and influence. Even otherwise, when education 
was a state subject, the federal system did exert pressure to- 
wards centralization. With this shift, the pendulum will swing 
all the more towards the Centre and all that goes to define the 
Centre. 

An accretion of authority to the Centre need not result in 
regimentation of thought, or in forced, stultifying conformity 
which amounts to carrying out the dictates of the Centre, 
irrespective of their relevance or applicability. What is called 
for is the right dose of centralization coupled with a fair amount 
of decentralization so as to ensure flexibility and freedom for 
experiment, otherwise we will merely have exchanged Tweedle- 
dum for Tweedledee. 
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Sir Charles Wood’s Educational Despatch of 1854 is called the 
Magna Carta of English Education in India. It shaped the edu- 
cational structure in India, which remained substantially the 
same till 1947. It covered a variety of subjects such as grants- 
in-aid, teacher training and the education of women. 

Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 1859 reviewed the policies in edu- 
cation at the time of the transfer of the Government of India 
from the Company to the Crown. The Government Resolution 
on Educational Policy (1918) among many things stated that 
it was the Government’s duty. to maintain its existing institu- 
tions as “models” to private enterprise. 

There was a full fledged Ministry of Education in 1947 with 
Maulana “Abul Kalam Azad as the first Minister of Education. 
It was renamed Ministry of Education and Scientific Research 
during the 1st Five Year Plan. In 1957, it functioned through 
three departments of Education, Physical Education and Cul- 
tural Aétivities and Technical and Scientific Education. Then 
there was a reshuffle and it is presently the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Social Welfare. 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 288, as quoted by J. P. Naik 
& Syed Nurullah, A Student’s History of Education in India, 
1800-1978, 6th Revised Edition, 1974, p 314. 

The joint-purse system implied that Executive Councillors and 
Indian Ministers, under the chairmanship of the Governor, would 
jointly apportion finances to all the departments of the Province 
according to the needs of each. 

As per the requirement of Section 84-A (3) of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, the Simon Commission of 1927 was autho- 
rized to appoint, if necessary, an Auxiliary Committee to report 


: on the growth of education in British India. It appointed the 


Hartog Committee in 1929, so called after its Chairman, Sir 
Philip Hartog. 

List I, The Federal List: Entry 11: The Imperial Library, the 
Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the Victoria Memo- 
rial and any similar institution controlled or financed by the 
Federation. 

Entry 12: Federal agencies and institutes for the follow- 
ing purposes, that is to. say, for research, for professional or 
technical training, or for promotion of special studies. 

- Entry 13 : The Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh 
Muslim University. 
List II, The Provincial List : Entry 10: Libraries, Museums and 
other similar institutions controlled or financed by the Province. 

Entry 17 ; Education, 
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12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
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Sir John Sargent was Educational Adviser -to the Government 
of India at that time. He coordinated and consolidated the find- 
ings of about nine committees appointed by the CABE from 
1938 to 1948. These findings along with other studies under- 
taken at his instance provided the material for the post-war 
Educational Development Plan. 
Naik & Nurullah, A Student’s History of Education in India, 
p. 406. 
University Education Commission (1948) under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Secondary Education Commission 
(1952) under the chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar. Edu- 
cation Commission (1964) under the chairmanship of Dr. D. S. 
Kothari, which covered all levels of education. 
As cited by Austin, Indian Constitution, p. 200. 
Constituent Assembly Debates, Volume IX, pp. 761, 762. 
H. V. Kamath stated, “... I do feel that the Union has taken 
more power than is desirable with regard to these matters.” 
Ibid, Volume IX, p. 765. a 
Ibid, Volume IX, p. 766. 
The Scientific Policy Resolution explicitly states that it is the 
Centre’s responsibility “to foster, promote and sustain, by all 
appropriate means, the cultivation of science and scientific re- 
search, in all its aspects — pure, applied and educational,” and to 
foster creative talent, to train scientific and technical person- 
nel and utilize this knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
Constituent Assembly Debates, Volume IX, p. 790. 
Ibid, Volume IX, P- 792. 
The entire discussion pertaining to Entry 66 is found in Con- 
stituent Assembly Debates, Volume IX, PP. 789-792. 
Shrikant, the son of Shri Krishna Mudholkar passed the SSC 
examination in Bombay in 1960. He did the First Year Arts 
through St. Xavier’s College, affliated to the University of 
Gujarat, In March 1961, he applied for admission to the Inter- 
mediate Arts class, English medium. The Principal of the col- 
lege informed Shrikant that in view of the provisions of the 
Gujarat University Act, 1949 and statutes 207, 208 and 209 
framed by the University Senate as amended in 1961, he could 
not, without university sanction, permit him to attend English 
medium classes. The University declined to grant permission, 
but later. allowed „Shrikant “to keep English as a medium of 
examination” but not for instruction. = 

The case went up to the High Court of Gujarat and by 
order dated 24th January, 1962, the writs prayed for were 
issued. The Supreme Court upheld the verdict of the High Court 
and maintained that power conferred on the Centre by Item 66 
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of List I must prevail over the power of the state under Item 11 
of List II. 

Among the arguments advanced by Justice Subba Rao while 
dissenting was that “education can be imparted only through a 
medium. To separate them is to destroy the concept. It is in- 
conceivable that any reasonable body of constitution-makers 


“would entrust the subject of medium of instruction to Parlia- 


ment and education dehors medium to a state; it is like cutting 
away the hand that feeds the mouth.” 

The Government of Mysore decided that 25 percent of the 
maximum marks for the examination in the optional subjects, 
be taken into account while selecting candidates for admission 
to medical colleges. These were fixed as interview marks and 
the criteria for allotting them were also laid down. Accordingly, 
the Selection Committee fixed 75 marks for the interview. 

Some of the candidates who failed to get admission to the 
said colleges, filed petitions under Articles 226 of the Constitu- 
tion in the High Court of Mysore for quashing orders issued by 
the Government. The High Court held that criteria laid down 
for interviews were good, but the Selection Committee had 
abused the powers conferred on it. So applicants should be inter- 
viewed afresh. 

The Supreme Court reviewed the case, and in his judge- 
ment, Justice Mudholkar quoted parts of the judgement of 
Justice Shah in the Gujarat University versus Shri Krishna 
case and maintained that just as prescribing a medium of in- 
struction can affect standards, so too, prescribing interviews for 
admission can affect standards. 

Another similar case is the D. A. V. College, Bhatinda, etc. 
versus the State of Punjab, wherein the Supreme Court held 
that the university by adopting Punjabi as the exclusive 
medium in its affiliated colleges, had acted in excess of the 
powers conferred on it. 

All India Reporter, Gujarat University versus Shri Krishna 
(A.LR.. 1933, S. C. 703). 

Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, pp. 829-830. 
The Sapru Committee (1963) had recommended that higher 
education at least should be included in List III. The University 
Education Commission (1949) also suggested that university 
education be placed in List III. 

A. S. Abraham, ‘Power-sharing in Education’, The Times of 
India, Tth June 1976, 
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The Planning Process. An extra-constitutional device which has 
provided a durable operative mechanism for cooperative 
federalism in India is the machinery of planning. Planning re- 
presents “an important vehicle through which broad national 
policies are translated into administrative schemes and are in- 
corporated in the state plans; ...... By keeping in close touch 
with the political levels on the one hand and administrative 
cadres on the other, it enables a constant two-way dialogue to 
be maintained between states and the Centre at both official 
and - political levels.”! The Planning Commission functions as 
a Central agency and the National Development Council pro- 
vides a federal forum where the states can “mount collective 
pressure to influence the form, content and direction of Central 
planning”. To quote the Planning Commission, “Planning in 
India has made possible a degree of inter-penetration of 
interest and concern between the Central and state govern- 
ments. In such a structure the Centre naturally assumes a larger 
role in the formulation of policy and overall plans, albeit with 
the concurrence of the states, while the states take on steadily 
expanding administrative and development functions.”? 

For a developing country, planning has critical salience. 
Since resources of all kinds are severely limited, planning pro- 
vides a method of rational and considered choice to ensure 
Optimal results. It also helps to identify deficiencies in the 
€conomic and social structure with a view to rectifying the 
defects, In a democracy, planning must carry with it a high 
degree of public involvement. As a Plan takes shape through a 
laboured process of discussion, Centre-state consultation and 
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public debate, it is expected to rest on the firm basis of national 
consensus which extends beyond party lines. 

The states in India share power with the Centre in some 
fields, have exclusive power in certain others, especially in sub- 
jects of a developmental nature, and above all, control the 
administrative machinery at the lower levels. Hence, they are 
crucial to the success of planning. While the Planning Com- 
mission undertakes macro-planning and determines overall 
national priorities? states have an increasingly significant role 
to-play. The Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC) re- 
commended that statés should be given more freedom in detail- 
ed sectoral planning including preparation and execution of 
schemes and programmes. It also recommended modifications 
in the pattern of Central aid to states and the setting up of a 
Planning Board in each state. 

According to the ARC, the State Planning Board’s main 
function would be to suggest priorities and objectives for the 
State Five Year Plan which could then be discussed in the State 
Planning Committee and approved by the State Cabinet. In 
consultation with the State Finance Department it could make 
tentative allocations of funds to various departments and finally 
integrate draft plans as they emerge from the district planning 
units and various departments. The State Planning Board was 
to have five members, men of expertise and experience, four of 
whom were to be full time. They were to have the status of 
Ministers of State and the Chairman was to have the rank of 
a Cabinet Minister. The Chief Minister and the Finance 
Minister were to be associated with the working of the Board 
and kept continuously informed of matters coming up for dis- 
cussion at the Board. 

During Plan III, the emphasis shifted to state level planning 
and this trend has continued to present times. For instance, for 
Plan IV, the Planning Commission divided the financing of 
state plans into two components, one to be financed out of its 
own resources and the rest out of the total central assistance 
distributed among the states on the basis of population, back- 
wardness, tax effort, spillover schemes and special problems; 
population received 60% weightage and the other factors 10% 
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each. Thus, advanced states with greater resources could go in 
for bigger state Plans.* 

But the disconcerting fact is that the processes of planned 
socio-economic growth have not made much headway since the 
mid-sixties. The three year plan holiday after Plan III and the 
non-implementation of Plan IV amply illustrate the point. 
While the states blame the Centre for not correcting imbalances 
in development through proper planning, the Centre shifts the 
onus to the states by pointing out that there has been “too 
much short-sightedness in the formulation of (state) plans, too 
little understanding of the discipline that was necessary, and 
inadequate political courage and administrative competence to 
implement the necessary measures -.--- It was said that the 
states had merely made the Centre a whipping boy for their 
own failures.”5 In addition, the political uncertainties at the 
Centre in the seventies, engendered by fluctuating party for- 
tunes, has aggravated the situation.’ This is not to deny plan- 
ning, but to indicate the danger signals that operate in a “soft 
state”.7 

Undoubtedly, planning in India has come to stay. Since 1950, 
each Plan has been an important landmark in India’s economic 
history, for it is not only an appraisal of the past but a guide 
map for future action. However, planning can help realize the 
goals of development only if there is a broad national con- 
sensus on its aims and objectives, the proper technical expertise 
and the requisite political leadership. 

Educational planning must be viewed in the context of the 
overall national planning strategy adopted in India from 1950. 
However, prior to 1950, efforts were made to introduce plan- 
ning, albeit with limited success. Planning is placed in the 
Concurrent List of the Indian Constitution. This is because it 
is a comprehensive activity, “best undertaken against a national 
perspective, for what happens in one part affects the other patts 
and the whole must be viewed together for the sake of coherence 
and coordination.”® In a federal, democratic state, planning, 
though emanating from the top, must emsure the meaningful 
and active participation of the constituent units. A top-based 
approach to planning has certain disadvantages. It makes for 
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too much macro-planning, it is expenditure-oriented and it does 
not involve the willing and enthusiastic Participation of the 
State and district levels. Thus, Centre-state relationships in the 
context of planning in general must be reviewed, in order to 
get the necessary backdrop against which planning in education 
can be examined. 

The Planning Commission was set up by an Executive Order 
of the Government of India to prepare plans for the most effec- 
tive and balanced utilization of the country’s resources.® It was 
expected to be “free from day to day administration.” How- 
ever, over the years, it acquired a stronger ministerial element 
and came to be consulted and involved in every detail of the 
Plan exercise. The superseding role of the Planning Commis- 
sion has affected the constitutional framework, for it has “re- 
duced state autonomy to a shadow in all matters of policy and 
finance.”10 The Administrative Reforms Commission which was 
appointed in 1965 to examine and revise the Central govern- 
ment machinery and also reorganize the Planning Commission, 
stated that the Commission has only the advisory and evaluative 
role of an impartial and objective expert, and in view of the 
federal character of our political system there must be a con- 
Stant Centre-state dialogue. 

The Planning Commission has been criticized as being too 
political—a kind of a super-cabinet — but not sufficiently tech- 
nical. While some economists would be critical of political 
pressures that affect economic rationality, others like Prof. 
Gunnar Myrdal would describe a plan as being “fundamentally 
a political programme” which has to be produced in terms of 
the government's valuations. However, this “valuational base” 
as well as the preliminary “technical studies” are exclusively 
provided by the Planning Commission. 

Educational planning is a sectoral exercise. It comes into the 
picture only when a broad range of decisions at the macro-level 
are taken. It is important and necessary to make a perusal of 
the planning Process in general, for it will reflect the edu- 
cational planning Process as well. 

Though the Planning Commission indulges in perspective 
planning for fifteen to twenty years, it is more specifically con- 
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cerned with Five Year Plans which in turn are fed into annual 
plans. 

The general approach to the Five Year Plan is determined 
roughly about three years in advance. This is the first stage of 
the Plan when the general socio-economic framework is deter- 
mined and the general approach decided upon. It involves 
Studies at the macro-level pertaining to the state of the economy, 
8rowth rate, resource position, etc. These are discussed in the 
Cabinet and the National Development Council (NDC) and 
the approach is finalized, 

The second stage involves in-depth studies of the physical 
Contents of the plan and their financial implications. For this 
Purpose, working groups consisting of experts from the minis- 
tries concerned and from executive agencies are appointed at 
the Central and state levels. They work out details of schemes 
that have to be incorporated in the plans. Since they do not 
have firm figures of financial allocations for different sectors, 
their work often is fruitless. Contacts of a formal nature bet- 
ween Central and state working-groups are not common. 

Around this time, the Planning Commission seeks the advice 
of well-known non-official experts through various panels and 
advisory committees. All this Plan activity leads to the prepara- 
tion of the Draft Memorandum (DM). The DM is a “broad 
Magnitudinal and directional exercise and poses the main policy 
issues requiring consideration at the highest level.”11 The DM 
is discussed in the Central Cabinet and in the NDC. 

The third stage in plan formulation is the preparation of the 
Draft Outline (DO) of the Five Year Plan. It is essentially an 
elaboration of the DM, filling in the details of the various 
sectoral plans, always emphasizing the main issues of policy and 
Objectives, The DO is made available to Central and state 
Ministries and is also examined in the Central Cabinet and the 
NDC. With the approval of the NDC, it becomes a public 
document and is published. The DO is then discussed and 
debated throughout the country, both within and outside 
Parliament, 

The fourth stage commences with plan discussions with the 
States, conducted by the Planning Commission. These cover Te 
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source position, targets, priorities, state programmes and the 
like. They are held at official and political levels and final 
decisions are taken with Chief Ministers of individual states. 
It is only then that the Planning Commission prepares a fresh 
memorandum. This is again submitted to the Central Cabinet 
and the NDC. The decisions taken at this stage, constitute the 
basis for the Final Report on the Five Year Plan. 

The fifth and final stage. is when the Final Report of the 
Plan is prepared. In draft form it is. discussed at the Central 
and state levels. In its final form it is submitted to the Central 
Cabinet and the NDC and then to Parliament for discussion 
and approval. On the whole, “It is indeed a fascinating series 
of movements, to and fro, of notes, memoranda, drafts and 
reports in this rather elaborate process of plan formulation 
especially between the principal actors, namely, the Commis- 
sion, the Cabinet and the Council.”12 

At all important stages in the planning process, linkage with 
the NDC is established. The NDC is the single most important 
deliberative agency which institutionalizes the encounter bet- 
ween the Centre and the states in matters of planning. The 
need for it was felt as early as the first Plan period, and it was 
established in 1952.1 Unfortunately, during the first three 
Plans, the NDC could not provide a forum for thoroughgoing 
and well-informed discussions between the Centre and states at 
professional and political levels. It was unable visibly to reshape 
the contours of the plan. Though it has been dubbed as che 
Planning Commission’s rubber-stamp or a “super-cabinet of the 
entire Indian Federation”, the point is that the major handi- 
cap it suffered from has since been removed. 

By a Cabinet Resolution of October 1967, Government of 
India Resolution (Cabinet Secretariat), No. 65/15/CE — 67 
dt. 7th October, 1967, the NDC has been reconstituted. It now 
consists of the Prime Minister, all Union Cabinet Ministers, 
Chief Ministers of all the states and Union Territories and 
members of the Planning Commission. Its revised functions are 
to prescribe guidelines for formulation of the national plan, to 
consider the national plan as prepared by the Planning Com 
mission, to consider important questions of social and econo- 
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mic pòlicy affecting national development and to review the 
working of the Plan from time to time. 

Though expected to be the highest forum of federal con- 
sultation, it continues to be severely criticized. Abu-Baker 
opines that “when it is not a free-for-all jostling bout between 
individual states, it is a gang-up between groups of states ...... 
The point to be noted is that the ‘work-ethos’ of the NDG is not 
one of consultation and dispassionate consideration of national 
issues which is its avowed purpose; it is one of wrangling and 
jockeying for favours.”!4 

It is necessary to ‘feed’ the Five Year Plans into the annual 
plans of the Centre and the states. In this process, much adjust- 
ment and modification takes place. Since, in the ultimate 
analysis, Five Year Plans become operative through annual 
plans, the latter need to be examined. 

The Planning Commission commences the preparation of the 
annual plan around August-September each year. Its various 
divisions take stock of the progress and achievements of the 
current Five Year Plan and review the tasks ahead. The re- 
source position is studied by the Economic Division of the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Finance Ministry. The two estimates 
are compared and an agreed resource position is arrived at. A 
decision is also taken on the quantum of Central aid that will 
be available to the states. 

The Planning Commission then prepares guidelines which 
are sent out to the states on the basis of which state annual 
plans must be prepared. The next stage is that of plan dis- 
cussions between the Centre and the states on the annual plan 
proposals of the latter. These discussions are held around 
November-December each year. They are conducted in working- 
groups consisting of officers of the Central ministries concerned, 
the Planning Commission and of the state whose plan is under 
consideration. There is a special working-group on resources 
which indicates the extent of financial resources available to the 
state and there are a number of sectoral working-groups which 
finalize proposals with regard to each sector. The proposals are 
examined by the Programme Advisers and then brought before 
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a meeting of the Planning Commission attended by the Chief 
Minister of the state concerned, when final decisions are taken. 

Educational Planning. Educational planning, very much like 
planning in general, starts at the top. It is the Education Divi- 
sion of the Planning Commission which works in close co- 
operation with the ministries concerned at the Centre and in 
the states. Effective liaison with the states is secured, at the 
highest level, through the NDC.15 At the Central level, a 
National Plan of educational development is prepared which 
falls into two parts — there is the Central Plan which deals with 
the direct responsibilities of the Government of India in edu- 
cation as a whole, including schemes of financial assistance to 
States,1® and there is the integrated summary of the state plans 
of educational development. How is higher educational plan- 
ning undertaken in this complex and difficult federal frame- 
work ? 

Undoubtedly, higher educational planning is the responsi- 
bility of the Centre. The Central Government, i.e., the Ministry 
of Education, is assigned the task of coordination and deter- 
mination of standards. Coordination does not mean only 
judicious use of scarce resources, but it implies defining goals, 
understanding the philosophy that underlies them and working 
towards their realization through a realistic appraisal, organiza- 
tion and direction of limited resources. In sum, this means 
shaping national educational policy, determining priorities, 
providing finances and constantly revitalizing and revamping 
the system to suit changing times and needs. This task is now 
undertaken by the UGC.17 

The Ministry of Education, through its Bureau of Planning, 
works in close collaboration with the Education Division of the 
Planning Commission. But professional education in subjects 
like Medicine, Agriculture and Law, in so far as they are not 
covered by the universities, are the concern of the various relat- 
ed subject ministries. Hence, the planning of higher education is 
assigned to the UGC which is helped by the All India Council 
of Technical Education (AICTE) in the planning of technical 
education and the Central Advisory Board in Education 
(CABE) in coordinating the planning of educational develop- 
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ment in the state. Though Conferences of State ‘Education 
Ministers and Vice-Chancellors do provide. periodic federal 
forums for discussions of higher ‘educational programmes;'%: it 
is the UGC, operating from the Centre, which has come to play 
the lead role in this area. 

At the level of the Planning Commission, it is Rois Education 
Division of the Planning Commission which is involved in 
higher educational planning. But here too, difficulties arise be- 
cause of differences in the approach adopted to the develop- 
ment of educational programmes’ in different sectors, and the 
organization of the Planning Commission into various “subject 
divisions.” Apart from the general divisions like Programme 
Administration and Economic Resources divisions, which deal 
with problems that cut across various sectoral lines, there, are 
the subject divisions almost parallel to the Central ministries. 
These divisions remain in constant touch with the respective 
Central ministries and state departments. 

While the planning of general and technical education is 
taken care of by the Education Division, the planning of pro- 
fessional education is undertaken by the related subject divi- 
sions. Thus, plan proposals for educational development. 
emanate from different divisions and are dispersed in reports of 
the Planning Commission.!® Hence, even at the national level, 
the plan does not present a coordinated picture. Even so, higher, 
educational planning at the Centre becomes largely the concern; 
of the UGC and the Planning Commission. 

Despite the fact that education (including universities) was 
till 1976 a state subject, higher educational planning at..the, 
State level is poor. In general, planning machinery at this level: 
is inadequate. There is no proper technical staff, no effective 
planning machinery nor correct role perception. Though this 
lacuna was seriously taken note of as early as Plan III (Plan- 
ning Commission, Third Five Year Plan, Government of India, 
P. 289) nothing much was done. Planning in states continued: 
to be an ad hoc collection of schemes. Besides, administrative 
competence in states is of a lower order than that at the Centre. 
Moreover, the divided authority in higher education which 
characterizes the Centre is repeated at the state level. While 
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every state has a department of education, professional edu- 
cation is taken care of by the departments concerned. Higher 
educational planning is left to the universities and the UGC. 
The state government's interest is limited only to providing the 
necessary finances. Thus it would seem that the state govern- 
ment’s involvement is only peripheral, as by law, universities 
are autonomous bodies, free to devise their own courses of 
study and pursue their teaching and research activities. Yet the 
linchpin of the system is finance, and so the state government’s 
involvement could be greater than is apparent. 

At the state level, the principal department concerned with 
educational programmes is the Department of Education. As at 
the Centre, agricultural and medical education are dealt with 
by the Departments of Agriculture and Health respectiveiy. 
The vocational and technical training of labour sometimes fall 
within the purview of the Department of Education and some- 
times come under some other department such as Labour. Act- 
ing as implementing bodies are the Director of Education who 
takes care of general education, and the Director of Higher 
Education and Director of Technical Education who are in 
charge of those respective areas. 

In addition, every state has a state planning department. It 
functions primarily as a coordinating agency, for its main 
task is to put together the schemes and projects submitted by 
the various departments. In fact, much of the bargaining and 
negotiating at the state level is to persuade and pressurize 
departments to deflate their demands, more so on financial 
grounds than on the basis of any appraisal of project utility. 
State Planning Departments undertake the work of coordina- 
tion, review, liaison and advice. 

Once the state draft plan is prepared, the State Planning 
Department presents it to the Planning Commission and makes 
a spirited defence of it in order to get the required finances. A 
recent development is the setting up of Planning Boards in 
States. Where a State Planning Board does not exist, the State 
Planning Department formulates the state plan and provides 
the linkage not only with other state departments but with the 
Central Ministries and the Planning Commission as well. 
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As regards the question of the State Planning Board versus 
the State Planning Department, there are advantages in prefer- 
ring the former, for a State Planning Board can act as an in- 
novative agency since it has the experts and professionals as 
well as the flexibility and continuity needed for planning. States 
however, are not enthusiastic about setting up State Planning 
Boards, for fear that these may operate as super-cabinets and 
cramp the working of the state political leadership. Both the 
Planning Commission and the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission have recommended the establishment of State Planning 
Boards, 

It is only after formulating the macro-framework for the 
national plan, and deciding on the general approach, that the 
Planning Commission is in a position to indicate to each state 
the financial magnitudes and guidelines regarding state plans. 

At first, there is a general discussion in which state represen- 
tatives headed by the State Chief Secretary and members of the 
Planning Commission reach a broad ‘agreement’ on the finan- 
cial dimensions of the state plan and the quantum of central 
assistance that could be expected. At the next stage working- 
groups including representatives of the state, Planning Com- 
mission and relevant Gentral Ministries, do the follow-up work. 
Finally, at the highest level, discussions between the Planning 
Commission arid state concerned result in fixing the financial 
Magnitude of the plan. The! entire exercise for each state takes 
just about: three days. 

A valid criticism is that......- “preparatory to’ the’ framing 
of the Five Year Plans, the Union Ministries do not establish 
contact: with the staté agencies sufficiently in advance; as a re-' 
sult, the plans presented by the states tend to be no more than: 
lists of schemes that invariably add up to far more than is’ 
available for each sector. Nor can adequate consideration be 
given to targets and priorities.’?° 

Sectoral plans in state subjects are taken in hand only after 
State plans have been broadly considered and agreed upon. The 
Education Division of the Planning Commission works out the 
Objectives, priorities, estimated financial resources, etc. for the 
coming Plan, sufficiently in advance. Then the guidelines are 
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finalized and details are sent to the Central Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the State Departments of Education for plan for- 
mulation. The Planning Commission asks for the ‘draft’ Five 
Year Plans of the Centre and the states in education. 

During Plan II and Plan III, the Education Ministry did not 
prepare a separate draft plan but left it to the Planning Com- 
mission to produce the plan in cooperation with Central and 
state governments dealing with education. But from Plan IV 
onwards, the leadership has been taken over by the Ministry of 
Education; e.g., its draft “Education in the Fifth Five Year Plan 
1974-79” was placed before the CABE in 1972 prior to being 
placed before the Planning Commission. 

The Central Education Ministry prepares its Central plan, 
taking into account the manifold schemes, projects and pro- 
grammes that it undertakes. Apart from its major clearing- 
house function and the maintenance of a good statistical ser- 
vice, its myriad activities include the management of several 
Central Institutes, the preparation and publication of textbooks 
and other material in regional languages, cultural exchanges, 
social service work, award of scholarships, provision of loans 
and special facilities for the backward classes and the education 
of women. It directly assists private All-India institutions like 
the Jamia Millia Islamia in Delhi. Its plan also takes into 
account its grant-in-aid to states for various educational pro- 
grammes and its special responsibilities in scientific research and 
technical education. Funds for higher education are. channelled 
through the UGC.21 

While the Ministry of Education prepares a detailed outline 
of the Central Plan, simultaneously, the State Education 
Department prepares a detailed educational plan within the 
allocation of funds indicated by the State Planning Depart- 
ment. From the amount apportioned for education under vari- 
ous heads, provision is made for higher education (Appendix 
3.1). This takes into account the developmental expenditure of 
State universities, wherein expenditure is partly borne by the 
UGC and partly by the state government. 

The State Education Department undertakes detailed 
primary educational planning. Secondary and higher secondary 
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education are taken care of by their respective boards. Detailed 
planning for universities is left to the universities themselves in 
concert with the UGC. While the state government provides 
the major part of university finances, it does not speedily release 
devélopment grants. The amount available varies from year to 
year, depending on the priorities of the state plan and the 
finances of the state government. This uncertainty creates delays 
and bottlenecks and impedes the timely execution of develop- 
ment schemes,?? 
: The actual work of defining the physical contents of the plan 
is undertaken by working-groups or task forces. At the Centre, 
the working-groups in: Education are generally large in number 
and ‘usually relate to various levels of education and major 
problem areas.?3 State working-groups keep in touch with those 
at the Centre and with the Education Division of the Planning 
Commission. In this way, draft education plans are prepared.?*t 

These draft education plans of the Centre and the states are 
discussed ‘in the Education Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion, which is assisted by the Panel on Education.2> They are 
then put together to form the draft plan of educational 
development. j 

In all this to-and-fro activity in the course of plan formula- 
tion, the overall plan gets modified or pruned in its various 
sectors. ‘The cuts are usually applied to low priority sectors like 


education. 

For instance, in the Annual Plan of the state of Maharashtra 
for 1979-80, approved by the Planning Commission, among the 
listed major sectors are Agriculture, Irrigation, Cooperatives, 
Power Development, Industry and Mining, Transport and 
Communication, Social and Community Service and Employ- 
ment Guarantee Scheme. Even the Minimum Needs Programme 
includes’ only Elementary and Adult Education. 

- Given the final’ touches, the Central Plan and the state plans 
Zo’ to Parliament and- the ‘State Legislative’ Assemblies respec- 
tively,- for approval: Once ‘approved, the’ Five Year Plan is in- 
corporated. in parts,, into the annual plans and budgets of the 
Central and: state governments. “As the plan progresses, due to 
Scarcity of resources, goods and personnel, annual plans get so 
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considerably modified that they hardly reflect the picture as 
projected in the Five Year Plan, despite the fact that annual 
plans are the main operational instruments of these long term 
plans,26 

. The Planning Commission is not entrusted with the work of 
plan implementation. As far as education programmes are con- 
cerned, this is undertaken by the administrative milieu of edu- 
cation at the Centre and in the states, But the Planning Com- 
mission does keep a watch on plan implementation. It does so 
through a number of regional centres and units. For instance, 
it is assisted by the Programme Evaluation Organization (PEO) 
and the Committee on Plan Projects (COPP) . 

The PEO was established in 1952 in order to assess the Com- 
munity Development Programmes. It has sub-offices, distributed 
over, forty-two smaller units in five regions. This network 
functions’ “as the eyes and ears as it were, of the Planning Com- 
mission”: An Evaluation Advisory Board was added to it in 
1962. One notable effort of the PEO was the study of the impact 
of Plan Programmes (1967), which was conducted in collabora- 
tion with state governments. 

The COPP was set up in 1956. It was a team of experts who 
inspected important Centre and state projects. It had the addi- 
tional task of suggesting forms of organization, methods and 
techniques to introduce efficiency and economy in administra- 
tion. The Committee was dissolved recently and its secretariat 
was’ merged with the: Planning Commission. 

Though planning has been: under way since 1950, ‘achieve- 
ments in the education sector have not been encouraging. Every 
Five Year Plan has undoubtedly focussed attention on edu- 
tion. Plan I-noted that “no plan could succeed unless it invested 
on ‘the improvement of human material”, and that “it is 
extremely urgent that the possible resources of help should be 
discovered and fully utilized for educational development.”2? 
Succeeding plans have continued in the same strain.28 Yet, 
educational plans could be described as incremental in nature, 
concerned only with those programmes that carried educational 
development a stage further. It was only around the seventies 
that the necessary correctives were applied.2® Other short- 
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comings in educational planning have been highlighted by the 
UGC. It states, “In recent years there has been a serious ques- 
tioning about the relevance and usefulness of the present 
educational system in relation to the needs of trained man- 
power and employment opportunities. There is also an 
apparent mismatch between the large output of our educational 
system and the problems of national development, particularly 
those of rural development which have remained unsolved. . .”8° 

Plan implementation suffers, because among other things, 
there is over-emphasis on planning from above.*! This can 
make planning unrealistic and faulty. To ensure commitment 
to plan implementation, educational institutions must be 
associated with plan formulation. It is a truism that “a Plan 
imposed from above lacks perspective and the spirit devoid of 
which implementation is mechanical.”8? T. Dhar sums it up 
well when he opines that educational planning suffers from two 
defects — the operational concomitants of policies suggested are 
not worked out, and in actual implementation, the policy sug- 
gested is not enforced. The impression created is that the 
emphasis is all the time on compromise and accommodation. 
Other points of criticism relate to the use of techniques that are 
traditional and unscientific. In formulating schemes and pre- 
paring their details, there is no application of rigorous cost- 
benefit analysis and of modern methods of programming and 
accounting. In scheme implementation, control and feedback 
mechanisms are totally neglected. 

It has been suggested that the Planning Commission must be 
an expert, independent statutory body, consisting of experien- 
ced ‘and qualified persons drawn from public life. It should 
Prepare a national plan in certain specified areas, determine 
Strategy, principles and priorities, and leave it to the states to 
indulge in detailed planning in their listed subjects. The 
Commission could concentrate on coordination and integration 
of ‘state plans. 

Higher educational planning calls for concerted action on 
he part of the Centre (largely the UGC), the state govern- 
nent and the state universities. Trouble spots in this triangular 
arrangement had been detected as early as in the 1950s. For 
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instance,- the UGC's first Report states’ that, “If the present 
constitutional set-up remains unaltered it will be necessary for 
certain conventions to be established by agreement between the 
state. governments ‘and the Central Government and between 
the Universities and the UGC, by which it will be possible to 
deal: expeditiously with the developmental needs alike of Cen- 
tral and-state universities and to ensure that plans are not held 
up, owing to delay in securing agreement among the parties 
concerned.’ Among the numerous difficulties that have sur- 
faced, mention must be made of lack of coordination, poor 
faculty . involvement,‘ inadequate reporting and evaluation of 
programmes: under execution, and above all, cumbersome 
administrative and. financial procedures. Some correctives are 
‘sought to be applied: in the near future. 

» According ¿to the Planning Commission, “Doye-tailing and 
coordination’ of the UGC assisted programmes with the pro- 
vision in the state plans for higher education is necessary .... 
In order. that the state governments could take maximum 
advantage of the UGG assisted programmes, the UGC should 
indicate detailed information, in advance of the state plan 
discussions, about the university-wise and programme-wise allo- 
cation of their budget proposals. In the absence of this essen- 
tial, information, planning and financing of university edu- 
cational programmes was becoming extremely difficult.”85 The 
Kothari Commission feels that it is desirable to create, at the 
state level, some machinery to coordinate programmes of all 
sectors of education and‘ to take a unified view for the purposes 
of- planning and development. 

The UGC is contemplating the appointment of field offices/ 
officers to work in different Tegions in order to establish a con- 
tinuous academic’ dialogue with the institutions, disseminate 
information, interact with institutions more closely and provide 
the necessary feedback. Effective State level planning machinery 
for higher education is sought to be provided through legis- 
lation: and an- effort to ‘streamline administrative and financial 
procedures is also contemplated during the Plan period 1978-83. 
‘The UGC has endorsed the idea that each university should 
haye a Planning and Evaluation Board for the efficient imple- 
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mentation of various programmes. In its recent annual report 
(1977-78) it has suggested that educational cells should be set 
up in states to enable interaction between the state government, 
Union Ministry of Education and the UGC. 

Though the state government expects universities to chalk 
out their own long-term strategy for relating education to social 
needs, universities remain unresponsive and often plead in- 
ability to embark on ambitious programmes of academic reform 
and innovation for lack of finances. Even though universities 
resent external intervention or governmental interference, they 
still expect government to take the initiative to bring in edu- 
cational changes. While each tries to pass on the responsibility 
to the other, precious time and resources are lost. 

However, if the entire planning machinery is overhauled, or 
at least, serious defects are rectified, this is bound to have a 
healthy impact on educational planning. For instance, during 
Plan IV discussions, it was decided that states should be given 
a firm idea of the quantum of central assistance even though 
the size of the total public sector plan was not finalized. This 
would facilitate realistic state plan formulation. Again, states 
will not readily accept certain outlay figures, including those 
of central assistance for the states, without being given the 
logic behind it and the various techno-economic considerations 
on which it is based. Finally, the relationship, between the 
Finance and Planning Commissions needs to be re-examined and 
redefined. A means of coordination between the two would. be 
to have some common members and also provide the Finance 
Commission with a nucleus secretariat which would keep in 
touch with studies in state planning and finances undertaken 
in the Planning Commission. 

Basically, higher educational planning is the responsibility of 
the UGC that works in collaboration with state governments 
and universities. Each of these three institutions has its inherent 
weaknesses and drawbacks. Without a strong academic wing 
which takes care of the planning and evaluation of higher edu- 
cation, the UGC’s academic leadership will be inadequate. At 
the state level there is hardly any institutionalized machinery 
for planning and coordination, be it in the state governments or 
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the universities. The very structure of the university makes it a 
defective instrument of educational planning. “There seems to 
be a lack of planning consciousness as well as of adequate 
machinery at the university level, with a few notable exceptions. 
The universities need a new vision of perspective planning 
spread over fifteen to twenty years with well defined goals and 
objectives. The planning process should also have the fullest 
Participation of teachers, students, administrators and citizens 
of the area.”36 Though ‘these difficulties are not insurmountable, 
remedial action has been slow and ineffective, 

Educational planning suffers from difficulties which are a 
result of what may be described as India’s political culture. 
The lack of sufficiently skilled and trained personnel at lower 
levels in the educational structure makes nonsense of the 
planning exercise. District level talent gravitates to the state 
level and, in a similar fashion, there is a flight of talent from 
the state to the Centre. The result is that there is no vigorous 
planning effort at the state’ and sub-state levels, no dependable 
system of feedback and no conveyor belt of knowledge and 
experience. : 
` Educational planning viewed in the context of overall plan- 
ning in a developing country reflects the problems that are 
endemic to the system. For one thing, education is placed 
rather low in the list of priorities. It certainly cannot claim 
precedence over irrigation, power and agriculture. Moreover, 
manifold demands are projected by groups which establish their 
identity on grounds of caste, community, language or religion. 
They compete for scarce resources and exert tremendous pres- 
Sures especially at the state level, for political support and 
recognition. For, after all, however irrational a demand or 
claim may appear to be, once backed by political power it gets 
legitimized. Thus, in a virtual tug-of-war situation, policies 
and Programmes are compromised and lofty goals and objec- 
tives remain only a pipe dream. 
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Government of India, Planning Commission, The Planning 
Process, 1963, p. 8. 

According to the ARC, the Planning Commission must confine its 
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is the development of a Government’s policy. and program”. As 
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Ministries of the Central Government. and the Governments of 
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will rest with the Central and State Governments.” Government 
of India Resolution: (Cabinet Secretariat) No. 1-P .(c)/50 
dt. 15th March, 1950. 
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the Plan and of its various aspects”. On 6th August, 1952, a 
Government of India Resolution (Cabinet Secretariat), No. 62/ 
CF/50..of -August 1952, brought into. being the NDC. 

M. Abu-Baker, The Union and the States in Education, 1976, 
pp. 190-191. > 

However, it is believed that “the Planning Commission has not 
been able to obtain any clear guidelines. for firm commitments 


: „from. the Council. (NDC). The discussions in the Council, while 
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approving of the goals in general terms, have not led to com- 


-mitments in terms of acceptance of the discipline required by 


way of policies, regulations or mobilization of additional re- 


-sources,” Paranjape, ‘Centre State Relations in Planning’, p. 53. 


Distinction between centrally-sponsored and centrally-assisted 
schemes no longer exists. Most of the schemes are conceived, 


- formulated and sponsored by the Centre. Although they consti- 


tute a part of the state plan, the Central authorities earmark 
a part of the Central assistance in the form of loans and grants 


- for these schemes. For instance, in the Draft Plan 1978-83 of 


the state of Maharashtra, the agreed outlay for 1978-79 on cen- 


` trally sponsored schemes was Rs. 108.09 lakhs. Of this amount 
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only Rs. 1.75 lakhs was for production of university level books 
in Marathi, Rs. 7.50 lakhs as UGC assistance for development 
of Government colleges and Rs. 29.45 lakhs for Technical 
Education. 


The UGC prepared The Development of Higher Education in 


Development of Higher Education for the Plan Period 1978-83. 
The Education Commission (1964-66) has pointed out that “even 
the resolutions unanimously adopted by the Conference of Edu- 
cation Ministers and the CABE remain unimplemented”. Report 
of the Education Commission, 1971, p. 453. 

“The fact that economic and social planning is a concurrent 
subject and the union has undertaken a definitive role in it, pro- 


vides the raison d’etre for the existence of sizable central minis- 


tries in state subjects such as agriculture, education, health, 
transport, irrigation and power, and so on. In conjunction with 
the Planning Commission these ministries lay down sectoral 
targets and intra-sectoral priorities, frame central and centrally 


` sponsored schemes; participate in the scrutiny and approval of 


state Plans; and clear technically such state schemes as require 
prior clearance.” P. K. Dave, ‘Some Aspects of “Policy Formu- 
lation at Two Levels’, TJPA, Vol. XVI, No. 3, July-September 
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The Report (1979-80) of the Government of India, Ministry of 
Education and Culture, lists the following items under the De- 
partment of Education. They are School Education, Higher Edu- 
cation and Research, Technical Education, Scholarships, Book 
Promotion and Copyright, Youth Services, Physical Mducavion 
and Sports, Languages, Indian National Commission for Coope- 
ration with UNESCO, Adult Education, Education in the Union 
Territories and Activities in Common and Clearing House Func- 
tions, Each of these items has various sub-heads whose financial 
allocations, both Plan and Non-Plan, for 1979-80 and 1980-81 
are given. 

A leading university in a metropolitan city cited cases of schem- 
secured the UGC approval had to await state 
government approval for over two years. 

The Central working-group for education for Plan IV had 
twenty-five members. Ten were from the Planning Commission, 
eight from the Education Ministry, two from the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, one from the Ministry of Health, one from the 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Training, one from the 
ICAR and two from the UGC. 

Though state working-groups prepare details of different sectors 
of state plans, which are later put together by the State Plan- 
ning Department, their work is neither original nor detailed. 
An examination of Plan III, of three randomly selected states 
showed that ‘health’ and ‘education’ plans were almost totally 
built on the Centre’s thinking. ARC, Report of the Study Team 
on Centre-State Relationships, 1969, p. 135. 
The Panel on Education was set up in 1952. It advises the Edu- 
cation Division of the Planning Commission on all important 
educational matters. It also examines the blueprints of the pro- 
posed plans. 
In the course of oral interviews, a state government official made 
bold to say that annual plans are their major concern, for Five 
Year Plans virtually remain on paper and do not reflect the con- 
siderable pruning undertaken during annual plan operation. 
Planning Commission, First Five Year Plan, 1951, pp. 45, 580. 
Plan II observed, “Economic development naturally makes grow- 
ing demands on human resources, and in a democratic set up 
it calls for values and attitudes in the building up of which 
quality of education is an important element.” (Second Five 
Year Plan, 1956, p. 500.) Plan IV believed that “Planning 
should establish a firm and purposive link between education and 
development.” (Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969, 311.) 

The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Government of 
India, published its National Policy on Education in 1968, The 


es, which having 
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UGC published in February 1978 a paper entitled ‘Development 
of Higher Education in India, A Policy Frame’ which was a blue- 
print for the development of higher education in the next ten 
to fifteen years. 

UGC, Approach to Development of Higher Education for the 
Plan Period 1978-83, p. 4. 

A significant remediai action in this area is the decision to set 
up a College Development Council, (CDC) in each university, 
which should prepare up to date data on colleges affiliated to that 
university. The CDC should assist each college in preparing 4 
long-term perspective plan for development which will bring in 
UGC aid. In fact, planning should be undertaken on a district- 
wise basis and should be based on a systematic survey, jointly 
conducted by the UGC and the state governments. 

S. Saxena, Educational Planning in India, 1979, p. 138. 

Report of the UGC, 1953-57, p. 9. 

The Planning Group noted that “the visiting committees which 
assessed the fifth Plan development requirements of various uni- 
versities observed that in many a case the faculty was not in- 
volved in the formulation of the development proposals of de- 
partments in the universities”. Minutes of the meetings of the 
Planning Group to advise the UGC with regard to various Deve- 
lopment Programmes and other Activities to be undertaken by 
the Commission during 1978-83, held on 6th April, 11th May 
and 26th May 1978, p. 6. 

Minutes of the Planning Commission’s meeting on 6th December 
1977 to consider proposals of the Education Ministry for the 
annual plan 1978-79, p. 2. 

Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1980, p. 106. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


The UGC deserves very special study. It is the single most im- 
Portant statutory, advisory and executive body. deliberately 
created to enable the Centre to discharge its constitutional res- 
Ponsibility in higher education: Even the Education Commis- 
sion (1964-66) , which in no unmistakable terms spoke of higher 
education as a ‘“Centre-state partnership”, took the view that 
since education must‘ increasingly become a national concern, 
the Centre must provide the initiative, leadership and finances; 
it must give shape and direction to higher education by deter- 
mining its policy framework and ensuring its implementation. 
The Centre discharges this responsibility, which is explicitly 
laid down in Entry 66 (List I), through the UGC. 

A brief historical review. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century it had been increasingly realized that there was need of 
an organization or agency to disburse Central government grants 
for higher education. The Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19) had suggested the creation of such a body which, in 
addition to disbursing funds would also operate as a clearing- 
house agency, collecting and disseminating information about 
universities and maintaining liaison with foreign universities. 
But the idea was shelved for a while, owing to the introduction 
of dyarchy by the Act of 1919 and the economic depression of 
the thirties. 

But the need for a university grants body on the lines of the 
British University Grants Committee continued to be felt. The 
Sargent Report (1948) repeated the suggestion of the Calcutta 
University, Commission. In view of the fact that the ‘existing 
Inter-University Board (IUB) was neither a coordinating nor 
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a fund-disbursing body, the Sargent Report recommended the 
setting up of a British type UGC. 

Thus, in 1945, a University Grants Committee was appointed. 
It had four members and was to deal with the Central Univer- 
sities of Aligarh, Delhi and Banaras. After two years, its mem- 
bership was increased and it was empowered to deal with all 
universities. Having no funds of its own, it had to make recom- _ 
mendations to the Education Ministry which submitted them 
to the Finance Ministry. However, this new organization was 
kept in abeyance, pending the recommendations of the Univer- 
sity Education Commission (1948-49). 

While India had yet to take on a’ federal complexion, the 
British-type UGC was ideally suited to oversee the maintenance 
and development of All-India universities. But what is signi- 
ficant is that the first Indian Commission of free India, namely 
the University Education Commission (better known as the 
Radhakrishnan Commission) still preferred. to retain the UGC 
and even enhance its responsibility and provide it with a distinct 
field of operation within the complex federal structure of India. 
Its important recommendation was that higher education should 
be placed on the Concurrent. List. With regard to the UGC it 
stated, “A. Committee or Commission for allocating both re- 
current and capital grants to universities from the Centre is so 
fundamental to our proposals for improving and developing our 
universities that if it were not,in existence, we would have had 
to invent it. We therefore welcome its existence even in its pre- 
sent tentative form. But to serve its full purpose, considerable 
changes are necessary in its powers and duties and also in its 
membership.” For instance, the UGC should be an expert body 
with “powers to allocate grants within total limits set by the, 
government, instead of merely recommending their allocation 
to the finance Ministry which may or may not agree.’’! 

Surprisingly, the immediate consequence of the Radhakrish- 
nan Commission’s Report was that the existing UGC faded out. 
Meanwhile, there was a reorganization of the administrative 
Structure and an elaborate Ministry of Education was created. 
But the idea of a British-type UGG persisted. 


. 
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At first, the Government of India was hesitant to re-establish 
the UGC. While the Ministry of Education suggested a Central 
Council of University Education (CCUE) which would have 
all the functions of the UGC, except financial responsibilities, 
this did not find favour with academic bodies. For instance, the 
Inter-University Board of India at its Sixth Quinquennial Con- 
ference held towards the close of 1948 stated, “This Conference 
is of the opinion that the University Grants Committee should 
be reconstituted on the general model of the University Grants 
Committee of the United Kingdom with a full time Chairman. 
To carry out its duties successfully, the UGC should have an 
adequate Secretariat of its own, so that applications for grants 
from the universities may be expeditiously dealt with and that 
it should be empowered to disburse the grants to the univer- 
sities without the need for further reference to any Department 
of Government.”? Finally on 3rd November, 1952, the Govern- 
ment of India resolved to create a UGC, with a full-time Chair- 
man, three non-official members and two representatives of the 
ministries of Education and Finance. Its functions were to advise 
the government on allocation of grants-in-aid to central univer- 
sities, other universities and institutions of higher education; in 
general, to be an advisory body to the government in matters of 
higher education. 

In April 1953, the Government of India held a Conference 
of the State Education Ministers and Vice-Chancellors in Delhi, 
to examine anew the issue related to the CCUE and the UGC. 
The Conference unanimously recommended that instead of hav- 
ing two separate bodies, it would be better to have the UGC 
alone and give it the powers and functions proposed to be 
allotted to both. By the Resolution of 1952, the Goyemment of 
India set up an interim UGC which started functioning on 28th 
December, 1953. The UGC Act was passed in 1956. 

The UGC: Its Organization and Functions. The UGC Act 
1956, Section 12 lays down, “it shall be the general duty of the 
Commission to take, in consultation with the universities or 
other bodies concerned, such steps as it may think fit for the 
Promotion and coordination of university, education and for 
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the determination and maintenance of standards of teaching, 
examination and research in universities.” 

Subsequently, by The UGC (Amendment) Act 1972, a new 
section, 12A, was added to the UGC Act. It states, “No grant 
shall be given by the Central Government, the Commission, or 
any other organization receiving any funds from the Central 
Government, to a university which is established after the com- 
mencement of The UGC (Amendment) Act, 1972, unless the 
Commission has, after satisfying itself as to such matters as may 
be prescribed, declared such university to be fit for receiving 
such grants.” The Central Government has also issued a noti- 
fication, specifying conditions for the eligibility of universities 
to receive UGC grants. Though Section 12A is a penal clause, 
perhaps it will be invoked sparingly, as education is now in the 
Concurrent List. 

The UGC (Amendment) Act, 1972 has also amended Section 
12 (c) 8 thus enabling the UGC to aid all universities for any 
general or specified purpose. The functions of the UGC are: 

(a) to inquire into the financial needs of universities; 

(b) to allocate and disburse, out of the Commission’s funds, 
grants for the maintenance, development or any other 
general or specified purpose of the Central Universities; 

(c) to allocate and disburse, out of the Commission’s funds, 
grants to other universities as may be necessary for their 
development, or for any other general or specified pur- 
pose, provided that the Commission takes into account 
their financial needs, standards attained and the national 
purpose served; 

(d) to recommend to any university, the measures necessary 
for improvement of university education and action to 
be taken by way of implementation; s 

(e€) to advise the Central or state government on the allo- 
cation of grants to universities for any general or specified 
Purpose out of the Consolidated Fund of India or-the 
Consolidated Fund of the State as the case may be; 

(f) to advise any authority, if such advice is asked for, on 
the establishment of a n 


ew university or expansion of 
existing ones; 
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(g) to advise the Central or state government or university 
on any question referred to it by these bodies; 

(h) to collect information on all such matters relating to 
university education in India and other countries as it 
thinks fit and make the same available to any university; 

(i) to require a university to provide it with such informa- 
tion as may be needed, relating to the financial position 
of the university or related to courses of study under- 
taken, along with rules and regulations pertaining to 
standards of teaching and examination; 

(j) to perform such other functions necessary for advancing 
the cause of higher education in India. 

To discharge its functions successfully, Section 13 of the UGC 
Act, 1956 gives the Commission the power of inspection, and 
Section 14 gives it the power to withhold grants. This has been 
reinforced by Section 12A inserted by the UGC (Amendment) 
Act 1972. 

Having had a membership of nine in 1956, the UGC at pre- 
sent has twelve members. The UGC (Amendment) Act of 17th 
June 1972, stipulates that there shall be a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman and ten other members. Of the ten, two will be select- 
ed officers of the Central Government and not less than four 
have to be teachers in universities. The remaining will be chosen 
persons who (a) have knowledge of or experience 1n agriculture, 
commerce, forestry or industry; Or (b) are members of the engi- 
neering, legal, medical or any other learned profession or (c) are 
Vice-Chancellors of universities. Persons who, though ‘not uni- 
versity teachers, are, in the opinion of the Commission, edu- 
cationists of repute or have obtained high academic dis- 
tinctions are also éligible. The Commission is assisted’ by 
a secretariat. It consists of 1 Secretary, 1 Additional Sec- 
retary, 2 Joint Secretaries, 7 Deputy Secretaries, 8 Assis- 


tant Secretaries, 8 Education Officers, 1 Publicity Officer and 


3 officers dealing with finance and accounts, all totalling 


31 Senior (Class I) officers. Besides, there are 48 junior officers 


(Class II), ministerial staff numbering about 300 and about 90 


Class IV employees.® Top positions are filled on a tenure basis. 


The UGG does not have career civil servants who have been 
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transferred from the Ministry of Education or any Central 
ministry or even sent on deputation from a state ministry. Nor 
are there experts like architects or surveyors, as in the British 
Committee. 

Procedure of Work. The UGC meets once a month. The 
agenda running into 50 to 150 items is mailed to members who 
receive it a week before the meeting. The UGC office is kept 
busy preparing agenda notes which sometimes are ready only on 
the day of the meeting itself. Most of the items relate to re- 
quests for new departments, new courses, additional funds and 
the like. The meetings are confidential, informal and free. 
Through discussion and debate, issues are sorted out, policies 
formulated and projects finalized. 

The procedure of work of the Indian UGC is modelled closely 
on that of its British counterpart. Before the formulation of 
each five year plan, the UGC sends out circulars to universities, 
requesting them to propose their schemes for development for 
the next plan. The UGC also indicates the different develop- 
ment programmes it intends to pursue in the plan period. Ac- 
cordingly, universities prepare their plans, keeping in mind their 
own needs and UGC schemes and then submit these for UGC 
scrutiny and approval. The UGC examines these plans in re- 
lation to the likely funds which the Planning Commission will 
make available to it through the Ministry of Education. In view 
of the possible allocations, the universities are req@ested to re- 
vise their plans. Then, visiting teams go out to universities, 
Their final reports which include recommendations for deve- 
lopment plans along with financial provisions, are examined by 
the UGC. These are then consolidated and total financial liabili- 
ties are worked out within the total grant. 

It is easy to see that the UGC’s own 
gate of the five year plans of the unive 
Scrutinized by the visiting committees and finally approved by 
the Commission. In the Indian set-up, there is very close inter- 
action between the UGC and universities and so the work of 
the visiting committees is crucial to the whole UGC system.’ 

In Britain, by convention, university plans are shown the 
utmost respect and courtesy, for the Committee in that case is 


plan is really the aggre- 
rsities after having been 
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more strictly a fund disbursing body that fixes block grants for 
a quinquennium in order to avoid the ‘management’ of univer- 
sities by the Committee. The Indian UGC is more involved in 
the whole academic process and is expected to provide the neces- 
sary dynamic and creative leadership in higher education. 

Indian visiting committees, theoretically speaking, are ideally 
suited to serve as two-way channels. They can advise the UGC 
authoritatively on what the university requirements are and, 
vice versa, explain to the universities the stand of the UGG 
and how best to develop their own resources. After all, a visit- 
ing team comprises experts, Vice-Chancellors, one or two UGC 
members and’UGC officers. Their number is anywhere between 
nine and sixteen. The team inspects libraries, laboratories, 
hostels, some affiliated colleges etc. The UGC officers make copi- 
ous notes on the basis of which a draft report is prepared for 
the approval of the team. The final report is placed before 
the UGC. 

The UGC sends out visiting teams to both Central and state 
universities, In the case of the former, UGC officers, briefed by 
the universities, present their demands to the Education Ministry 
and later, a tripartite discussion follows between the Finance 
and the Education Ministries and the UGG, when subventions 
are finalized. When they deal with state universities, however, 
the procedure is more cumbersome and involved, because state 
governments come into the picture. It must be recalled that UGG 
help is given to state universities for development purposes, on 
a sharing basis, and for the plan period only. Since counterpart 
funds must be provided by the states concerned, there is much 
bargaining and considerable delay in the course of the encoun- 
ters between the UGG, state government and state universitics. 

The functioning of the visiting committees has been sharply 
criticized. They have been described as being rather casual and 
nondescript. In a couple of days, it is hardly possible to get 
down to brass tacks, let alone to discuss and evaluate proposals 
in hand.7 Often, visiting teams put the official seal of approval 
On pre-determined schemes without sufficient study and investi- 
gation. It is difficult to believe that in the space of 2 days (29th 
and 30th April 1977) a Plan V Visiting Committee of nine 
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members could satisfactorily assess financial requirements for the 
development of teaching and research in Engineering and Tech- 
nology at the Institute of Technology, Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, and recommend a total outlay of Rs. 411.99 lakhs ! Another 
Plan V Visiting Committee of seven members visited the Andhra 
University from 8th to 10th May 1977 to assess the develop- 
ment proposals of its Faculties of Engineering and Technology. 
It submitted a report of 18 pages covering details of expendi- 
ture of Rs. 18 lakhs in Phase I and Rs. 6 lakhs in Phase II in 
Priority.§ 

Though the UGC feels that the visiting team cannot spend 
more than three days because “it is difficult for experts to spare 
time at a stretch for this type of voluntary work”, it has de- 
cided that a more detailed assessment will be attempted in the 
Plan VI period. “All the data and documents relating to the 
university along with status reports about the level of function- 
ing of the various departments will be compiled university-wise, 
so that visiting committees in about two or three days’ time 
should be in a position to make a realistic assessment on the 
needs and recommend programmes needing attention on a 
priority basis within the resources available.” Apart from this, 
the UGC will also have to expedite the consideration of reports 
of the visiting committees in order to take quick and necessary 
action.20 

These visits go a long way towards building up a fund of 
knowledge and experience. They link the UGC directly with 
the university and help cement ties of friendship and coopera- 
tion. Hence, their planning calls for the utmost care and meti- 
culous attention to detail. In order that funds are recommended 
with confidence and conviction, in-depth and thorough investi- 
gation by the visiting committees is called for. Greater involve- 
ment of academics and experts and intensification of follow-up 
measures is necessary. For instance, it is important to check the 
utilization of grants through actual physical verification at least 
enka sample basis and not purely by insistence on utilization 
certificates, One of the recommendations of the UGC Review 
es that the working of the visiting com- 

: Improved and a larger number of “acade- 
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micians (sic) of attainment and integrity” should be involved 
in the task. The Central Government has accepted this 
recommendation. 

The UGG organizes conferences and seminars from time to 
time. For instance, the UGG Annual Report (1965-66) men- 
tions the Conference of Principals convened in May 1964. In 
April 1969, the Sixth Conference of Vice-Chancellors was con- 
vened by the Ministry of Education and Youth Services and the 
UGC. Another Conference of Vice-Chancellors was held in 1975. 
An important seminar on legal education was held in Poona 
in February 1972 to consider the findings of the Gajendragadkar 
Committee and improve legal education in the country. 

In many undertakings, the UGC seeks foreign help and colla- 
boration. The Centres of Advanced Study get assistance from 
the U.K. and the UNESCO. Many of the Summer Institutes 
have been organized in collaboration with the British Council. 

The UGC has always worked through committees, commis- 
sions and conferences so that academic opinion is ascertained 
before decisions are taken. Also, UGC committees are made as 
representative as possible. The first Review Committee was set 
up in 1959 and a Committee on Standards of University Edu- 
cation was appointed in August 1961.14 

Standing Committees for various purposes have been consti- 
tuted from time to time; for example, the Standing Advisory 
Committee on General Education, the Gajendragadkar Com- 
mittee on legal education and another on Teacher Education. 
Ad hoc committees are also appointed to advise the UGC on 
various problems. 

On the whole, the working of UGG committees has not been 
satisfactory. In some cases, nothing concrete emerged. For in- 
stance, the committees on model service rules for teachers, on 
audio-visual aids or on social -work education got nowhere. 
Some committees started off well, but then just disappeared ! 
A good illustration is the advisory committee of Vice- 
Chancellors set up to look into matters regarding the develop- 
ment of higher education and coordination, or the one 
appointed to study affiliated colleges. Even where committees 
did do really good work, their worthwhile recommendations 
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often remained only on paper or were poorly implemented. The 
main drawback is that even when recommendations are ack- 
nowledged, acted upon and grants sanctioned, follow-up mea- 
sures are poor, inadequate and inefficient. For instance, a test 
check in Audit of the grants for the University Leadership 
Project revealed that the UGC was releasing grants on account 
without looking into the progress of the expenditure and/or 
large scale unutilized funds. The need for remedial action in 
this area has been repeatedly emphasized.12 

The expanding nature of the UGC activity!® calls for a re- 
structuring of the organization, expansion of its membership 
and changes in its modus operandi. Analogous to the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals in Britain which is 
closely associated with the British Grants Committee, the Asso- 
ciation of Indian Universities could be revitalized to work in 
close harmony with the Indian UGC. The UGC Review Com- 
mittee (1977) has suggested that the UGC be enlarged to include 
six additional members, i.e., two college teachers (maybe Prin- 
cipals), one expert each from the fields of secondary education, 
higher education in rural areas and non-formal education; and 
the Secretary of the Planning Commission as an ex-officio 
member. The Commission should also include “high-level 
academic experts”. However, the recommendation was not 
accepted by the Central Government on the grounds that the 
UGC must remain a compact body. It was felt that the UGC 
could have a broad based Advisory Committee consisting of 25 
to 30 members to represent the interests suggested by the Review 
Committee. A commission member who was interviewed felt that 
some state representation in the UGC was necessary because of 
the federal character of the political system. 

The Review Committee has also recommended that the UGC 
be restructured into two wings: the Academic wing that takes 
care of education, planning and policy, and the Administrative 
wing, in charge of administration and grants. The research, 
planning and evaluation cell contemplated should be part of the 
academic wing which should be placed under a head whose 
status should be comparable to that of the Vice-Chairman. The 
Secretary should head the administration section and be answers 
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able to the Chairman. The post should be filled on a tenure 
basis, preferably by an administrator with experience in edu- 
cation or an academic with administrative experience. It has 
also been suggested that arrangements be made for in-service 
training of various categories of staff and their recruitment 
rules be reviewed in the context of the proposed organizational 
structure.14 

The UGC and the Central Ministry of Education. The Centre 
fulfils its constitutional obligations according to Entry 66 
(List I) of the Seventh Schedule, through the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which in turn discharges this responsibility mainly 
through the UGC. 

The UGG could best be described as a quasi-independent 
body. According to Section 20, UGC Act (1956), “In the dis- 
charge of its functions under’ this Act, the Commission shall 
be guided by such directions on questions of policy relating 
to national purposes as may be given to it by the Central Gov- 
ernment.” Again, “If any dispute arises between the Central 
government and the Commission as to whether a question is or 
is not a question of policy relating to national purposes, the 
decision of the Central government shall be final.” However, 
this does not imply that the UGC is tied to the apron-strings 
of the government. It only implies that control, in the ultimate 
analysis, rests with the government. But, it must be borne in 
mind that these provisions in the Act provide potential avenues 
for interference with the statutory autonomy of the UGC. At 
the time of the passage of the Act in Parliament, Shrimati Renu 
Chakravartty foresaw this danger when she observed that, 
“Clause 20 of the UGC Bill is pernicious for it says that in the 
discharge of its functions under the Act, the UGC shall be 
guided by such directions on questions of policy as may be given 
to it by the Central government. Now, the point is this. Cer- 
tainly there must be coordination between the policy of 
the Education Ministry and the UGG, but the Commission must 
have the right of going against certain policies of the Education 
‘Ministry if it so thinks fit... Our opinion is that the Com- 
mission must be completely independent of Government.”15 
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The UGC members (Chairman, Vice-Chairman, plus ten 
members, according to the UGC Amendment Act, 1972) əre 
appointed by the Central Government, i.e., recommended by 
the Education Ministry and accepted by the Government. The 
Central Government is represented by two officers — normally, 
the Education Secretary and the Finance Secretary. While the 
former can project the viewpoint of the Ministry of Education 
and smoothen relations between the government and the UGC, 
the latter can help expedite matters by providing expert finan- 
cial advice to the Commission. 

The government (i.e. the Ministry of Education) has powers 
as indicated in Section 25 of the UGC Act, to make rules re- 
garding the administration and execution of business in the 
UGG.16 The terms and conditions of service of members, age of 
retirement, disqualifications, salary provisions, etc., are regulat- 
ed by these rules. In the same way, there are rules for recruit- 
ment of -the staff of the UGC provided by the notification of 
the Government of India. 

Under Section 27 of the UGC Act, the powers of the UGC 
can be delegated to its Chairman only in accordance with noti- 
fied regulations. Since no such regulations have been formulated, 
the Chairman continues to exercise the powers of the Commis- 
sion on the basis of a resolution that was passed in 1956. 

There is a lurking fear that the UGC may develop an inflexi- 
bility or rigidity which can be dangerous or irksome, for, in all 
its undertakings, the UGC is subject to the scrutiny of the gov- 
ernment and the criticism of Parliament. Its budget is assessed, 
accounts audited and activities reviewed by government and Par- 
liament. That is why the UGC is sometimes viewed as only an 
appendage to the Government of India (Ministry of Education). ` 
For, after all, it is the Education Minister who makes the 
authoritative statement on educational policy in Parliament, to 
the public and the press. It is he who answers questions and 
supplementaries in Parliament, defends the government's stand- 
point in debates and bargains for budgetary demands. 
he fe nthe Uy wn on he i nape 
: 3 to the Ministry of Education was visua- - 
lized as early as in 1955 during the Parliamentary debates. © 
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N. C. Chatterjee, a member of the Lok Sabha stated that...... 
“the composition of this UGG is such that it may easily de- 
generate into a limb of the government and may become 
a mere department of the bureaucracy.”17 Another member, 
Dr. Krishnaswami had this to say: “Unfortunately, the powers 
that have been given to the UGC and the powers that have been 
reserved to the executive in this Bill, gives us the impression 
that what is envisaged by the framers of this Bill is that the 
universities are to be a poor image or an enlarged reflection of 
the bureaucratic mechanism in the Government of India.”18 

While there are critics who feel that the UGC is not a buffer 
as was originally intended, but tends to work as an arm of the 
Ministry of Education, given to increasing inflexibility or rigidity, 
there are others who feel that the UGC could be singled out for 
having “established standards of devoted work, efficient ope- 
ration and unbureaucratic promptness of a kind that is entirely 
rare in India.”19 However, in the first decade of its existence 
the UGG did exhibit signs of diffidence and uncertainty. It is 
only in the seventies that it has shown greater zest for work 
and academic leadership. 

The UGG and the other Central Ministries. The UGC is not 
the sole body that takes care of coordination and maintenance 
of standards in the realm of higher education. There are other 
Central Ministries, working through their agencies, that are 
involved in similar activity. This adds to the intricacies of a 
federal system and makes for many complications in the fund- 
ing and management of higher education. 

While the UGC takes charge of general higher education in 
arts, science and commerce, professional education in subjects 
like agriculture, medicine and technology which are not under 
the universities, is outside its purview. Even regional colleges and 
Indian Institutes of Technology which have departments of 
Humanities and Social Sciences are not covered by the UGC. 
This is because the Central government, while it works pri- 
marily through the UGC in its task of coordinating higher 
education, also permits several ministries and their councils to 
handle, subject-wise, various professional disciplines. 
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Hence, it is important to examine the various ministries in- 
volved in the management of higher education and their inter- 
action with the UGC. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, through the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR), takes care of this discipline, 
although there are agricultural colleges affiliated to the multi- 
faculty universities and therefore subject to UGC directives. 
There are twenty-two agricultural universities established by 
the Ministry in cooperation with state governments, without 
consulting the UGC, and these come directly under the Central 
Ministry. However the Ministry takes the help of the UGC when 
necessary.?0 

Engineering and Technology come under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation itself, assisted by the All India Council of Technical 
Education (AICTE). The UGC has cordial relations with the 
AICTE. On the recommendation of the AICTE, the UGC 
agreed to pay a recurring grant of Rs. 3.22 lakhs per annum to 
the Roorkee University, for the maintenance of the Water Re- 
sources Development Training Centre. Again, when twenty-one 
universities sent in their schemes for the development of engi- 
neering/technical institutions/departments, during the Plan III 
period, these were referred to the AICTE for evaluation, on the 
basis of which additional grants were made.?1 

Medical and legal education are funded by the Ministries of 
Health and Law respectively. The All India Medical Council 
(AIMC) and the Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) 
take care of the former and the All India Bar Council (AIBC) 
is concerned with the latter. The ICMR promotes research in 
medicine and finances research undertakings in research insti- 
tutions and even medical colleges. The Medical Council deter- 
mines the minimum standards of medical education necessary 
for granting medical degrees. The Council can also prescribe 
standards of post-graduate medical education for the guidance 
of the umiversities. On the other hand, the AIBC is concerned 
with the first law degree, but post-graduate studies and research 
in law are with unversities and therefore, under the UGC. 

Higher education encompasses both teaching and research. 
For research, resources are concentrated in bodies outside the 
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universities, such as the national laboratories under the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) in the department 
of Science and Technology. An important fact, ignored, is that 
universities conduct fundamental research and also serve as 
feeder institutions for research centres. Therefore, there should 
be interaction between them and national laboratories. Some 
studies conducted on behalf of the Research and Development 
group of the National Committee on Science and Technology 
(NCST) have revealed that the research output of universities 
and other educational institutions is higher than that of Re- 
search and Development laboratories, as for example, in Physics 
where universities take credit for 75% of national research out- 
put.22 So, the UGC must look into this vital area and undertake 
the necessary liaison, so that research gets sufficient funds and 
is geared to national requirements without waste or duplication. 
Although research collaboration between universities and re- 
search institutions does exist,22 this is on an ad hoc basis and 
needs to be institutionalized. 

A real lacuna in UGC functioning is, on its own admission, 
the absence of “any machinery for coordinating the entire uni- 
versity level research work undertaken by universities and other 
agencies...... in the absence of such a machinery there is repe- 
tition in the areas and projects of research.”24 The CSIR has 
moved in the matter and is seeking to establish a coordinating 
agency. As a result of closer collaboration between the CSIR 
and UGG, a directory of scientific research in Indian univer- 
sities in 1975 was published. Coordination with the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) has emanated from the AEC itself. 
The need for coordinating research activity was felt so acutely 
that the UGC set up the Science Research Council. Unfortu- 
nately, this Council is now defunct. As far as research in Social 
Sciences is concerned, linkages are established between the UGC, 
the ICSSR and the Indian Council of Historical Research 
(ICHR). Both the councils were set up by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The UGC Review Committee (1977) has suggested that for 
Overall coordination at the national level there should be one 
body wherein heads of different agencies like the UGC, CSIR, 
AEC and others would come together. This body should in- 
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clude representatives of the various Central ministries concern- 
ed and the Planning Commission. It should take policy decisions, 
earmark areas for research, allocate funds and lay down guide- 
lines, “The UGG would naturally be expected to play the role 
of a primus inter pares in this multi-organizational body.”5 

The UGC is deeply aware of its truncated responsibility in 
funding and coordinating higher education on an all-India 
basis. In one of its earlier reports, it complained of the “uncer- 
tainty about areas and extent of jurisdiction as between the 
Commission and the Ministries of the Government of India.”?® 
It further suggested that in order that it may be truly respon- 
sible for the coordination of standards of teaching and research 
in the university, it is desirable that grants should not be given 
by any of the Ministries to any university directly and without 
‘consultation with the Commission. “It is easy to see that if the 
Commission is only one of the several channels of assistance tO 
the universities and has to share responsibility for coordination 
with other bodies, it cannot be effective in achieving the pur- 
poses for which it was brought into being.”2? This view was up- 
held by the Education Commission (1964-66) 28 and was 
endorsed by the Conference of Vice-Chancellors held in April 
1969. jie 

The UGC spelt out its handicap more elaborately when it ex- 
plained that “there is so much interaction and overlap between 
the different sectors of higher education (liberal arts, natural 
sciences, social sciences, agriculture, medicine, etc.) particularly 
in the context of the progress of science and technology, that any 
fragmentation or division of responsibility as regards general 
policy and coordination of standards is liable to be confusing 
and harmful to the best interests of education and efficient utili- 
zation of our limited resources.”?® 

The UGC has already grown into a gigantic organization and 
is showing signs of increasing bureaucratization. Interviews with 
persons intimately connected with the UGC reveal that the UGC 
has not been able to discharge its constitutional responsibilities 
successfully, and one reason for this is the near impossible task 
assigned to it. If all higher education is to be brought under 
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its purview, it must be coupled with heavy decentralization or 
else the system will virtually collapse. 

The UGG and Colleges. The UGC is committed to an organic, 
integrated view of higher education. It provides funds for im- 
provement of physical facilities, recruitment of staff, purchase 
of books and scientific equipment, development of libraries and 
laboratories and for varied programmes designed to raise aca- 
demic standards on an all-India basis. Also, the UGC spends 
much on co-curricular and extracurricular activities like Sum- 
mer Institutes, academic conferences, hobby workshops, non- 
resident student centres, gymnasia and the like. To what extent 
do these UGG benefits percolate to the college level ? And with 
what measure of success ? 

The UGG has often been criticized, and rightly so, for not 
paying sufficient attention to colleges despite the fact that it is 
here that one finds 89.1% of the students and 84.3% of the 
teachers.2° It is these students and teachers that constitute the 
backbone of higher education. Hence, the UGC must pay seri- 
ous attention to colleges if it is to achieve its goals. 

Even when the UGC Bill was being discussed in Parliament, 
this issue was raised by Shrimati Renu Chakravartty. “My plea,” 
she said, “is that the Commission must have jurisdiction over 
the affiliating colleges, because they form the bulk of the uni- 
versities as they are constituted to-day.” Unfortunately, until 
the late sixties and early seventies, the UGC was unable 
to strengthen and enrich collegiate education. 

Perhaps one cannot blame the UGC totally for its failings in 
this vital area which provides the base of higher education. For 
one thing the UGC has always suffered from a paucity of funds. 
The Sapru Committee (1963) expressed the opinion that the 
grant for university education and research placed at the dis- 
posal of the UGG was ‘very meagre’ and a much larger amount 
should be provided to the Commission in Plan IV. The CABE, 
at its meeting held in October 1964, strongly recommended that 
“the scope and finances for the UGC should be substantially 
increased.” The UGC itself confessed that “paucity of funds 
with the Commission has precluded the possibility of its playing 
a major role in developing a system of higher education best 
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suited to the genius of the people and the development of the 
country.”’32 

Though there is a perennial shortage of funds, the UGC 
budget has gone up sizably from Rs. 25 lakhs in 1953-54 to 
Rs. 27 crores in 1973-74. The real complaint is that not enough 
of this amount has found its way to colleges (Appendix 4.1). 
For instance, data collected from the UGC Annual Report 
(1972-78) shows that the UGC spent only 21.5% of its total 
fund on colleges in 1972-73. The reasons for this are many and 
varied. 

To begin with, most of the UGC assistance to affiliated col- 
leges was channelled through universities. With universities 
themselves in dire financial straits, colleges did not figure pro- 
minently in university development plans.33 Much of the very 
limited UGC funds was exhausted at the university level itself. 

Moreover, colleges, depending on their status and character, 
were funded in different ways. For instance, colleges affiliated 
to the Central universities were a privileged lot, as their total 
expenditure, both maintenance and development, was borne by 
the UGC. Facts and figures speak for themselves. During Plan 
IV, as against an average grant per student per annum of 
Rs. 1,192 to Central universities and Rs. 337 to state univer- 
sities, Delhi colleges got Rs. 319 and affiliated colleges of state 
universities got between Rs. 23 and Rs. 35 per student per 
annum. As many as 1,334 colleges out of 4,308 in 1973-74 actu- 
ally got no development grant at all, as they were not covered 
under Section 2 (f) of the UGC Act.3 J. L. Azad has expressed 
it well when he says, “The UGC's allocations are characterized 
by what may be called ‘institutional concentration’ and ‘organic 
diffusion’.”35 A perusal of UGC schemes reveals that the Com- 
mission has spread its canvas far too wide, including all kinds 
of programmes. Thus meagre resources get thinly spread or dif- 
fused over an undesirably large area. The point is that there 
should be sufficiency for all before there is superfluity for some. 
There is no reason why a college attached to a Central univer- 
sity should claim a princely amount when colleges attached to 
State universities are impoverished.26 
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The pattern of UGC assistance to colleges for development 
of undergraduate education is on a sharing basis and for the 
plan period.37 Moreover, not only must colleges be ‘recognized’ 
by the commission, they must also qualify for assistance.3* For 
instance, apart from permanent affiliation to a university, a 
college must meet minimum requirements in terms of students 
and staff in order to get aid. However, these rules can be relax- 
ed in certain cases. But then, this is a more recent development.®® 

Matching grants pose another major problem. Counterpart 
funds must be provided by the state government. Besides, after 
the plan period, the entire financial burden reverts to the state 
government. This matching grants provision is the major bone 
of contention between the UGC and the states. It was justified 
when education was on the state list. Now, with concurrent 
powers, the Centre, through the UGC, should take over the 
entire or greater part of the fiscal responsibility of maintenance 
and development of universities. This will not only take away 
the element of casteism that has unwittingly crept into the 
university system, but will hasten the more healthy growth of 
higher education. However, a counter-argument is that, when 
non-academic considerations lead to the setting up of colleges 
and the appointment of teachers, such institutions remain 
academically and financially sub-viable. “Naturally, it is not 
proper to provide them support on a hundred per cent basis 
without ensuring some degree of Government/ University con- 
trol on their management.’”4° 

Even though, as early as in 1963, the Sapru Committee re- 
commended that depending upon the merits of the case, the 
conditions of grants should be liberalized, the philosophy of 
matching grants still continues, because it is believed that states 
must contribute to the development of colleges instead of 
utilizing their resources for expansion and also to enable the 
local community to contribute to the growth of higher edu- 
cation. The UGC Review Committee (1980) stated that, since 
schemes where assistance to colleges is on a hundred percent 
basis are not compatible with the existing division of resources 
between the Centre and the states, it should be examined if all 


existing programmes could be continued by raising the share 
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of the state government in respect of the different items 
of assistance,4t 

A helpful suggestion is that the UGC should take care of 
qualitative expansion, while quantitative growth and provision 
of physical facilities could be left to the states or universities. 
In fact, during Plan V, the Commission decided to take out of 
the purview of the scheme, some of the peripheral items of 
assistance, viz., semi-micro analysis equipment, tube-wells, over- 
head tanks, cycle-sheds and chalk-boards, as it was felt that 
these items should go into maintenance rather than the develop- 
ment of colleges. 

Since both Central and state governments, in varying 
measure, fund all types of institutions of higher learning, col- 
leges have to be constantly on the look out for aid in order to 
be viable institutions, 

In fact, the whole system of financing higher education needs 
to be revamped and regularized so that institutions at different 
levels are adequately cared for. At present, while colleges of 
general education are generally in the red, professional colleges 
funded by their respective Ministries are comparatively better 
off. The UGC is not unaware of this problem and has suggested 
that “with a view to achieving effective coordination between 
the various fields of higher education, particularly at the post- 
graduate and research stage, these funds (should be) made 
available to the colleges in consultation with the Commission.”42 

Colleges have, inadvertently, been the losers, for the UGC in 
its early years, was not too sure how best to function as the major 
coordinating agency in a federal system. In an early report, it 
expressed its anxiety to deal with situations arising from a 
multiplicity of causes in a rapidly changing socioeconomic 
society and therefore it required greater freedom in financial 


terms to “shift its objectives and goals, vary its emphasis and 
take up new objectives as the situati 


on in its judgement 
demands. 


48 Tt was looking for operational flexibility within 
plan allocations rather than being bound by annual budgetary 
provisions. The UGC has always emphasized that the number 
of colleges should be limited and admission made selective, so 
that discipline, administrative efficiency and academic standards 
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are maintained. Its policy has been to remove disparities and 
regional imbalances and raise standards by improving the 
quality of education in colleges. It is not easy to reach these 
somewhat conflicting goals, especially when resources are so 
limited. 

However, the concern for colleges became stronger in the 
sixties and gathered momentum in the seventies. In 1962, the 
UGC set up a small committee under Dr. D. S. Kothari, UGC 
Chairman, to advise the UGC on the policy to be followed for 
developing colleges and improving standards. In 1964, a “Com- 
mission on Colleges” was set up under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. G. S. Mahajani, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Udaipur, to suggest ways and means to improve collegiate edu- 
cation and also to recommend steps to be taken in this regard 
during Plan IV. The most recent js the UGC Standing 
Advisory Committee for the development of colleges, the re- 
commendations of which will form the base for the UGC's 
development plans for Plan VI. 

The UGC Committee on Standards published its report in 
1965. It indicated that colleges increased in number through 
“the influence of political. pressure, regional rivalry and paro- 
chial sentiments,” without paying attention “to their ability to 
provide at least a modicum of the requisite physical facilities 
45 Tt was its considered opinion that colleges 


and personnel. 
d only a low priority” in the 


“appear to have so far receive 
various schemes of the UGC.*° 
The Education Commission (1964-66) wanted the UGC to 
conduct a survey in consultation with state governments, and 
classify colleges according to staff, equipment and performance. 
It recommended that in matters of grants-in-aid to colleges, a 
Chancellors of the universities in a state 


committee of Vice- 
nment and a council of affiliated 


should advise the state gover’ 
colleges should function in each university to advise on matters 
Pertaining to colleges. 

All along, UGC assistance was largely in the realm of pro- 
viding the physical infrastructure for study and research. Al- 
though -some were critical of this sort of activity uncalled for 
under the Act, the UGC had its own reasons to explain its 
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action. It felt that unless and until well equipped libraries and 
laboratories were available, students and teachers would not 
find the environment conducive to higher academic pursuits. 
In 1969-70 alone, grants amounting to Rs. 63.15 lakhs were 
sanctioned to ninety-six colleges for the extension and improve- 
ment of library facilities. For staff quarters and teachers’ hostels, 
grants amounting to Rs. 34.08 lakhs were sanctioned to forty 
colleges. Grants amounting to Rs. 38,009,826 were paid to eighty 
universities and deemed universities on a sharing basis, towards 
construction and expansion of library buildings up to the end 
of the year 1972-73,47 Besides, the UGC has spent much on 
hobby workshops, hostels, non-resident student centres and the 
like. 

The emphasis on physical infrastructure has been so pro- 
nounced that the UGC has even been criticized for its pre- 
occupation with “bricks and mortar” and its neglect of quality 
improvement programmes. 

Sometimes, money for building purposes has been recklessly 
spent. For instance, the construction of a library building for 
Kashmir University, originally estimated to cost Rs. 5 lakhs, 
remained incomplete although a sum of Rs. 58.40 lakhs had 
already been spent on this structure up to September 1976. 

The Public Accounts Committee (1977-78) held the view 
that the UGC was unable to undertake the kind of systematic 
progressing and appraisal that quality improvement program- 
mes called for. It stated that to spend, without much scrutiny, 
on buildings, staff, equipment, etc. was easy, whereas appro- 
priation of grants for quality improvement needed expertise 
and effort. It quoted the Secretary, Ministry of Education who 
Stated that “to improve quality is extremely difficult, but to 
expand is quite easy.’48 However, the UGC still feels that most 
universities and colleges still do not have the minimum phy- 
sical infrastructure facilities required. 

Nevertheless, the UGC has confessed that “the present level 
of expenditure for library books and journals in the universities 
is certainly below their minimum requirements and the 
Situation is much worse in the affiliated colleges.”49 A com- 
parison of the total expenditure during the two periods 
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(1969-70 to 1973-74 and 1974-75 to 1978-79) reveals that “the 
expenditure on buildings and infrastructural facilities declined 
from 49 to 30% while the expenditure on equipment increased 
from 20 to 34% and the expenditure on books and journals 
from 11 to 34%. Thus, the order of priority has substantially 
changed in favour of equipment, books and journals during the 
period 1974-75 to 1978-79 as part of the developing strategy, 
proposed by the Planning Group in the beginning of the fifth 
plan period.”50 

In sum, roughly from 1956 to 1961 the UGC had not con- 
sciously embarked on a well chalked out programme of action. 
Though aware of falling academic standards, it was even more 
acutely aware of federal complexities and irritants. So, the UGG 
was guarded and cautious in its encounter with states — their 
universities and colleges. Not that it lacked sanctions; it chose 
not to use them. It was finding its way, seeking an original 
approach, preferring to coax and persuade rather than insist 
and assert. It tackled problems on an ad hoc basis and by and 
large paid scant attention to colleges. 

Belatedly, there has been a shift in UGC activity —a move 
in the right direction. The Annual Report of the UGC 
(1978-74) carries a separate section on the development of col- 
leges and this feature is continued in subsequent reports. The 
UGC is devoting much attention to academic matters such as 
the restructuring of courses, the three-year degree pattern and 
the like. It has provided financial assistance for the develop- 
ment of postgraduate studies in the colleges and attached high 
Priority and importance to these programmes. While UGC 
assistance to postgraduate departments in universities is on a 
hundred percent basis, to colleges it is on a sharing basis. In 
1972-78, the Commission felt it necessary to review the whole 
question of assistance to postgraduate departments in affiliated 
colleges, as UGC assistance had resulted only in expansion and 
not enrichment of higher education. It was proposed to have 
the whole matter examined by an expert committee. 

The UGC tries to make undergraduate courses of study more 
meaningful, balanced and effective. It has paid special attention 
to General Education. A Standing Advisory Committee on 
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General Education was reconstituted in December 1965. Efforts 
have been made to restructure courses with the help of Subject 
Panels, so as to make courses more relevant to the needs of the 
community. The UGC provides assistance to selected univer- 
sities and colleges for this type of activity. 

Since half the number of colleges have an enrolment of less 
than 400, and are in rural areas, they were outside the purview 
of the UGC. Now, the UGC has worked out a programme of 
reorienting such colleges towards rural problems. It has sug- 
gested courses which link theory to practice and have definite 
field orientation. 

The UGC has accepted the following general principles on 
the recommendation of the Standing Advisory Committee on 
the development of colleges : 

(i) A district with five or less arts, science and commerce 
colleges may be treated as backward and grants be 
provided to these colleges on the basis of norms for 
backward areas. 

Gi) Colleges having a minimum student enrolment of 200 
and 10 permanent teachers in the three-year degree 
course, and 150 students and 7 permanent teachers in 
the two-year degree course in backward areas may be 
provided assistance of up to Rs. 3 lakhs for books, 
Faculty Improvement Programmes, (FIP), etc., on the 
usual sharing basis. But there will be no aid for the 
construction of buildings. 

(iii) Colleges having an enrolment of more than 1,000 stu- 
dents in the degree classes are eligible for assistance of 
up to Rs. 8 lakhs; and those having over 2,000 students 
can get up to Rs. 10 lakhs assistance. The assistance 
for the initial Rs. 5 lakhs may be on the usual sharing 
basis and the remaining amount may be made available 
on 75:25 sharing basis to meet the justified needs of 
development of such colleges. Such colleges could be 
prepared for autonomous status. 

(iv) Evening colleges may be given assistance for the pur- 

~ chase of books, journals, etc., but will not be eligible 
for assistance for building. 7 
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(v) A women’s college, if it is the only one in the district, 
may be provided development assistance on. the merit 
of each case.5+ 

Another innovative idea, intended to make the educatiorial 
system more flexible and relate it to national needs, is that of 
autonomous colleges. The purpose is not to promote elitism or 
make for a caste structure among collegiate institutions, but to 
enable some colleges to serve as pace-setters and innovators of 
educational reforms. This was a suggestion of the Education 
Commission, and the UGC, at its meeting held on 10th Sep- 
tember 1973, accepted the guidelines, criteria and pattern of 
assistance for autonomous colleges. 

The College Science Improvement Programme (COSIP) was 
initiated in 1970-71. The College Humanities and Social Scien- 
ces Improvement Programme (COHSSIP) was initiated in 
1974-75. These are schemes intended to strengthen and enrich 
teaching, training and the examination process. Through these 
programmes, for each of which a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs is available 
to selected colleges for three years, opportunities are provided 
for experimentation, innovation and the modernization of 
syllabi. COSIP was taken up at two levels: (1) in selected col- 
leges to include the entire science faculty, and (2) as a Univer- 
sity Leadership Project (ULP) in any one science subject in all 
the colleges affiliated to a university. Forty-five colleges could not 
f the programme till September 1976; 
o whom grants of Rs. 13.45 lakhs had 
been released in the first phase, the UGC decided not to provide 
any further grant for Phase II because of unsatisfactory work. 
With regard to ULP, till March 1975, twenty-five departments 
relating to 14 universities were selected for participation. For 
Plan V, the UGC had decided that every university which had 
more than twenty affiliated colleges, be invited to take up ULPs. 
Nevertheless, till March 1976, no new department was brought 
w of the project.* However, during the year 


under the purvie 
1977-78, the Commission paid grants amounting to Rs. 39.11 


lakhs to colleges, under COSIP, and Rs. 26.64 lakhs to the 
university departments undertaking University Leadership Pro- 


jects. COHSSIP was started off in colleges that had successfully 


complete the first phase o. 
in the case of six colleges t 
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carried out the experiment in science subjects. So far 126 col- 
leges have been selected for participation in COHSSIP. During 
the year 1977-78, the Commission paid grants amounting to 
Rs. 42.52 lakhs to colleges under COHSSIP and Rs. 1.90 lakhs 
to the university departments undertaking University Leadership 
Projects.53 

Though both COSIP and COHSSIP have contributed to some 
extent in improving the standards of undergraduate teaching, 
they have not yet succeeded in creating a ‘wave of change.’ 
Experience has shown that colleges implementing these schemes 
need autonomy in academic matters and also adequate com- 
munication between themselves and with other colleges in the 
university. Teachers need to be involved in these activities on 
a much wider scale, and so also the state governments. 

The UGC Review Committee (1980) has suggested that the 
State government should be involved in these programmes right 
from their inception. “This would imply that the state govern- 
ment would have to be requested by the UGC/Ministry of Edu- 
cation to include a provision in the grants-in-aid code for col- 
leges under which colleges may be given specific additional 
grants for approved quality programmes on a selective basis. 
The involvement of the state governments would also bring 
about an integrated development of colleges under general 
development and quality programmes.” 54 

The UGC has also paid attention to the needs of faculty 
members. It has borne in mind the view of the Education Com- 
mission that what affects the quality of education and its con- 
tribution to development is the quality, competence and char- 
acter of teachers. After all, “a good teacher must be a continu- 
ing student”. With the tremendous explosion of knowledge, a 
teacher must keep abreast of the latest developments in his 
discipline. He must acquire new insights and equip himself 
with new tools of analysis, so that he can improve his profes- 
sional competence. The UGC has a programme of Summer 
Institutes, seminars, refresher courses, academic conferences, 
fellowships, travel grants, etc. with this aim in view. 

Summer Institutes need special mention. The Education Com- 
mission viewed them “as a major instrument in the country’s 
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effort towards improvement of science education in schools and 
colleges.” From 1964 to 1972, the UGG organized 413 summer 
institutes. The programme of Summer Institutes is being operat- 
ed in collaboration with, and with the assistance of the US 
Agency for International Development. An assessment of 
Summer Institutes is carried out every year, through Evaluation 
Conferences, so that through feedback, remedial action can be 
taken, new approaches adopted and better techniques in- 
corporated in work schedules. 

The UGC has also arranged National Fellowships, Lecture- 
ships and Associateships. These provide facilities for teachers 
engaged in research, to visit and work for short periods in 
advanced institutions. It has also utilized the services of retired 
teachers, provided Travel Grants, granted sabbatical leave and 
encouraged teachers to avail themselves of the Faculty Improve- 
ment Programme (FIP). Above all, it has persevered in its 
efforts to revise the salary scales of college teachers and, 
happily, has succeeded in its endeavours. 

In a variety of ways, the UGC has exerted itself to help stu- 
dents and teachers in academic and allied matters. To alleviate 
the miseries of students who lack congenial conditions and 
facilities for advanced studies, the UGC has provided funds for 
hostels, student homes, hobby workshops etc. It has promoted 
sports and games, introduced health service schemes and pro- 
vided Student Aid Funds, Book Banks, Career Guidance and 
Information Bureaux and Field Work Facilities. Its assistance 
for items like water-coolers, tubewells, chalk-boards and over- 
head tanks, though questionable as it amounts to diffusion of 
scarce resources, is nevertheless rightly motivated. 

The lacuna in the working of the UGC is essentially in the 
absence of some’ institutionalized arrangement for feedback, 
regular evaluation and periodic assessment of schemes in ope- 
ration.55 Its decision to involve the faculty in the implementa- 


tion of various development programmes and to set up a plan- 


ning and evaluation board in each university for the task, is 
d review of 


noteworthy. A good beginning is the monitoring an 
COSIP and COHSSIP, 
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The UGC’s special attention to colleges is most welcome. It 
accepted the recommendation of its Standing Committee on the 
Development of Colleges (1970) to set up College Development 
Councils to coordinate the development of colleges so that faci- 
lities for higher education could be treated within each univer- 
sity and within the state concerned, on a planned basis. The 
CDC was to serve as a vital link between the UGG, colleges and 
the State Education Department. It could consist of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Coordinator/Director/Dean of the CDC, a few 
senior teachers of university teaching departments, some prin- 
cipals, a few teachers from affiliated colleges and a representative 
of the state government, the total number not exceeding thirty. 
In order to set up the CDSs, the assistance of the UGC would 
be on a cent per cent basis and would be available initially for 
a period of three years, after which the scheme would be re- 
viewed.°® The College Development Council was to function 
as a policy-making body in regard to proper planning and 
integrated development of colleges; to conduct surveys of all 
affiliated colleges, prepare perspective plans for the development 
and opening of new colleges, and evaluate and assess the impact 
of UGC grants. In sum, it would function as the chief organ or 
instrumentality entrusted with college needs and development. 

With the focus on colleges, the UGC is on the right lines. 
The decision to make available basic grants to colleges for books 
and equipment and the substantial increase in funds for general 
development of colleges are praiseworthy. The attention paid 
to the development of post-graduate studies in colleges is also 
a commendable feature. Also, through the University Leader- 
ship Programme (ULP), instruction at the undergraduate level 
is sought to be improved. The idea of lead colleges,57 auto- 
nomous colleges, as also the concessions to colleges in Metro- 
politan cities*® and colleges in backward/tribal areas/districts 
are indicative of the efforts of the UGC to tone up the edu- 
cational system. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that not all colleges get grants. 
Further, most of the grants are channelled through universities. 
With the necessary involvement of the state government, pro- 
cedures become cumbersome and elaborate. Many bottlenecks 
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impede the smooth and speedy flow of funds. UGC schemes for 
colleges have not all got off the ground. Some like COSIP and 
COHSSIP have not been an unqualified success. The full impact 
of the UGC’s effort to develop collegiate education has not yet 
been felt. It is a tale that the eighties will tell. 

The UGC and the states. The management of education is a 
matter of Centre-state collaboration. With higher education be- 
ing increasingly managed from the Centre, what is the position 
at the state level? Since state universities are set up by state 
governments, they are largely funded by them. But they also 
get aid from the Centre, mainly through the UGC. How does 
the UGC interact with state governments in the funding of state 
universities and in its overall task of coordination and main- 
tenance of standards ? 

Undoubtedly, there has been a continuous and large-scale 
increase in the number of universities and colleges. The UGC 
Review Committee of 1977 stated that “the number of univer- 
sities grew from 33 in 1956 to 111 in 1975; the number of col- 
leges rose from 1004 in 1956 to 4388 in 1975; the number of 
teachers shot up from 36,000 to over 1.5 lakh in the same period, 
and yet the teacher-pupil ratio worsened from 1:18 to 1:20. An 
open door policy was followed, with scant regard for available 
facilities like buildings, equipment, libraries and adequately 
qualified staff,””59 

State governments are known to give in to mounting populist 
pressures. Although the Education Commission had commented 
on “a tendency on the part of some states to earmark funds for 
the setting up of new colleges and even new universities, rather 
than to strengthen the standards of existing institutions’® and 
had recommended that no new university should be started 
unless the UGC agreed and adequate funds were provided, the 
increase in the number of higher educational institutions con- 
tinued unabated. 

The Planning Commission, in its guidelines for higher edu- 
cation during Plan IV, had stated that the main emphasis 
would be on consolidation and improvement of higher edu- 
cation. In another directive it stated that during Plan IV, 
‘proposals to set up new universities will be carefully examined 
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by the UGC and the Ministry of Education’. The UGC too, 
has been alive to this problem. In its Report (1968-69) it stated 
that, “in a few cases action regarding the establishment of new 
universities was taken without its prior concurrence or know- 
ledge.” However, one needs to remember that in a society of 
Scarcity, quantitative expansion can only be at the cost. of 
qualitative growth. Besides, states are unequal partners with the 
Centre in matters of finance, and suffer from a perennial short- 
age of funds. Moreover, investment in education being invest- 
ment in human capital, returns are not realized easily or fast 
enough to make educational development self-sustaining. So, 
while states expand educational facilities, standards drop. 

States are not niggardly in their support of higher education. 
At least 20% of the state budget, and in some states like Kerala, 
as much as 40%, is allocated to education. Of this amount, at 
least one-tenth goes to higher education. In addition to the 
directive in Part IV of the Constitution, one could expect 
strong political and democratic compulsions to play their part 
in enhancing funds for school education. After all, those who 
gain from higher education are not numerically large or poli- 
tically significant. Besides, the state government is hardly the 
immediate beneficiary of sophisticated research and high 
academic pursuits. Nevertheless, what is revealing is that states 
have shown a remarkable willingness to spend proportionately 
larger amounts on higher education. But this amount hardly 
suffices, for though it is a sizable chunk of the education budget, 
the latter is too limited to take care of the educational require- 
ments in- toto. Besides, the rate at which institutions of higher 
learning proliferate is amazing.®t 

A compelling motive for the states to make bigger outlays for 
university education is not only to meet the increasing 
educational demands of a locality, but to enable institutions to 
‘lift?’ UGC assistance. And again, overhead costs are bound to 
be higher than at the school level.” 

The Centre (Ministry of Education), through the UGG, dis- 
penses its obligation according to Entry 66, List I of the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution. Hence, the UGC, created by the 
Centre, has to deal with the universities set up by the state. It 
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is this very sensitive area of UGC-state government relations 
that one must probe. While the UGC has no mandate from the 
states, it is expected to help them out financially, so that 
standards are maintained. After all, state governments lack 
“knowledge, expert personnel, the experience, the imagination, 
the energy, to move authoritatively into university leadership.” 
While the states maintain the universities, they do not pay much 
attention to their development. It is here that the UGC steps 
in and through its funds, policies and programmes fulfils its 
role. (Appendix 4.2) 

A recent decision of the UGC mentioned in the Review Com- 
mittee Report (1980) is to provide assistance for the develop- 
ment of a university department for post-graduate teaching and 
research at three different levels, viz., Centres of Advanced 
Study (the upper limit of financial assistance will be Rs. 20 
lakhs), Departments of Special Assistance (aid up to Rs. 15 
lakhs) and Departmental Support (aid up to about Rs. 10 
lakhs) . 

For purposes of development of universities, the UGC pro- 
vides grants for Science Education Centres, University Service 
and Instrumentation Centres, Area Studies Programmes and 
Regional Library Centres. The Approach paper emphasizes 
improvement in quality of university education and educational 
(both adult and community) extension work. It seeks to cate- 
gorize universities into the well-developed, the developing and 
those which have the potential to reach the well-developed 
state in 5 years, and relate aid to the needs of each group. It 
also plans to strengthen administrative and planning infra- 
structure,®3 

The UGC Act gives the UGC full responsibility for Central” 
universities and those ‘deemed’ universities. This means that 
their entire expenditure, both maintenance and development, 
is borne by the UGC. But state universities can expect aid only 
for development. This aid is on a sharing basis and for the plan 
period. Therefore, the recurring expenditure which develop- 
ment creates, becomes committed expenditure forced upon the 
states. This leads to serious imbalances in the funding of in- 


stitutions.¢! However, Section 12(c) of The UGC (Amend- 
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ment) Act 1972, enables the UGC to provide even maintenance 
grants to state universities for any general or special purpose. 

The UGC bears the entire expenditure, not only of the above 
mentioned universities, but of their affiliated colleges as well. 
For instance, “The state universities of Madhya Pradesh, like 
Jiwaji, Raipur and Indore, get hardly Rs. 3 lakhs per year of 
maintenance grant which is less than one-third of the amount 
that a Delhi college gets.’’6 

Besides, there is considerable disparity in the quantum of 
grants released to state universities inter se.66 The same was 
true of Central universities inter se. Although it was felt that, 
like its British counterpart, the UGC could provide for all 
universities in all respects, this is not possible in the federal 
context of India. The UGC has rightly stated that “the sharing 
principle was adopted by the Commission because of the pattern 
of allocation of development funds between the Centre and the 
states adopted by the Planning Commission under the five year 
plan.”6t Perhaps the UGC could include state representatives 
to ensure better understanding of state problems. 

What needs to be stressed is that, till 1977, states had the 
constitutional authority and responsibility for all education. 
The UGG, being conscious of state sensitivities in this regard, 
chose not to play a very pronounced role. It preferred to coax, 
encourage and reason rather than coerce. However, its relation- 
ship with the state governments, though not strained, is not 
cordial.68 An oft-heard complaint is that there is no effective 
coordination between the UGC and state governments with 
regard to the formulation of state education plans in higher 
education. A dire need is felt for a coordinating body that 
links UGC, state government and state universities so that the 
planning and financing of higher education is streamlined.® 

Though UGC men do sit in on discussions of state plans, the 
Planning Commission complains that they have not been able 
to ensure that provision is made in state plans for the state’s 
Share in schemes conducted on a sharing basis for the plan 
period, and for the total committed expenditure after the plan 
period when the UGC’s contribution ceases. The UGC is also 
accused of not taking into account the overall financial position 
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of a university when finalizing the matching-basis schemes, even 
though it has statutory powers to do so. Since its main concern 
was only the development of universities, it concentrated largely 
on that aspect of expenditure instead of viewing the financial 
needs in toto. This resulted in increasingly heavy financial 
burdens for the states to bear. 

In self-defence, UGC men blame the state governments for 
not being enthusiastic about higher education. If the states 
had proper perspective planning, they could provide for these 
funds in their dealings with the Planning Commission, Finance 
Commission, etc. The truth is that states have no plans of their 
own apart from those prepared by universities on the UGC 
guidelines, With the perennial shortage of money, they would 
prefer the UGC to handle all developmental costs and not just 
a part of them. With the UGC reaching out more and more 
directly to universities and colleges, there is real danger that 
the latter could ignore the state governments and negotiate 
directly with the UGG, or even present the state governments 
with a fait accompli. A case in point is that of the Gujarat 
Government which approved a Plan III programme only in the 
last year of the plan period. It approved, for grants, only some 
items and rejected others. Meanwhile, the university had im- 
plemented most of the programmes for fear that delay would 
result in forfeiting all UGC assistance.” A corrective to this is 
seen in Plan V, which declares that no development scheme, 
even when approved by the UGC can be processed unless and 
until the state government clears it. The universities must sub- 
mit copies of proposals to both the UGC and the state govern- 
ment, When the UGC approves of them, the state government 
is intimated and its approval for a matching share is sought. 
Once the approval is received, UGC sanction is sought and the 
scheme is implemented. The major trouble spot is the meeting 
ground between UGG and state governments, and it is here that 
remedial action is called for. 

This difficulty had been visualized in as early as 1955, when 
the Lok Sabha debated the UGC Bill. Shri M. D. Joshi pointed 
out this lacuna when he stated: “...- But nowhere in this Bill 
is the state government considered as a necessary factor. It 1s 
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the state government which is giving the grants. It is the state 
government which has created several universities .... But the 
state government as such is given no recognition whatsoever in 
this Bill....I think that each state government should be 
associated and therefore, an obligatory clause should be put in 
by which it will be necessary for the Commission to have on its 
associate members’ panel, such members who will represent the 
State government adequately.”71 

As the UGC builds up confidence in itself and acquires the 
expertise and experience to shoulder academic leadership, it 
will have to pay special attention to its relations with the states. 
Given the spirit of cooperative federalism and the placement of 
education on the Concurrent List, the UGC should find it easy 
to throw a bridge across to the state governments, so that a work- 
ing partnership can be evolved between the UGG, state govern- 
ments and state universities. 

A hopeful sign is the decision to associate a representative 
of the state government with the work of the visiting committees 
in Plan V. But this in itself would not be the ideal solution to 
the problem. The UGC (Amendment) Act 1972 in Section 12(c) 
has removed a legal impediment. It has enabled the UGC to 
provide grants to state universities for development or main- 
tenance or both. Thus, an important blanket power is given 
to the UGC which can now treat state universities on par with 
Central universities.72 Accordingly, state governments could be 
advised to divert their funds in a bigger way to school edu- 
cation. Despite this breakthrough in a stalemate, it is un- 
fortunate that Centres of Advanced Study are to revert to state 
universities after ten years of UGC management ! 

The UGC's assistance to the states is normally on a matching 
basis, the idea being that since states had the constitutional 
responsibility for education, the UGC would want to encourage 
the development of universities through state funds. The general 
formula is that the UGC bears two-thirds of all non-recurring 
expenditure such as on buildings and equipment; half of all 
recurring expenses of development such as additional staff or 
new courses; and four-fifths of the cost of an increase in univer- 
sity staff salaries (half of the salary increase in men’s private 
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colleges and three-fourths in women’s private colleges). It pays 
half the cost of men’s hostels and three-fourths the cost of 
women’s hostels. Moreover, the grants are only for the plan 
period. After that, the financial burden falls on the states. The 
states resent this heavy burden, but the UGC is of the opinion 
that it is up to the state governments to take this expenditure 
into account when they bargain before the Finance Commission. 

It is this question of matching grants that must be re- 
examined. The Committee of Members of Parliament on Higher 
Education and the Education Commission felt that the condi- 
tions of patterned grants must be modified.’ With the con- 
stitutional bottleneck removed, the UGC, now armed with 
additional powers, should consider the possibility of taking over 
additional financial responsibility for all institutions of higher 
learning. After all, matching-funds are difficult to come by, be 
it in a university or a college.™* 

It is interesting to note that The UGC Act (1956) laid down 
that the UGC may “advise any authority, if such advice is asked 
for, on the establishment of a new university or on proposals 
connected with the expansion of the activities of a university.” 
This clause, not being of a mandatory character, came to be 
ignored. In its very first Report, the UGC referred to some 
state governments having “not thought fit to ask for the advice 
of the Commission before establishing new universities.”"75 A 
few years later, the UGC categorically stated that “state govern- 
ments do not avail themselves of the advice we could give in 
establishing new universities or settling the detailed provisions 
of the relevant acts, so that care can be taken to see that the 
law embodies no provision constituting a serious invasion of the 
academic autonomy of the universities concerned or conflicting 
with well-established principles of selecting teachers on expert 
advice. Such provisions are liable to be misused under political 
pressure for the ends of party politics.”"® And again, “the 
establishment of a new university is justified if it can help to 
maintain and raise standards.”?7 In fact, the UGC has been 
Yeiterating these views even more emphatically in subsequent 


years,.78 
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The UGC representative, in his testimony to the Estimates 
Committee of Parliament, pointed out that since the passing of 
the UGC Act, six universities were set up without consulting 
the UGC. With regard to another six, the state governments did 
consult the UGC, but established them either in spite of the 
disagreement of the UGC, or while the UGC was still consider- 
ing the question.79 

The UGC would like a healthy convention to be established, 
that there be prior consultation with it before a university is 
set up. But failing this, it has repeatedly advocated that the 
UGC Act be suitably amended. Even the Sapru Committee re- 
commended the same. This change was effected by The UGC 
(Amendment) Act 1972. However, “.... despite the introduc- 
tion in 1972 of Section 12A of the UGC Act 1956 .... there 
does not appear to be any substantial improvement in regard 
to the problem of proliferation of universities and colleges. The 
number of universities/deemed universities and colleges has in- 
creased from 103 and 4158 in 1972-78 to 115 and 4569 respec- 
tively in 1976-77. The Committee also find that, barring a 
temporary ban on release of further grants, the Commission has 
not so far withheld the grants to any university.”’80 

The UGC has often been criticized for the fact that, right 
from its inception, it has always fought shy of using the powers 
invested in it through Section 13 and Section 14 of the original 
Act. Section 13 gives it the power of inspection and Section 14, 
the power to withhold grants. The UGC has not resorted to the 
use of either of these powers. 

Although the UGG is expected to review and scrutinize the 
working of universities in order to coordinate and maintain 
standards, yet the only means by which it can assert its autho- 
rity and insist on compliance with i 
of the purse. But this is a drastic 
rather hold in reserve. 


After all, the UGC budget is siphoned off from that of the 
Ministry of Education. It is actually a part of that surplus which 
the Centre makes available to the states directly, through the 
UGC or the Finance Commission. So, if the UGC withheld 
grants it would strain Centre-state relations. Again, till recent- 


ts directives is by the power 
power which the UGC would 
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ly, it was strongly felt that as long as education was the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the states, the withholding of grants 
by a central agency could cause bitterness and resentment 
among the states. If institutions of higher learning were starved 
for want of finances, whatever the justification for the cuts, the 
victims would be, not the states, but students and teachers in 
particular and the cause of education in general. 

Academics have often felt that, given due care and discretion, 
these powers could occasionally be used with telling effect. Even 
the Estimates Committee deplored this neglect. 

“The Committee are surprised to note the lenient attitude 
of the UGC in this matter. They feel certain that if the afore- 
said section had come into play, development schemes in some 
of the universities would not have been delayed so much as has 
been pointed out by the Committee in Chapter III. It is of ut- 
most importance that the Commission should exercise its legiti- 
mate powers effectively, if standards are to be maintained and 
improved,’’81 

It is interesting to note the reply of the UGC to the findings 
and comments of the Estimates Committee. ‘Inspection is re- 
sorted to only when there is something seriously wrong with 
the universities. We do not want to upset the whole academic 
atmosphere of the university. So many social and other factors 
have to be taken into account when an inspection is resorted to. 
It is the last resort.” As for withholding grants, “We consider 
that it is an extreme step and it will cause quite a lot of flutter 
and heart-burning among the students and teachers.”82 

With the Centre enjoying concurrent powers in the field of 
education, and at the same time continuing to be responsible for 
coordination and maintenance of standards in higher education. 
the UGG, with the backing of the Central Ministry of Edu- 
cation, could be more forthright and effective in dealing with 
the states and their universities. It need not sound apologetic 


any more | 


fo 


NOTES 


Report of the University Education Commission, 1949, p. 408. 
As quoted in the Report of the University Education Commis- 
sion, p. 450. 

Section 12 (c) of the UGG (Amendment) Act, 1972 enables the 
Commission to allocate and disburse out of its funds, grants to 
other universities, “as it may deem necessary or appropriate for 
the development of such universities or for the maintenance, or 
development or both, of any specified activities of such univer- 
sities or for any other general or specified purpose, provided 
that in making any grant to any such university the Commis- 
sion shall give due consideration to the development of the uni- 
versity concerned, its financial needs, standards attained by it 
and national purposes which it may serve.” 

The UGC Act 1956 Section 13 (1) states: “For the purpose of 
ascertaining the financial needs of a university, or its standards 
of teaching, examination and research, the Commission may, 
after consultation with the university, cause an inspection of 
any department or departments thereof, to be made in such 
manner as may be prescribed and by such person or persons as 
it may direct.” The UGC Act 1956 (Section 14) states: “If 
any university fails within a reasonable time to comply with 
any recommendation made by the Commission under Section 12 
or Section 13, the Commission, after taking into consideration 
the cause, if any, shown by the university for its failure to 
comply with such recommendation, may withhold from the uni- 


versity, the grants proposed to be made out of the Fund of the 


Commission.” 
Data collected from the Re. 


port of the Review Committee on the 
UGC, 1977, p. 87. 


. During Plan IV, one Visiting Committee was appointed for 


each university. During Plan V one Visiting Committee was 
appointed for a group of universities and also a representative 
of the respective state government was associated with the Visit- 
ing Committee. 
Out of 85 institutions eligible for development assistance during 


Plan IV, 76 were visited by the Visiting Committees for a very 
short period as detailed below : 


Number of universities Number of days of visit 


10 1 

52 2 

ar 3 
2 4 
1 (J ammu) 


Not indicated. 


Data collected from PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 118. 


_ 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15: 
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Data collected from UGC meeting Agenda notes. 

From the written note furnished by the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare at the Committee’s (PAC) instance, and 
quoted in PAC, 78rd Report, Sixth Lok Sabha, 1977-78, p. 115. 

“The Committee, however, note from the information furnished 
to them by the Ministry that in many cases, the time lag bet- 
ween the date of the visit of the Visiting Committee and the 
date of consideration by the Commission of the relevant Report 
of the Visiting Committee was as much as nearly five years.” 
Also, the consideration of the Reports has on some occasions in 
the past, been rather perfunctory ....- “To illustrate, at its 
meeting held on the 5th July, 1967, the Commission considered 
as many as 35 Reports of the Visiting Committees.” PAC, 78rd 
Report, 1977-78, p. 118. 

This Committee on Standards appointed in 1961, submitted its 
Report in 1964 and it was considered by the UGC in May 1965. 
But the UGC merely forwarded the report to the Universities 
and state governments for suitable action. This was criticized 
by the Estimates Committee 52nd Report, April 1966, who re- 
commended that “the UGC should pursue recommendations of 
these expert committees with the State Universities and keep 
a record as to how many recommendations of each expert com- 
mittee have been implemented.” The PAC in their 114th Report 
(1969-70) took note of the reply of the Ministry of Education 
that some of the recommendations of the Standards Committee 
were under various stages of implementation. Seven years later, 
the Secretary, UGC, admitted before the Committee during 
evidence in September 1977 that no watch was being kept on 
the implementation of individual recommendations of the 
Standards Committee and that the UGC “only keep a watch on 
the schemes rather than on the original recommendation.” PAC, 


srd Report, 1977-78, p. 10. 


PAC, 78rd Report, 1977-78, p. 230. fe r 
The UGC has to undertake the task of coordination and main- 


tenance of standards in well-nigh 111 universities and over 4,000 
colleges. The number of universities was 111 (including nine 
deemed ones) and colleges 4388 in 1975 according to the Report 
of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1977, p. 45. 

Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1977, pp. 85-87. 
These recommendations have been accepted by the Central 
Government as per the Resolution dated 30th April 1979. Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 


Department of Education). 1 
ae Sabha Debates : Proceedings other than questions and 


answers. Vol. IX, 11th Session, 1955, p. 92. 
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16. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28, 
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Under Section 25 (2) (e) and (£) of the UGC Act, the univer- 
sities are required to furnish the UGC with information relating 
to their financial position, studies undertaken and standards of 
teaching and examination. 

Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. IX, 11th Session, 1955, p. 412. 

Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, 9th Session, 1955, p. 575. 

Amartya Sen, ‘The Crisis in Indian Education’ in S. C. Malik 
(ed.), Management and Organization of Indian Universities, 
1971, p. 249. 


. For instance, the Ministry of Agriculture invited research pro- 


posals in agricultural sciences from Indian universities, through 
the UGC. This research programme was in collaboration with 
the Agricultural Research Services of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and was financed from the funds available under 
that agreement. UGC Annual Report, 1962-63. 

UGC Annual Report, 1961-62, pp. 7, 8. 

R and D Group of NCST, A Report on the Research Activities 
in Physics in India, 1966-71. As quoted in the Report of the Re- 
view Committee on the UGC, 1977, p. 29. 

While some would hold that universities do good research 
work there are others who point out that qualitatively, the work 
is not of a high order. “The present structure and organization 
of university departments precludes the pursuit of excellence in 
post-graduate work and research, especially in areas where the 
frontiers of knowledge meet and get blurred. This is unfortunate, 
because universities are the only institutions where all discip- 
lines meet, where possibilities of communication and interaction 
both horizontal and vertical exist, where the relevance and 
validity of research can be tested and refined with more ease 
and thoroughness.” Kaul, Higher Education in India, p. 101. 
For example, the collaboration between Bombay University and 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, or the collaboration 
between Madras University and the Central Leather Research 
Institute. 

Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1977, p. 30. 

Ibid., p. 30. Though the Resolution (G.R.) of 30th April 1979 
accepts this recommendation of the Review Committee, the 
Ministry of Education has so far not implemented it. 

UGC Annual Report, 1958-59, pp. 16, 17. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

But the Education Commission qualified its stand by adding, “it 
will not be possible to take this step immediately and that, for 
the time being, it would be more feasible to set up separate UGC 
type organizations for agriculture, engineering and medical edu- 


34. 
35. 


36. 


87. 
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cation.” Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, pp. 343, 
344. 

UGC Annual Report, 1966-67, P- 49. 

UGC Annual Report, 1973-74, p. 8. The Report of 1977-78 states 
that colleges cater to 88% of students at the undergraduate 
level, 53.9% at the post-graduate level and 14.4% at the research 


level. 


. Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, 9th Session, 1955, p. 98. 


UGC Annual Report, 1972-78, P. 51. 


. However, allocation of resources for Plan period 1978-83 would 


be in the ratio of 3:2 for “(a) development programmes of uni- 
versities and colleges; (b) quality improvement programmes and 
support of research. Further, in the development programme, 
the distribution between the universities and the colleges would 
also be in the ratio of 3:2.” UGC Annual Report, 1977-78, p. 22. 
Statistics collected from the Report of the Review Committee 
on the UGC, 1977, pp. 48, 49. 
J. L. Azad, Study of the Financing of Higher Education in 
India, 1975, p. 67. 
A top ranking official in the Ministry of Education explained 
that Central universities were actually funded in exactly the 
same way as state universities. It was only because of adminis- 
trative convenience that the ministry decided that since the UGC 
provided them with development grants, it could take care of 
their maintenance grants as well. The UGC Review Committee 
(1977) recommended that the Commission should report sepa- 
rately on (1) the maintenance activities in respect of central 
universities and their affiliated colleges and such other institu- 
tions as may be given maintenance grants and (2) the develop- 
s in respect of all universities. This recommenda- 
tion has been accepted by the Central Government. 
It must be noted that there are also a few non-plan schemes, 
e.g. UGC assistance to universities and colleges for the con- 
struction of gymnasia. «Jt will be on 75:25 sharing basis and 
will be provided outside the Plan allocation of the university/ 
Rs. 5 lakh scheme. It will be available for colleges with direct 
enrolment of 1500 in degree classes.” UGC letter No. F 7-30/75 
(CP) of 21st March 1977 from UGC to Registrar, Bombay Uni- 
versity. Another jllustration is that of aid on matching basis for 
universities and colleges for development of Play Fields and 
purchase of accessories for games and sports. This too was out- 
of the University/Rs. 5 lakh 
No. F7-30/75 (CP) of 19th 


side the Five Year Plan allocation 
scheme. (Letter of UGC Chairman, ) 3 
March 1977 from R. K. Chhabra, UGC to Bombay University.) 


ment activitie 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
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Non-Plan schemes’ allocations are for the Plan period or a fixed 
period. 

During 1975-76 the total number of colleges was 4508. Section 
2 (f) of the UGC Act, 1956, provides for recognition of Institu- 
tions by the Commission for the purpose of the Act. The Com- 
mission had as on 1st December 1976 recognized only 3267 col- 
leges which works out to only 72% of the total colleges in exis- 
tence during 1975-76. According to the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare, “the remaining colleges either did not fulfil 
the conditions laid down by the Commission ..... or they had 
not approached for recognition.” In another communication to 
the PAC, the Ministry stated that all of the colleges ‘recognized’ 
by the Commission “do not ipso facto qualify for assistance from 
the Commission. The Commission has prescribed terms and con- 
ditions for availing (sic) its assistance under different pro- 
grammes, for example, minimum students enrolment and faculty 
strength.” PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 95. “Out of 3267 col- 
leges recognized by the UGC on 1-12-76, only 1649 colleges i.e. 
one-half were not eligible for Development Grants.” Ibid., p. 100. 
According to recommendations of the UGC Standing Committee 
on the development of colleges, colleges having a minimum stu- 
dent enrolment of 200 and 10 permanent teachers in the three 
year degree course and 150 students and 7 permanent teachers 
in the two year degree course in backward areas, may be given 
assistance up to Rs. 3 lakhs for books, journals, equipment, 
Faculty Improvement Programme and remedial courses on the 
usual sharing basis. 

UGC, Approach to Development of Higher Education for the 
Plan Period 1978-83. 

Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1980, p. 64. 

UGC Annual Report, 1961-62, p. 6. 

UGC Annual Report, 1957-58, p. 4. 

The “Commission on Colleges” was originally appointed in 1962, 
but was reconstituted in 1964. Its recommendations were that 
the UGC should lay down minimum norms of affiliation; a ten 
year plan for the establishment of new colleges of various types 
should be drawn up by state governments and universities in 
collaboration with the UGC and experts; undergraduate edu- 
cation should be kept under constant review; UGC should select, 
on an All-India basis, autonomous colleges and that there should 
be no disparity in salaries of university and college teachers. 
A similar view was expressed more than a decade later in the 


UGC Approach to Development of Higher Education for the 
Plan Period 1978-83, 
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48, 
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50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


57. 


58. 
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The Estimates Committee (102nd Report, 3rd Lok Sabha) had 
suggested that the setting up of “sub-standard colleges should 
be regulated and controlled in the interest of maintenance of 
academic standards.” As a follow-up, the UGC had informed 
the Estimates Committee in June 1967, that it “proposes request- 
ing the State governments to make a survey of the situation in 
consultation with the universities and suggest ways and means 
for improvement.” The Education Commission had proposed 
something similar and expected the UGC to take the initiative 
in the matter. But the Ministry of Education had stated that 
the classification of colleges “is a big task to be taken up by the 
Commission alone,” and that “status reports of each college have 
to be prepared with the universities concerned with the help of 
College Development Council.” The Public Accounts Committee 
has recommended that the Ministry should initiate action in this 
regard forthwith and see that the colleges are classified with- 
out undue delay and that this classification is used for guidance 
in allocation of grants. PAC, 78rd Report, 1977-78, p. 108. 
UGG Annual Report, 1972-73, p. 38. 
PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 64. 
UGC Annual Report, 1972-73, p. 89. 
Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1980, p. 51. 
UGC Annual Report, 1977-78, p. 107. 
PAG, 78rd Report, 1977-78, pp- 219, 220, 230. 
Data collected from UGC Annual Report, 1977-78, Section VIII. 
Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1980, p. 93. s 
... “We also recommend that the UGC should have a cell with 
adequate technical and administrative support for analysing the 
data and reports from COSIP/COHSSIP (including ULP), for 


continuous monitoring and evaluation of the programme, for 
helping colleges/universities to implement it more effectively, 
asive and catalytic role with univer- 


for playing a more persu 3 nivi 
sities and colleges, for overall impact studies and for publicizing 
the successful ideas/innovations/educational material arising 


from COSIP/COHSSIP.” Report of the Review Committee on 
the UGC, 1980, p. 94. 
Bulletin of Higher Education, Vol. 4, August 1979, P: 48. 2 

Under this scheme, one or two colleges, identified in each dis- 
trict, will be required to prepare integrated programmes for 
intensive development. 
Bonbey and Madras were allotted Rs. 1 crore each, and Calcutta 
Rs. 2 crores, for the development of their colleges. In this con- 
nection in June 1975 the UGC requested the Vice-Chancellors 
of ete universities to send consolidated proposals for centraliz- 


ed facilities for the development of colleges. 
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Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 1977, p. 19. 

Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 381. 

Though in 1947 there were about 20 universities, in 1977-78 the 

number stood at 105, plus 10 institutions deemed to be univer- 

sities and 4,610 colleges. UGC Annual Report, 1977-78, p. 14. 

R. Gaudino, The Indian University, 1965, p. 150. 

UGC, Approach to Development of Universities and Colleges in 

the Plan Period 1978-83. 

“The Committee find that out of the development grants total- 

ling Rs. 165.39 crores released by the UGC during the seven 

year period from 1969-70 to 1975-76, the share of Central Uni- 

versities and Deemed Universities (numbering 10) was 27.2% 

against 46% share of all the state universities put together 

(numbering 104). It was explained that excessive expenditure 

on Central Universities was because of exclusive features such 

as grants paid for: 
(i) the medical colleges and hospitals attached to the two 
Central Universities; 

(ii) campus development and student amenities; 

(iii) schemes having assistance on cent per cent basis in the 
case of Central Universities and sharing basis in the case 
of state universities.” 

The Report of the PAC goes on to say that even if grants on 

account of these three factors were withdrawn, the share of the 

Central and Deemed Universities was still 41% against 59% of 

the state universities. PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, pp. 82, 83. 

K. L. Joshi, Problems of Higher Education in India, 1977, p. 248. 

Delhi colleges get all their expenditure met by the UGC because 

before the Commission was set up, they came directly under the 

Ministry of Education since they were affiliated to the Delhi 

University. In 1954 they were transferred to the UGC. The PAC 

noted that the maintenance expenditure during 1976-77 of fifty- 

five Delhi colleges totalled about Rs. 9 crores, working out to 
about Rs. 17 lakhs per college on an average. Considering the 
fact that these colleges cater to the needs of only 2.4% of the 
total student enrolment, the PAC felt that the expenditure was 

on the high side. PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 163. 

“During evidence it transpired that the main reason for the 

inter se disparity in the release of grants to the Universities is 


the application of the principle of matching grants.” PAC, 78rd 
Report, 1977-78, p. 88. 


UGC Annual Report, 1957-58, p. 19. 
A top UGC official maintained that they dealt with state univer- 


sities only and it was the business of these universities to man- 
age their affairs with their governments. 
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An official of the Education Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion and also a UGC member opined that such a coordinating 
body was absolutely necessary. 

Joshi, Problems of Higher Education, p. 256. 

Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, 9th session, 1955, p. 552. 

In the UGOC’s Approach to the Development of Higher Education 
for the Plan Period 1978-83, Plan VI, the UGC proposes to select 
a few state universities at a time for intensive support, similar 
to that available to a Central university. The selection would 
be based on appropriate criteria, such as the present stage of 
development of a university, the quality of its programmes and 
activities, its involvement in educational reforms and innovative 
programmes as well as community activities and extension, and 
its potential for functioning as an institution maintaining good 
results. 

“The system of matching grants has not worked satisfactorily. 
Both state governments and universities find it difficult to pro- 
vide matching funds. We, therefore, do not favour the system 
of matching grants and feel that, depending on the merits of the 
case, the conditions of grants should be liberalized.” Report of 
the Committee of Members of Parliament on Higher Education, 
1963, p. 45. 

The Chairman, UGC, during evidence before the Public 
Accounts Committee stated, “But these colleges can lift tha 
funds only if a certain matching-share is made available to them 
by the state governments. This can only be done if there is a 
well co-ordinated and well conceived policy of development on 
the part of the state governments. It is this weakness which 
has got to be rectified and, I think, it is in this context that 
perhaps the question of changing the Constitutional provision 
has arisen.” PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, P. 16. 

Report of the UGC, 1953-57, P. 11. 

UGC Annual Report, 1959-60, p. 2. 

UGG Annual Report, 1961-62, p. 2- 

UGC Annual Reports : 1963-64, p. 12; 4966-67, p. 3; 1969-70, 
p. 3; 1977-78, pP: 3, 4. 
Estimates Committee of 
to the Third Lok Sabha, 1966, pP- 30, 31. 
PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, P- 21. 
Estimates Committee, 102nd Report, p. 10. 


Tbid., p. 9 


Members of Parliament, 102nd Report 


CHAPTER V 


CONSULTATION AND COOPERATION 


The University Grants Commission has a direct and recogniz- 
able role in Centre-state relations in the field of higher edu- 
cation. However, there are other agencies which, at first, appear 
peripheral to the federal system, especially if federalism is 
viewed as “a static design, regulated by firm and unalterable 
rules’! laid down in the Constitution. 

With today’s tremendous expansion of knowledge and its 
application, the Centre’s role in the modern state has grown 
visibly. This is reflected in India in the accretion of several 
consultative bodies which operate from the Centre and under- 
take the work of planning and coordination on an All-India 
basis, with hardly any linkages at the state level. This is not to 
suggest the erosion of the federal principle, but to vindicate it. 
For, federalism today is defined anew. It is viewed as a vast un- 
folding dynamic process making for an ever-shifting relation- 
ship of joint action. Moreover, several of these agencies could 
give a better account of themselves if they had meaningful 
interaction with states by establishing state units or regional 
Offices, as is the case with the AICTE and ICSSR. 

The historical development of higher education in India 
reflects the specific role of the Centre from British times. The 
University Education Commission of 1949 further defined this 
role when it stated that the Centre should provide financial 
assistance based on special needs and merits, coordinate faci- 
lities to achieve maximum specialization with minimum costs, 
promote liaison between universities and national research 
laboratories and other government efforts to prevent duplica- 
tion, encourage mutual influence, adopt a national policy on 
admissions, appointments, structure, etc., to minimize regional 
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influences tending to disunity, and encourage efficiency in 
internal administration. Subsequently, the Constitution of India 
chalked out the domain of the Centre through Entries 63 to 66 
in List I. 

Entry 63 gives the Centre responsibility for the Central Uni- 
versities: Banaras and Aligarh, Viswa Bharati and Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, and the more recent ones of Hyderabad and 
Shillong. The President of India, in his role as Visitor, can 
enquire into all their internal matters. He has immense powers 
of supervision which are exercised through the Union Ministry 
of Education. The entire financial burden of these universities 
and their affiliated colleges, as also of institutions deemed to 
be universities,? is borne by the Central Government, through 
the UGC. The accounts are audited by India’s Auditor General 
and Comptroller of Revenues. In addition, the Centre takes 
charge of institutions of national importance, specialized re- 
search organizations and bilateral/foreign collaboration pro- 
grammes. 

Entry 64 permits the Centre to establish institutions for 
scientific and ‘technical education, such as the Indian Institutes 
of Technology founded by parliamentary statute and other 
degree and diploma institutions supported by various ministries 


of government. 
In most advanced countries, and also in India, the primary 


responsibility in scientific and technical matters lies with the 
Centre. Given their national and international importance, these 
subjects must perforce be entrusted to the Centre. Besides, not 
only do states lack impetus and strong motivation, they are 
constantly subjected to populist pressures that multiply ina 
plural society. Moreover, states are hardly the direct beneficiaries 
of scientific and technological advancement. 

Entry 66 defines the Centre’s role in the federal structure and 
assigns to it the responsibility for coordination and maintenance 
of standards in higher education. It is basically this entry, 
strengthened by judicial interpretation, that has enhanced the 
powers of the Centre and enlarged the sphere of its activity. 

The Central Ministry of Education has always assumed res- 
ponsibility for the collection and dissemination of information 
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pertaining to education. This clearing-house function which can 
be traced back to 1882 when the Indian Education Commission 
recommended that the Government of India should bring out 
quinquennial reviews on the progress of education, continues 
as an ongoing activity. Another major responsibility of the 
Ministry in educational planning, policy-making and evalu- 
ation, is the maintenance of a good statistical service. The 
Kothari Commission opined that such a service could have 
three main functions: “(a) to collect, publish and interpret 
educational data, (b) to conduct statistical studies, investiga- 
tions and surveys, (c) make projections and forecasts for the 
future’’.4 

As a matter of course, the Central Ministry of Education 
administers various special Institutes’ spread all over the 
country, provides finances to the states directly or through the 
UGG, for educational purposes, and determines national targets 
in education in five year plans, indicating priorities and pro- 
grammes.® It also looks into the cultural interests of the 
minorities, undertakes the propagation, development and en- 
richment of the national language and maintains liaison bet- 
ween India and the outside world. It pays special attention to 
adult education, the education of women and the education of 
weaker sections of the population. To equalize educational 
opportunities, it assists less developed states and backward areas 
of individual states. 

The Ministry of Education is assisted by as many as twenty 
Advisory Committees covering all aspects of education. Some 
of these are CABE, AICTE, National Board for Audio-Visual 
Education, Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and 
Recreation, and National Council for Rural Higher Education. 
The Ministry is technically responsible for policies and pro- 
grammes in higher education. All new legislation in education 
is channelled through the Ministry to Parliament and it is the 
Minister of Education who makes policy statements on the floor 
of the House and defends them. 

Mention must also be made of conferences, meetings and 
seminars organized by the Ministry of Education. These stimu- 
late academic thought, facilitate a fair exchange of views, 
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promote in-depth study of educational issues and create a 
climate of goodwill and mutual understanding. 

While several other Central Ministries, through their spe- 
cialized agencies, promote professional education in their 
specific subjects, it is the Ministry of Education which con- 
centrates on general and technical education.’ This results ina 
diffusion of both authority and responsibility and creates diffi- 
culties in coordination and educational planning.® 

Thus, the Ministry of Education undertakes various activities, 
though not all, constitutionally speaking, could be said to be- 
long to it. However, this is understandable in the context of 
cooperative federalism, in which, as J. P. Naik so aptly put it, 
the Centre plays the role of Big Brother ! 

The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE). There are 
several. All-India educational advisory bodies that assist in 
policy-making and in coordinating the educational facilities and 
development needs of different parts of the country. Of these, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education is the oldest. Its origin 
can be traced back to a suggestion by the Calcutta University 
Commission (1917-19). The Commission stated : “The Govern- 
ment of India can perform an invaluable function by defining 
the general aims of educational policy, by giving advice and 
assistance to local governments and to universities by coordinat- 
ing the work of various universities and by guarding against 
needless duplication and overlapping in the provision of the 
more costly forms of education.”® The CABE was set up in 
1920 under the Chairmanship of the Education Commissioner 
to the Government of India. But in three years, the Board was 
abolished on the recommendation of Indian Retrenchment 
Committee (1922-23). In early 1925, the question of its revival 
was considered. The Hartog Committee strongly recommended 
its revival and it was eventually revived in 1935. 

The Union Minister of Education is the Chairman of the 
CABE and the Education Secretary acts as its Secretary. On the 
Board are represented Parliament, State Governments (i.e. State 
Education Ministers or their Directors of Education), the Inter- 
University Board, the UGG, the AICTE, the CSIR, the All- 
India Council for Secondary Education, the National Council 
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for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) as well as 
principal All-India Advisory Councils. In addition, there are 
twenty nominated members of whom some are non-official edu- 
cationists and at least four are women. 

The CABE advises on any educational question referred to 
it by the Centre and the states. It calls for information and 
advice regarding educational developments of special interest 
to the country. Its scrutiny and recommendations are made 
available to the Government of India and state governments. 
In fact, the Government of India performs some of its con- 
stitutional responsibilities through the CABE. This Board plays 
a very important role in the coordination of educational deve- 
lopment, infusion of new ideas, introduction of new programmes 
and the initiation of important educational surveys and studies. 
The CABE was responsible for the appointment of important 
committees and commissions, e.g., the Wardha Education Com- 
mittee (1937-38), the Sargent Committee (1944), the Radha- 
krishnan Education Commission (1948-49) and the Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53) . 

The importance of the CABE lies in that it is an important 
institutionalized structure for Centre-state discussions.1? It as 
regarded as the nerve-centre of educational reconstruction in 
India and it works through four Standing Committees (that 
take care of Elementary, Secondary, Higher and Social edu- 
cation) and a General Purpose Committee, Although the CABE 
was conceived of as a major consultative body, it did not sub- 
sequently fulfil this purpose. It sought to bring every aspect of 
education under its sweep, but found itself powerless to deal 
with them effectively.11 Its broad-based representation became 
a major source of its weakness. Organizational flabbiness result- 
ed in discussions being ineffective. 

The CABE today, is too large a body for any meaningful or 
worthwhile discussion. Its membership has risen from just 
thirty-six in 1946 to around eighty. The increase in membership 
is mainly due to the proliferation of central organizations whose 
heads are ex-officio members of the Board. Although some of 
these organizations have their counterparts in the states, the 
latter are not represented. Also, the number of members 
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nominated by the Central government has increased from six 


before Independence to twenty today. As against three members 
of Parliament there are now six. Thus, the CABE has a strong 


Central element. 


Though important matters or issues come before the CABE, 


because of large membership, late dispatch of agenda and 
agenda notes and short meetings, at the most two days long, 
they are disposed of in a cursory manner. Moreover, with the 
Planning Commission and the National Development Council 
well entrenched in positions of strength, the CABE is relegated 
to the background and functions more as a general endorsing 
body, of issues framed and irrevocably finalized elsewhere. This 
is well borne out by a remark made by the then Education 
Minister at the 35th meeting of the CABE. He stated, “This 
meeting should have been held last winter and it was originally 
planned to hold it in 1969. But I was advised that it would be 
better to wait till the fourth Five Year Plan was finalized. The 
NDC gave its approval to the Plan towards the end of March 
1970 and thereafter I took the earliest opportunity to convene 
this meeting.”!* 

A helpful suggestion is to give states better and fuller repre- 
sentation so that the CABE is a forum where the states’ voice 
can be heard. This would also make possible meaningful and 
fruitful interaction between the policy-making and the policy- 
enforcing agencies. Another suggestion is for the CABE to con- 
centrate on a few major educational issues in which cooperation 
between the Centre and the states could be promoted and con- 
flicts resolved. 

The All-India Gouncil of Technical Education (AICTE). 
Technical education comes under the Central Ministry of Edu- 
cation which in turn, is ably assisted by the AICTE. 

The AICTE was set up in 1945 on the recommendation of 
e CABE, to advise on all aspects of the planning and deve- 
ucation on an all-India basis. The 
council was to stimulate, coordinate and control the provision 
of educational facilities in the country and relate these to post- 
The AIGTE was to provide leadership in 
ey the technical needs of the country, 


th 
lopment of technical ed 


war requirements. 
technical education, surv 
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undertake responsibility for planning, coordination and the 
maintenance of standards, and recommend grants and other 
forms of assistance that might be given by the Centre to the 
States, universities and other agencies. The AICTE was to con- 
trol policy in technical education and deal with all technical 
institutions above the high school stage, except the technological 
departments of universities. In short, the AICTE was to take 
charge of the qualitative and quantitative expansion of tech- 
nical education and serve as a link between government, 
industry ‘and technical institutions. It was also to coordinate 
the activities of State Boards of Technical Education, 

The AICTE began as an advisory body, since its immediate 
tasks did not necessitate executive or administrative powers. 
But now, with rapid technological advancement, technical edu- 
cation has come to hold the centre of the stage. Accordingly, 
the AICTE has come into prominence and has a vital role to 
play in shaping and directing technical education. Even as early 
as in 1951, it sought the grant of status and a precise definition 
of its functions.1* However, it continues as an advisory body, 
having acquired respectability and credit for good work. 

The Chairman of the AICTE is the Union Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Technical Division of the Ministry of Education 
serves as its secretariat. The Council has official and non-official 
members. Its membership includes members of parliament, 
representatives of Central Ministries, state departments of 
government concerned with technical education, approved 
organizations of industry, commerce and labour, universities, 
the CABE, the Inter-University Board, the UGC, professional 
bodies and associations of Principals of technical institutions, 
and additional members nominated by the Centre to represent 
other interests. So, the AICTE provides an organized forum 
that gives representation to all the main interests and agencies 
concerned with ‘technical education. 

The AICTE works through three types of committees. Firstly; 
there are eight Boards of Studies, each covering one branch of 
technology so that all the main subjects of technology are 
adequately covered and an uniformly high standard of education 
is maintained. These boards advise the council on academic 
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matters. They lay down minimum standards of instructional 
facilities necessary for conducting university courses. 

Secondly, the council has appointed four regional committees 
that survey the availability of technical facilities region-wise, 
determine regional needs in consultation with state governments, 
provide liaison between industry and technical institutions and 
assist and advise in regional technical development. 

Finally, there is the Coordinating Committee which co- 
ordinates the work of the Regional Committees and Boards of 
Studies and also functions as the executive committee of the 
AICTE. 

In comparison with other all-India advisory bodies in edu- 
cation, it is generally believed that the AICTE has been 
singularly effective in handling technical education. It is 
interesting to examine its modus operandi. Proposals usually 
come from the Board of a Technical College or [Institution or 
from the state government concerned to the Regional Com- 
mittee of the AICTE, which appoints a sub-committee to exa- 
mine the proposals. On receipt of the report, the Regional 
Committee forwards it to the AICTE at the Centre for decision 
and action. For instance, a proposal was received from the 
Government of Maharashtra for the establishment of a School 
of Architecture at Nagpur to conduct a five-year diploma course 
in Architecture. The Chairman of the Western Regional Centre 
appointed a sub-committee to examine the proposal. The sub- 
committee visited Nagpur in August 1976. It rejected the pro- 
posal on the ground that the demand for architects in the area 
was not sufficient to start a separate school. It was also not in 
keeping with the policy of the AICTE.4 The success of the 
AICTE, could be partly attributed to the fact that its recom- 
mendations are, by convention, accepted and implemented. A 
fair amount of decentralization has also proved helpful. The 
Technical Division in the Ministry of Education has set up 
regional offices at Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur and Madras. This 
arrangement makes implementation of policies and programmes 
easier and speedier. 

The AICTE has also a very good working relationship with 
the UGG. An illustration of AICTE-UGC collaboration is the 
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Joint Visiting Panels set up to study technical education in the 
states. The AICTE authorized its Chairman, (the Union 
Minister of Education) to appoint a Visiting Committee for 
each state or group of states, in consultation with the UGC, to 
make an overall assessment for development and consolidation 
of all engineering colleges and university departments of Engi- 
neering and Technology. The Visiting Committees’ Reports 
were to be considered by the Respective Regional Committees, 
the All India Board for Post-Graduate Studies and the UGC. 

The Chairman, AICTE, constituted a Joint Visiting Panel of 
the AICTE and UGC for each state. The Panels had the fol- 
lowing constitution: (1) three members on behalf of AICTE, 
of which one would be from industry; (2) two nominees of the 
UGC; (3) one representative of the state government concern- 
ed, and (4) the Regional Officer of the Ministry of Education. 

Accordingly, the Ministry of Education wrote to all engineer- 
ing colleges in the region to furnish complete information to 
the Secretariat, Regional Committee and also to state govern- 
ments in each region, which furnished the overall plan of the 
state for introduction of new courses, etc.15 

In engineering and technological matters which are covered 
by universities and so come under the purview of the UGC, the 
UGC acts on the advice of the AICTE. Hence, for all practical 
purposes, technical education is well knit into an organized 
whole, receiving advice; assistance and direction from the Centre, 
largely through the AICTE. 

However, the AICTE does have its shortcomings and weak- 
nesses. Over the years it has grown disproportionately in size} 
and has become, like the GABE, quite an unwieldy body. It 
meets infrequently, hardly once a year, and takes decisions that 
are of an administrative rather than a technical nature, Off and 
on, suggestions to improve its effectiveness have been put forth. 
The Estimates Committee of 1957-58 suggested in its tenth 
Report that the AICTE restrict the scope of its activities to the 
development of the subjects of engineering, technology, archi- 
tecture and regional planning. It was of the view that the 
liaison of the Boards of Studies with Industry should be closer 
and the Boards in general should conduct their meetings more 
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frequently and in a businesslike fashion. A very important 
recommendation was that, in view of the establishment of the 
State Boards of Technical Education, whose functions were 
similar to those of the Regional Committees, the latter could 
be abolished to avoid overlapping. It also felt that it was time 
to review the working of the AICTE and consider the 
possibility of giving it statutory recognition and greater adminis- 
trative and executive functions. 

In 1966, the Kothari Education Commission recommended 
the setting up of a UGG type body to coordinate standards at 
the university level in technical education. Such a body would 
work in collaboration with the UGC with which it would have 
some common members. The Kothari Commission, in fact, felt 
that there was a need of a coordinating committee at the Centre, 
made up of professionals and industrialists from the public and 
private sectors to operate within the Ministry of Education. 

The Inter-University Board (IUB), now The Association of 
Indian Universities (AIU). The IUB was set up through a 
resolution adopted at the first conference of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors of Universities held in Simla in May 1924. At the time, its 
members were universities in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The functions of the IUB were: (a) to act as an inter- 
university organization and bureau of information; (b) to 
facilitate the exchange of professors; (c) to serve as an autho- 
rized channel of communication .and facilitate the coordination 
of university work; (d) to assist Indian universities to get 
recognition for their degrees and diplomas in other countries; 
and (e) to appoint a common representative or representatives 
of India at Imperial or International Conferences on Indian 
education. 

However, the IUB did not make an impression on university 
education, for, among other things, it did not have statutory 
recognition. 

The universities in Ceylon withdrew from the Board member- 
ship in 1973, and the Board’s name was changed in 1975 to 
Association of Indian Universities (AIU), to reflect its Indian 
character. 
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The real worth of the AIU lies in that it is a useful channel 
of communication through which the government and the UGC 
can get the feel of the academic world on important issues and 
university opinion can be represented to the government. It 
Serves as a clearing-house of information on university affairs 
and organizes inter-university sports. It not only provides an 
academic forum for Vice-Chancellors but it helps to enforce 
some academic standards and code of conduct among univer- 
sities. It nominates or elects representatives of universities on 
several national bodies like the ICMR, the CABE, etc. Its 
secretariat functions as a service agency to universities and state 
agencies. It publishes a fortnightly called University News and 
is considering ways and means of closer and more active col- 
laboration at state level. 

The AIU needs more funds if it is t 


o undertake greater res- 
ponsibilities 


in research and other academic matters and 
examine problems that plague universities.16 It also requires 
its own elaborate secretariat. In order 
point of view of universities and be th 
have as its members all universities an 
be universities, 


The Vice-Chancellors’ Conference. The Vice-Chancellor’ 
Conference got off the ground around 1 
definite form through 


that it may project the 
eir spokesman, it should 
d institutions deemed to 


957. It acquired a more 
its annual sessions from 1960 when 
numerous matters of university concern were discussed. This is 


an important forum for the deliberation of issues pertaining to 
higher education, since it brings together not only Vice-Chan- 
cellors, but also members of the UGC and the Planning Com- 
mission, and representatives of the various ministries of the 
Government of India. The UGC is assisted by this forum in the 
coordination and maintenance of standards. 

The State Education Ministers’ Conference. The State Edu- 
cation Ministers’ Conferences originated in 1949 through the 
initiative of the CABE. These are actually ad hoc conferences, 
called as and when the Union Ministry of Education deems fit. 
Though the Conference represents an institutionalized chan- 
nel of consultation between the Centre and the states, it hardly 
works effectively because(it is so firmly buckled to the person of 


p 
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the Education Minister. Besides, the impression created is that 
it only serves to endorse the decisions or thinking of the CABE. 

The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). 
Research in the social sciences was, until recently, ‘a neglected 
area. Universities and colleges provided the main organizational 
support for social sciences research. Besides, such research was 
meagrely subsidized by the government, and few scholarships 
were provided. 

But the picture is not the same today. At present, India 
spends about Rs. 2,500 million a year on research and develop- 
ment in the natural, technological, agricultural and medical 
sciences, and around Rs 25 million on research in the social 
sciences.17 In India, where multi-dimensional changes are tak- 
ing place, the role of the social sciences is increasingly recogniz- 
ed in the study of contemporary societies. In the social trans- 
formation of Indian society, social scientists can contribute to 
extending the frontiers of knowledge and also assist in the 
formulation, implementation and evaluation of policies and 
programmes. They can “provide an understanding of the pro- 
cess of contemporary social change and ... provide therefrom 
knowledge and skills that can guide and control the change 
mechanisms”.1§ s 

It was this realization that social science research could ‘be 
the instrument through which to foster and promote social 
change and enable the emergence of a dynamic and ‘resilient 
society which could utilize science and technology for the pro- 
gress and well-being of man that led to the establishment of the 
ICSSR in 1969.19 

The basic responsibility of the ICSSR is to promote research 
in the social sciences by strengthening each discipline and 
promoting inter-relationships between the different disciplines. 
Since problems of a developing nation are not exclusively eco- 
nomic, political, social or cultural, but @ combination of all, 
effective solutions call for collaboration between social scientists 
belonging to many disciplines. The ICSSR must pay attention 
to the expansion of social science research and improve its 
quality as well. To this end, “it is expected to identify and - 
develop research talent, to provide support to research projects 
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and programmes of quality, build up the essential infrastructure, 
including clearing-house facilities, and promote the develop- 
ment of professional organizations of social scientists.”20 In 
addition, the Council takes care of international, inter-institu- 
tional and inter-regional collaboration and fosters user-producer 
linkages. 

The Council is composed of 25 to 30 members including the 
Chairman and Member-Secretary, all nominated by the govern- 
ment. It is reconstituted once in three years, with members be- 
ing eligible for re-nomination. Normally, representatives of 
certain government departments and research agencies such as 
the CSIR and IGAR are co-opted as ex-officio members. The 
remaining seats are filled by social scientists. The constitution 
of the ICSSR provides for a periodic review of the Council’s 
work by a Review Committee.2! The Council undertakes its 
activities through its functional committees like the Policy Plan- 
ning and Administration Committee, the Research Committee 
and others. 

Since the twin objectives of the ICSSR are to promote re- 
search in social sciences and to strive for better utilization of 
the results of such research, it commissions special studies and 
Surveys, sponsors varied research projects, conducts in-depth 
studies on crucial issues like the problem of alternatives in 
development, and publishes journals, such as ICSSR Research 
Abstracts Quarterly, Indian Dissertation Abstracts and The 
Indian Journal of Asian Studies. 

As part of its programme of decentralizing administration 
and broad-basing social science research, the ICSSR has set up 
Six Regional Centres and Proposes to set up twelve state centres 
as well. They are to provide library, reference and documenta- 
tion services (especially in the regional languages) , facilities for 
seminars and conferences, and consultancy and guidance ser- 
vices. They are to serve as channels through which the ICSSR 
could reach the social scientists in the regions and, vice versa, 
which would project regional ideas and problems to the ICSSR. 
What is important is that the states’ Support to these centres 
has taken two forms. One is to provide half of the recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure of institutions of social science 
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research, The second has been to provide a matching main- 
tenance grant of Rs. one lakh to the regional centres, as well as 
giving ad hoc non-recurring grants for such centres.?? It is 
interesting to note what Mr. Andrew Shonfield and Professor 
A. B. Cherns (both examined the working of the ICSSR) had 
to say in this regard : “Although ICSSR receives its funds from 
the Federal Government, it should avoid being seen by state 
governments as an exclusive servant of the Centre ...... Thus 
the ICSSR needs to be seen by the state as a resource, a source 
of help and advice, as the voice of the social science community 
as a whole..... Because there is no single identifiable user 
within the state government organization, ..... it would be 
advisable to invite state governments to nominate one of their 
senior officials to act as liaison officer with the Council. These 
officials might also be invited to serve as ‘assessors’ to the govern- 
ing body of the regional centre which serves their state. But 
all such arrangements, it should be observed, are the formal 
trappings of a more essential and elusive process — the active 
cultivation of close personal relationship between state adminis- 
trators on the one hand and the Council’s members and officers 
on the other.’”23 

With several research agencies operating from the Centre, 
there is a dire need for collaboration between them. This 
acquires a sense of urgency as the current emphasis is on the 
development of multi- and inter-disciplinary relationships, such 
as between the social and natural sciences, The ICSSR Review 
Committee of 1973 had explored the possibility of joint action 
with the UGC, CSIR, ICAR, ICMR and the RPC. It also sug- 
gested that all these bodies should be represented by nominees 
in the ICSSR. 

Coordination between the ICSSR and UGC is very impor- 
tant, for within the university system the major responsibility 
for institution building for social science research lies with the 
UGG, while outside the university system, the research institu- 
tions come under the ICSSR.*4 Moreover, the principal focus 
of the ICSSR is on the individual social scientist, while that of 
the UGC is on the institution. The proposed “Guidelines of 
the UGGC/ICSSR Cooperation for the promotion of Social 
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Science Teaching and Research” is given in the ICSSR Review 
Committee (1973) Report, Vol. 1. It chalks out the spheres of 
action of both agencies under such heads as Teaching and Re- 
search, Inter-disciplinary, Trans-disciplinary and Applied Re- 
search, New Areas, Trends and Forms of Assistance. The im- 
plementation of the guidelines is a task assigned to a UGC/ 
ICSSR Committee of six persons, each agency appointing half 
the: number of members, with the chairmanship alternating 
annualiy between the two agencies. Similarly, guide-lines for 
CSIR /ICSSR cooperation, ICARYJICSSR collaboration etc. are 
also elaborated.25 

While interaction between ICSSR and CSIR needs to be 
formalized, that between the ICSSR and ICAR has got off the 
ground, for many of the ICSSR promotional programmes cover 
subjects like agriculture, fisheries and forests which are the 
immediate concern of the ICAR. 

As for the ICSSR and ICMR, joint collaboration must be 
ensured in such areas as Family Planning, Hospital Adminis- 
tration and Management and the like. 

There is already close collaboration between the IGSSR and 
ICHR. The Chairman of the ICHR is a member of the ICSSR. 
Both the councils come under the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and their Secretariats work closely together. The ICSSR 
has offered the facilities of its Regional Centres to the ICHR. 

Though the ICSSR has done commendable work in its four- 
fold role, it has been suggested that the ICSSR adopts, as a 
long-term objective, the principle of decentralization in 
structure and technique of function. The Council could func- 
tion as the apex body responsible for policy-making, priorities 
setting, coordinating and funding, while at the state level, a 
State Social Science Research Centre should be responsible for 
“promotion, liaison, aid project formulation and project 
approval in cases which have a local or regional bearing, fellow- 
ship awards and documentation and library services.”26 As a 
first step in this direction, more regional centres are Ke 
be established and the existing ones Strengthened. Perhaps, this 
could take care of the considerable imbalance in the distribu- 
tion of project proposals and resources as between states and 
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also between disciplines. However, imbalances could result from 
the uneven flow of project proposals, and not because of dis- 
crimination against any state or region. 

As in the case of the UGG, so also with the ICSSR, a strong 
apex body has weak or negligible operational mechanism at the 
State level. Though there are six Regional Centres, only two, 
ie, the Western Regional Centre and the Southern Regional 
Centre, have been effectively organized. The other Regional 
Centres are still at various stages of development and have not 
yet successfully established themselves. In fact, they operate 
merely as State Centres. This makes it difficult for benefits to 
percolate to the base and serve the needs of budding social 
scientists. It is not without reason that it is said that “the 
Council's style of functioning must conform to the principles 
that serve to relate planning to execution, participation to 
decision-making, efficiency to relevance and unity of the sciences 
to diversified local realities.”27 Though it is all very well for 
the ICSSR to take steps to establish a National Academy of 
Social Sciences like the National Science Academy, and to 
establish liaison with the National Committee on Science and 
Technology, without decentralization in the form of support 
structures at the state level, it cannot achieve much. A healthy 
sign is the proposed growth of Regional Centres. While the 
existing Regional Centres act as the state centres in respect of 
the states covered by the region for which they operate, for the 
remaining states, new state centres are contemplated in Plan VI. 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR). Agricul- 
ture has been described as the most important and significant 
industry in India, for the country’s economic growth and 
prosperity depends on the strength and efficiency of its agricul- 
tural base. Development of agriculture to the optimum level is 
certainly the kingpin of the Indian economy. This necessitates, 
among other things, agro-processing industries in rural areas so 
that agricultural growth is provided with an organized institu- 
tional and economic stimulus. However, financial resources 
allocated to this sector have been meagre, governmental machi- 
nery has been weak, both with respect to policy-making and 
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policy implementation, and agricultural research spear-headed 
by the ICAR has a long way to go. 

The beginnings of the ICAR must be traced back to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, headed by Lord Linlithgow, 
which was appointed by the Government of India in 1926 te 
examine the conditions of agriculture and rural economy in 
India. Until then agriculture had been given the status of a 
Provincial, ‘transferred’ subject by the Act of 1919 and as such 
there was'no provision for policy-making and coordination from 
the Centre. The Commission therefore proposed an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research to promote, guide, fund and 
coordinate’ agricultural research. The Government of India 
accepted this recommendation and the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research was set up by the Resolution of 23rd 
‘May 1929. This is now the ICAR. 

The ICAR is an autonomous organization, responsible for the 
national policy on agricultural research and for promoting re- 
search programmes in the country. According to its Memo- 
randum of Association it has also to serve as a clearing-house 
of information and has “to undertake, aid, promote and co- 
ordinate Agricultural and Animal Husbandry education, re- 
search and its application in practice, development and 
marketing’’.28 

The ICAR is analogous to the UGC. Its mode of operation, 
organizational set-up and interaction with state governments in 
matters of planning and funding bear similarity to those of the 
UGC. While the UGC is entrusted with coordination and 
maintenance of standards in institutions of higher learning, 
which is largely general universities, the ICAR plays the same 
role with respect to agricultural universities. 

On the basis of the recommendations of an expert committee, 
namely, the Agricultural Research Review Team appointed by 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, the ICAR was recon- 
stituted in 1965. It was made a fully autonomous organization, 
the exclusive agency engaged in agricultural research which 
disbursed funds to state institutes and universities in the form 
of block grants on the model of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Its governing body was to consist largely of scientists and those 
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with interest in or knowledge of agriculture. But its Secretariat 
continued to remain an attached office of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Government, thus limiting its effectiveness. 

A committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. P. B. Gajendra- 
gadkar was appointed in June 1972 to review the recruitment 
and personnel policies of the ICAR. On the basis of the com- 
mittee’s report of 1973, the ICAR was restructured so as to 
give it greater autonomy and flexibility in its operational and 
management procedures, and the Department of Agricultural 
Research and Education was established in the Ministry of 
Agriculture in order to provide the IGAR with requisite link- 
ages with Central and state governmental agencies and to deal 
with administrative aspects of international collaboration in 
agricultural research and education. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Irrigation is the President 
of the ICAR and the Minister of State dealing with the ICAR 
is the Vice President. The ICAR works through committees 
like the Regional Committees, the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and the Norm and Accreditation Committee. There are 
also eighteen Scientific Panels. 

The Council gets lump sum grants from the Government, 
categorized into plan and non-plan grants. The Finance 
Secretary is associated with the ICAR as a member of the govern- 
ing body and advises on all matters related to budget and 
expenditure. 

Since agriculture is a state-listed subject, the total respon- 
sibility for agricultural development in a particular state rests 
with its government. It has to formulate the strategy of growth, 
take care of pricing policy and inputs supply, and strengthen 
research and education. In the discharge of its responsibility it 
has to interact with its agricultural universities, for these can 
develop the appropriate technology and supply trained per- 
sonnel, While State Departments do conduct applied research, 
their activity should not duplicate that of the universities, but 
complement it. 

N Though the agricultural universities are primarily. state level 
Institutions, the pattern of assistance is similar to that of the 
UGC. The ICAR. provides financial assistance on a sharing 
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basis under the Plan, for development of infrastructure and for 
improvement in the quality of education. The state govern- 
ment assistance under plan and non-plan provisions is mainly 
for maintenance purposes in terms of recurring expenditure and 
for certain development programmes. Owing to difficulties 
resulting from inadequate state support and procedural bottle- 
necks, the ICAR has adopted the pattern of hundred percent 
assistance in respect of certain items.29 Besides, the ICAR also 
provides a substantial amount to support the agricultural uni- 
versities for financing coordinated projects and the ad hoc re- 
search schemes supported by “Cess Funds” located in the 
universities. 

In order to ensure a steady supply of funds to the agricul- 
tural universities, several measures have been suggested. It is 
suggested that the ICAR should fully examine the non-plan 
support available to the universities before making financial 
allocations on the basis of the report of the Visiting Team. In 
fact, an overall view of the financial position of universities 
should be taken while sanctioning grants. The release of grants 
should be biannual rather than quarterly and the entire pro- 
cedure simplified. Since a major bottleneck is caused by the 
delay in submission of audited statement of accounts. and 
utilization certificates by the universities, a way out would be 
to assign this task to Chartered Accountants approved by the 
state government, instead of the State Accountant General as 
is the present arrangement. 

The Review Committee on Agricultural Universities (1978) 
had an effective remedy to the problem of paucity of state 
funds for research, education and extension activities. It sug- 
gested that a separate “sub-head be opened in the plan and 
budget documents, clearly showing at one place the assistance 
provided for the agricultural university. This will ensure that 
in every State Budget agriculture research and education would 
become a well defined sub-sector.”3° 

Though the ICAR has sufficient funds and an elaborate 
organization it has been criticized for its preference for work 
by ‘persuasion’, its unsuccessful accreditation mechanism and 
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its poor performance in respect of planning, coordination, 
monitoring and evaluation of its schemes and programmes, 

The ICAR needs a strong planning and coordinating wing 
as well as closer and deeper interaction with state governments 
if its work is to be an unqualified success. 

Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR). The Council 
was established by the Government of India as an autonomous 
body in March 1972 and was registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860. It has 27 members consisting of a 
Chairman, 18 historians and 8 ex-officio members. It comes 
under the Ministry of Education and Culture which provided 
it with a lump sum grant. 

The aims and objectives of the ICHR are to bring historians 
together and provide a forum for exchange of views; give a 
national direction to objective and rational presentation and 
interpretation of history; promote, accelerate and coordinate 
research in history; elicit support and recognition for historical 
research and ensure the necessary dissemination and use of its 
results. As a part of its functions, the ICHR is “to enter into 
arrangements with the Government of India, State Governments 
and other public or private organizations or individuals for 
furtherance of its objectives, for implementation of its pro- 
grammes and for securing and accepting endowments, grants- 
in-aid, donations or gifts on mutually agreed terms and 
conditions.”’31 

The Council works through various functional committees, 
sanctions research projects, organizes seminars and! symposia, 
awards fellowships and brings out a biannual journal called 
The Indian Historical Review. It operates, like most coordinat- 
ing agencies which are Centre-based, on an all-India basis and 
has hardly any dialogue or interaction with states. 

Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR). Health, like 
agriculture, is a state subject. Even so, medical education is 
controlled by the Centre through the Indian Council of Medi- 
cal Research and the Medical Council of India. 

The ICMR was registered in 1949 under The Registration 
of Societies Act 1860. It functions as the apex body for the 
planning, organization, implementation and coordination of 
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medical research in India. It is responsible for developing a 
strategy for research on a national basis. “Its activities, there- 
fore, encompass the identification of priority areas for research, 
the formulation of a programme of research in these priority 
areas and the operationalization of the research programmes 
through project formulation and institutional participation”.*° 
The bulk of its expenditure is met out of grants-in-aid sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India. 

The Union Minister for Health and Family Welfare and the 
Union Health Secretary are the President and Vice-President 
of the Council, respectively. These two, along with seventeen 
other members (both official and non-official), constitute the 
governing body of the ICMR. The Director-General, ICMR, 
is the Member-Secretary of the governing body. He is also the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Council and exercises such 
administrative and financial powers as have been delegated to 
him by the governing body. In framing medical research pro- 
grammes and in scrutinizing research projects, the governing 
body is guided by a Scientific Advisory Board (SAB) of which 
the Director-General, ICMR, is Member-Secretary. 

The research programmes of the Council are carried out 
through its permanent institutions as well as temporary units 
located in other medical institutions. Financial assistance is 
given to a large number of medical institutions spread all over 
the country, where ad hoc research enquiries are conducted. 
The programmes of permanent institutions are examined by a 
Scientific Advisory Committee and ad hoc research enquiries 
are scrutinized by expert panels. In either case, they must be 
cleared by the Scientific Advisory Board. 

The IGMR works through panels like the Toxicology Review 
Panel, Regional Centres like the Regional Centre of Occupa- 
tional Health at Calcutta, and committees like the Central 
Ethical Committee. It has adopted the Task Force approach to 
planning, and formulates specific target-oriented and time- 
bound programmes. It controls Laboratories/Centres, Research 
Units, Cells, and Service: Units, undertakes research schemes 
and brings out its Journal and other publications, The Re- 
viewing Committee appointed in 1966 expressed satisfaction 
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with the all-round multi-directional progress of the Council 
despite its problems of limited funds and lack of research 
workers. 

Although the ICMR operates from the Centre, it feels the 
need for State Medical Research Committees/Councils to 
promote research related to health needs of the state. Research 
proposals could then be examined by the state level body and 
approved by it before they are submitted to the ICMR for its 
share of matching grants. Some states like Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh have already established State Medical Research 
Committees. Among the objectives listed are to “establish link- 
age between various institutions in the state for research 
collaboration”, and “to maintain liaison between the State Body 
and the National Bodies in the matter of research projects and 
also the research investigators at the college level in the State."** 

The ICMR is closely associated with other bodies engaged 
in similar work, such as the Armed Forces Medical Research 
Committees and State Medical Research Boards. There is 
fruitful collaboration between the ICMR and various sister 
agencies such as the CSIR, the ICAR,*4 the ICSSR and also 
international agencies like the World Health Organization, the 
Ford Foundation, UNICEF, etc. 

The IGMR operates on an all-India basis, with hardly any 
links at the state level. It enjoys a pre-eminent position in the 
field of medical research in India, making available its exper- 
tise, advice and service to those government agencies, research 
institutions and specialist associations that seek it. 

The Medical Council of India. This is a powerful coordinat- 
ing agency set up in 1933, under a law enacted by the Centre 
according to Entry 26 of List III. Among its notable powers are 
recognition of medical qualifications granted by universities or 
medical institutions, laying down minimum standards of medi- 
cal education and appointment of visitors and inspectors to 
report on conduct of examinations, adequacy of staff, equip- 
ment, training, etc. 

This professional body has been able to maintain harmonious 
relations with universities and medical colleges. Since the 
Ultimate power of notifying derecognition vests in the Central 
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Government, the Medical Council has to interact continuously 
with the Central Government and the states concerned. 

Bar Council of India. Another coordination agency set up by 
Parliament under Entry 26 of List III is the Bar Council of 
India. Its two functions are to promote legal education and to 
lay down standards of such education in consultation with the 
universities in India imparting such education and with the 
State Bar Councils; and secondly, to recognize universities whose 
degrees in law shall be a qualification for enrolment as an 
advocate. Therefore, it has the power to visit and inspect 
universities. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR). Science 
and technology have assumed tremendous importance in the 
world of today, especially in areas of defence, industry, energy, 
transport and communication. Not only must knowledge of 
science and technology be assiduously fostered at the theoretical 
level; it must also be related to emergent national needs. Hence 
emphasis must be placed on fundamental or pure research as 
well as on application-oriented research. This calls for appro- 
priate interaction between institutions of higher learning and 
national laboratories, industries and other productive organs in 
the country. This area, fraught with grave responsibility, is 
rightly the concern and domain of the Centre, 

Among the agencies at the Centre that operate in this field, 
an important one is the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. It is a planning and coordinating body whose main 
work is carried out by a chain of national laboratories (started 
in 1950) and institutions throughout India. The Council under- 
takes pure and applied research, provides junior and senior 
fellowships, finances specific research, keeps a record of scien- 
tific and technical talent in India and abroad and undertakes 
collection and dissemination of information in matters of 
scientific and industrial research. 

The CSIR’s Scientific and Technical Personnel Division serves 
as a clearing-house for information pertaining to Indian scien- 
tists, engineers, technologists and medical personnel. The Re- 
Search Coordination and Industrial Liaison Division works as a 
channel of communication between the Council’s Laboratories 
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and Institutes and the Directorate General of Technical Deve- 
lopment, Union Ministries of Industrial Development, Foreign 
Trade, Agriculture, Railways, etc. Finally, the Research Survey 
and Planning Division takes care of organization, planning and 
evaluation of research in the CSIR. There is also a process 
evaluation cell which undertakes the techno-economic evalua- 
tion of processes and products developed by the CSIR labo- 
ratories. The CSIR’s popular monthly journal’ is the Science 
Monitor. 

The Council has endeavoured to set up research associations 
of industries.35 These research associations on behalf of member 
firms, not only undertake basic and applied research, but also 
carry out market surveys, consumer trials, quality control and 
the like. 

Though the CSIR is the biggest scientific organization in the 
country and often claims to be the best, it has not been able to 
modernize Indian industry or make it self-reliant. 

A major criticism levelled against the CSIR is that collabora- 
tion between its laboratories and universities through the UGC 
has not been worked out. The UGC Review Committee of 1977 
pointed out to the need for a linkage between the UGC and 
CSIR.36 The PAG, in its 73rd Report (1977-78) expressed the 
view that while the CSIR’s laboratories concentrate on basic 
research which has some application to industry, the research 
in universities is basic research in order to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge; hence there must be collaboration between uni- 
versities (through the UGC) and the CSIR. Even earlier, in 
1967-68, the Estimates Committee had stressed the need for 
closer coordination between the two, so that the use of specializ- 
ed equipment available in CSIR laboratories would not be 
denied to universities for carrying out advanced research in the 
subjects concerned. 

Among the plethora of coordinating agencies at the Central 
level, mention must be made of the Indian Space Research 
Organization, the Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Committee on Science and Technology. The UGC is moving to 
link the universities with these agencies and thus more effec- 
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tively involve them in the Research and Development effort 
of the country. 

Coordination in higher education becomes an elaborate and 
exacting task when one delves deeply into varied aspects of this 
problem. The Review Committee of the UGC graphically 
describes the picture. Medical education is funded by the 
Ministry of Health and overseen by the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil. The I.I.T.s and regional engineering colleges are outside 
the university system, although some of them have faculties of 
humanities and social sciences. Coordination and maintenance 
of their standards is taken care of by the AICTE. Agricultural 
universities are under the ICAR, under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Irrigation, although there are agricultural colleges 
affiliated to the normal multi-faculty universities. In legal edu- 
cation, the All-India Bar Council is concerned with the first 
law degree, but masters level studies and research in law are 
with universities and therefore under the UGC. There is very 
little institutionalized coordination between the UGG and the 
AIMC or between the UGC and the AIBC. The only concession 
is that some nominees of the UGG are associated with the AIBC. 
There are nominees of the UGC on the ICAR’s Standing Com- 
mittee on agricultural education. The position is slightly better 
in relation to the AICTE which has some UGC nominees as 
its members, and which is consulted by the UGC in matters 
pertaining to engineering and technical institutions in the 
university system. 

It has often been suggested that at the national level there 
should be some high-powered agency to undertake the colossal 
task of coordination, or perhaps, all higher education could be 
brought under the aegis of the UGC. 

None of these agencies, barring a few like the AICTE and 
ICSSR, have structures at the state or regional level to take 
care of educational requirements at this level, to undertake 
follow-up action and periodic evaluation, to provide feed-back, 
and to conduct on-the-spot study and investigation. What is 
more crucial is that no direct linkage with Central coordinating 
agencies is established. Circuitous routes develop as a con- 


sequence and these do not augur well for Centre-state relations. 
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. Carl J. Friedrich, Trends of Federalism in Theory and Practice, 
1968, p. 173. 
. Under Section 3 of the UGC Act, “The Central Government 
may, on the advice of the UGG, declare by notification in the 
official Gazette, that any institution of higher education other 
than a university, shall be deemed to be a university for the 
purpose of this Act.” 
. The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare organised the 
first All-India Educational Survey in 1957, the second in 1965 
and the third in 1973. The 1973 survey was a comprehensive 
one, which covered school, higher, technical and vocational edu- 
cation and also educational administration and culture. 
. Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 832. 
. There are some institutions that are jointly supported by the 
Central and state Governments. For example, Centre for Deve- 
lopment Studies, Trivandrum, Kerala; Institute for the ‘Study 
of Social and Economie Change, Bangalore, Karnataka and 
Centre for the Study of Social Sciences, Calcutta, West Bengal. 
There is another group of institutions which are established 
by state governments and though basically funded by them, also 
receive aid from the Centre. For instance, the A. N. Sinha 
Institute at Patna. 
. The Ministry prepared a draft of the “National Policy on Edu- 
cation, 1979”. This was placed before the Lok Sabha and the 
Rajya Sabha on 30th April, 1979 and 2nd May 1979 respectively. 
Govt. of India, Ministry of Education and Culture, Annual 
Report, 1979-80, p. 123. 
. As for general education, the Ministry of Education works main- 
ly through the UGC, though it does have a few schemes of its 
own. Budgetary allocation for these schemes is not much. For 
instance, in Plan V, it was about Rs. 10 crores out of a total 
allocation of Rs. 337 crores for higher education. For technical 
education the expenditure is higher. In Plan IV Rs. 56 crores 
were allocated for technical education out of a total plan out- 
lay of Rs. 112.57 crores. Statistics collected from Azad, Finan- 
cing of Higher Education in India, p. 66. 
. But this is also true of other federations like the USA. There 
is no single department or agency which has overall responsibi- 
lity or even coordinating authority for carrying out federal 
policies in higher education. Apart from the Office of Education, 
there are other bodies like the New National Institute for Edu- 
cation, National Centre for Educational Statistics, Educational 
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Resources Information Centre, Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Science Foundation and many others. 

Ministry of Education, CABE Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 1960, p. 1. 
In his inaugural address to the thirty-fifth meeting of the 
Board, Professor V. K. R. V. Rao, then Union Minister for 
Education, observed, “In a federal Constitution like ours, a body 
of this character is, I think, extremely important and so far as 
I am concerned, I propose to give increasing importance to the 
CABE. I am also thinking of setting up a full-time secretariat 
for the Central Advisory Board so that we can get more con- 
crete advantage of the working of this organization which is 
a Centre-state organization.” Ministry of Education and Youth 
Services, Proceedings of the thirty-fifth meeting of the CABE, 
1971, p. 6. 

“The tendency in the CABE in the past has been to try to cover 
any and every educational problem with the result that one 
fails to see the wood for the trees and effectiveness is sacrificed 
on the altar of comprehensiveness.” J. P. Naik, ‘Union-state 
Relations in Education: Their Implications for Educational 
Administration, Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 
XVI, No. 3, July-September 1970. 

Ministry of Education and Youth Services, Proceedings of the 
thirty-fifth meeting of the CABE, 1971, p. 5. 

In its sixth meeting held on 24th January, 1951, the AICTE 
passed the following Resolution : “Resolved unanimously, that 
a bill be introduced in Parliament for the grant of status to the 
Council and that its functions as a statutory body should be 
(i) to co-ordinate facilities in technical education in the country 
and to ensure proper standards; (ii) to develop technical institu- 
tions in the country by giving suitable grants and (iii) to confer 
awards on students undergoing courses in affiliated institutions.” 
As quoted in Estimates Committee Report (10th Report), 2nd 
Lok Sabha, 1957-58, p. 27. 

Government of India, Ministry of Education and Social Wel- 
fare, WRO, Item 11 of the Agenda for 51st meeting of Western 
Regional Committee of the AICTE held on 3rd August 1977, 
pp. 89-91. 

Ibid., pp. 179. 


Presently it receives some amount from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. According to the Ministry’s Annual Report (1979-80), 
the budget estimates for AIU were Rs. 4.00 lakhs (Plan) 
and Rs. 1.25 lakhs (Non-Plan) for 1979-80. 

Data collected from ICSSR, A Report on Social Sciences in 
India, Retrospective and Prospective, Vol. I, ICSSR Reyiew Com- 
mittee, 1973, p. 15, 
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ICSSR Review Committee Report, 1973, p. 2. 

To begin with, it was the RPC (Research Programmes Com- 
mittee) of the Planning Commission that took care of social 
science research. Later it was the Committee on Social 
Science Research under the Chairmanship of Prof. V. K. R. V. 
Rao appointed by a resolution of the Planning Commission on 
8th August 1965 which recommended the setting up of the 
ICSSR in its report of November 1967. The Government of India 
accepted this recommendation and established the ICSSR 
through its Resolution of No. F9-50/68 Planning, of 12th De- 
cember 1968 in the Ministry of Education and Youth Services, 
with Dr. D. R. Gadgil as its first Chairman. The Council was 
registered under the Societies Registration Act of 1960 and 
started functioning as an autonomous organization from Ist 
August, 1969. So, its constitution, powers and functions are 
governed by a Resolution and the Articles and Memorandum of 
its Association. 

ICSSR Review Committee Report, 1973, p. 82. 

The four major roles of the ICSSR have been described as 
responsive, that is, responding to the initiatives of individual 
social scientists; promotional, that is identifying special areas 
of research, finding the personnel, institutions, funds, ete; co- 
ordinating and supplementing, which amount to a clearing-house 
function; and finally, advisory. IGSSR, Occasional Monographs, 
No. 7, pp. 3-5. 

The first Review Committee was appointed by the ICSSR in 
January 1973 and the Second Review Committee in August 1977. 
ICSSR, Report of the Second Review Committee, August, 1978, 
pp. 67, 68. 

For instance, the Government of Maharashtra provided the 
ICSSR (Western Regional Centre, Bombay) with Rs. 3.728 lakhs 
for the period 1972-73 to 1976-77, while the funds released to 
this centre by the ICSSR were Recurring Rs. 6.47 lakhs and 
Non-Recurring Rs. 19.14 lakhs. 

The Southern Regional Centre, Hyderabad, received Rs. 5 
lakhs (Rs. 1 lakh per annum) contributed by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh. The ICSSR released (Recurring) Rs. 8.16 
lakhs and (Non-Recurring) Rs. 4.04 lakhs during the period 
1972-73 to 1976-77. (Report of the Second Review Committee, 
Annexure III, p. 110.) 

ICSSR, Occasional Monographs, No. 3, p. 47, para 74-75. 

A good example of UGC/ICSSR collaboration is the initiative 
taken by the councils in setting up a Joint Study Team in 1970 
with the cooperation of the ICAR, ICMR and AICTE in order 
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To begin with, it was the RPC (Research Programmes Com- 
mittee) of the Planning Commission that took care of social 
science research. Later it was the Committee on Social 
Science Research under the Chairmanship of Prof. V. K. R. V. 
Rao appointed by a resolution of the Planning Commission on 
8th August 1965 which recommended the setting up of the 
ICSSR in its report of November 1967. The Government of India 
accepted this recommendation and established the ICSSR 
through its Resolution of No. F9-50/68 Planning, of 12th De- 
cember 1968 in the Ministry of Education and Youth Services, 
with Dr. D. R. Gadgil as its first Chairman. The Council was 
registered under the Societies Registration Act of 1960 and 
started functioning as an autonomous organization from Ist 
August, 1969. So, its constitution, powers and functions are 
governed by a Resolution and the Articles and Memorandum of 
its Association. 

ICSSR Review Committee Report, 1973, p. 82. 

The four major roles of the ICSSR have been described as 
responsive, that is, responding to the initiatives of individual 
social scientists; promotional, that is identifying special areas 
of research, finding the personnel, institutions, funds, ete; co- 
ordinating and supplementing, which amount to a clearing-house 
function; and finally, advisory. ICSSR, Occasional Monographs, 
No. 7, pp. 3-5. 

The first Review Committee was appointed by the ICSSR in 
January 1973 and the Second Review Committee in August 1977. 
ICSSR, Report of the Second Review Committee, August, 1978, 
pp. 67, 68. 

For instance, the Government of Maharashtra provided the 
ICSSR (Western Regional Centre, Bombay) with Rs. 3.728 lakhs 
for the period 1972-73 to 1976-77, while the funds released to 
this centre by the ICSSR were Recurring Rs. 6.47 lakhs and 
Non-Recurring Rs. 19.14 lakhs. 

The Southern Regional Centre, Hyderabad, received Rs. 5 
lakhs (Rs. 1 lakh per annum) contributed by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh. The ICSSR released (Recurring) Rs. 8.16 
lakhs and (Non-Recurring) Rs. 4.04 lakhs during the period 
1972-78 to 1976-77. (Report of the Second Review Committee, 
Annexure III, p. 110.) 

ICSSR, Occasional Monographs, No. 3, p. 47, para 74-75. 

A good example of UGC/ICSSR collaboration is the initiative 
taken by the councils in setting up a Joint Study Team in 1970 
with the cooperation of the ICAR, ICMR and AICTE in order 
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to examine the contributions of social sciences in professional 
education. 

ICSSR Review Committee, A Report on Social Sciences in India, 
Retrospective and Prospective, Vol. I, 1973, pp. 160-166. 
ICSSR Review Committee Report, 1978,\p. 138. 

Ibid., p. 138. 

Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of the Study Team 
on Agricultural Administration, Vol. I, 1967, p. 84. 

“It was soon realized that the speedy establishment and deve- 
lopment of agricultural universities would not be possible if 
the UGC pattern was followed. The main difficulty was that the 
agricultural university development project was time-bound and 
programme-oriented. The principal of integration of teaching, 
research and extension was considered as most important for 
which infrastructural development was needed within a short 
period. Though the State Governments are mainly responsible for 
these institutions, they could not provide matching grants always. 
Hence, with the approval of the Ministry of Finance, the ICAR 
accepted the pattern of hundred per cent assistance in respect 
of sixteen selected items”. The number of selected items was 
subsequently raised to twenty-five. ICAR, Report of the Review 
Committee on Agricultural Universities, 1978, p. 84. 

Ibid., p. 89. 

ICHR, Annual Report, 1972-78, pp. 2, 3. 

ICMR, Annual Report of the Director-General, 1979-80. 

Letter dated 28rd August 1980, D.O. No. 16/81/79 — Admn. 1I 
from Director-General Prof. V. Ramalingaswami to State 
Governments. 

The ICMR has participated in the Coordinating Committee of 
the CSIR, the Ministry of Health and Family Planning and the 
ICAR so as to promote better exchange of services and faci- 
lities between the different organizations. 

There are thirteen research associations functioning under the 
auspices of the CSIR mentioned in its publication, Science Aids 
Industry, 1972. 

“There are some individual instances of collaboration between 
a university and a research institution like the Bombay Univer- 
sity and the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research; Madras 
University and Central Leather Research Institute; and Delhi 
University and National Physical Laboratory. But these are 
linkages more on personal academic level than institutionally 


organized ones.” Report of the Review Committee on the UGC, 
1977, Chapter II. 


CHAPTER VI 
FEDERAL FINANCING 
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Federal Financing in India. Always a dificult and complex 
form of government, the federal arrangement is specially dif- 
ficult in the developing countries which are marked by variation 
of development and unequal resources in the units. Moreover, 
there is a sense of urgency and speed with which political, social 
and economic changes take place in these newer federations. 
Centre-state relations get complicated as the Centre is required 
to p’ay an increasingly major role in a collaborative partnership 
with the states. Emergent federations have to face cultural, 
religious and ethnic differences! and so in their endeavour to 
create and maintain a nation they have to preserve the integrity 
of the units, their identity, -culture and tradition. Invariably, 
the federal process, manifest in inter-governmental operations, 
does not reflect the constitutional arrangements. This is most 
conspicuous in federal fiscal relationships. 

In most federations, one finds that the federal Centre is finan- 
cially stronger than the constituent units, and generally some 
provision is made for fiscal adjustments. For instance, the 
Canadian Constitution empowers Parliament to raise “money” 
by any mode or system of taxation while the taxing power of 
the provinces is restricted to “direct taxation in order to raise 
revenue for Provincial purposes.” The financial dominance of 
the Australian Commonwealth is implicit in Section 96 of its 
Constitution.2 Though the Australian Constitution enumerates 
the legislative powers and financial resources of the Common- 
wealth Government and leayes all other residuary power and 
resources to the state governments, it is Section 96 (that em- 
powers Parliament to grant financial assistance to the states 
during the first ten years and thereafter until Parliament shall 
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otherwise provide) that has become the major and flexible in- 
strument for enlarging the powers of the Commonwealth. 

The pronounced centralist bias in the Indian Constitution 
is clearly seen in the financial provisions (Articles 268 to 281) 
which are taken almost verbatim from the Government of India 
Act of 1935. In the Constituent Assembly, K. Santhanam made 
bold to say that the states “would be beggars at the door of the 
Centre”, while Biswanath Das expressed the fear that they may 
be treated “as charity boys of the North Block of the Secre- 
tariat.”? Though the Union List enumerates twelve sources of 
revenue and the State List nineteen, the states’ revenue re- 
sources are relatively inelastic. The Constitution makers did not 
anticipate the colossal developmental work which was thrust on 
the states along with the substantial financial burdens which 
this task involved, and so the Centre was assigned relatively 
expandable sources of revenue, while states were burdened with 
expanding functions not adequately matched by sources of 
revenue. 

The Constitution itself seeks to correct fiscal imbalances bet- 
ween the Centre and the states by providing for obligatory and 
permissive sharing by the states in Union taxes and for the pay- 
ment of grants-in-aid to states. This sharing is done on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Finance Commission, 
Article 282, and through loans.‘ Broadly, there are three types 
of fiscal transfers. There are shared taxes according to the 
decisions of the Finance Commission; grants which fall in two 
categories — Non-Plan grants are determined by the Finance 
Commission and Plan grants by the Planning Commission; and 
finally loans which are determined by the Planning Commis- 
sion. So, the system of Central assistance as it evolved, led to the 
distinction between plan and non-plan expenditure. While 
Central assistance provided by the Planning Commission was 
meant to meet the states’ deficit on account of planned expen- 
diture, assistance provided on the basis of the recommendations 
of the Finance Commission was expected to meet the gap in 
States’ finances due to non-planned expenditure.5 In other words, 
Statutory grants and shared taxes as stipulated in Article 275 
are under the award of the Finance Commission and these are 
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or ‘committed’ or ‘automatic’ expenditure. These grants are 
tatutory and unconditional. Hence they do not curtail state 
autonomy as do grants and loans given by the Planning Com- 
mission under Article 282 of the Constitution. 

Ever since India embarked on planning as the chief means to 
achieve a rapid socio-economic breakthrough, the transfer of 
resources has not proceeded on the lines indicated in the Con- 
stitution. The setting up of the Planning Commission has jn- 
evitably led to duplication and overlap of functions and to 
avoid this, a practice has grown, which has resulted in the cur- 
tailment of the functions of the Finance Commission and the 
unscientific division of expenditure into plan and non-plan 
categories, Thus the Planning Commission, set up as an adjunct 
to the executive machinery, has overpowered the Finance Com- 
mission. Article 282 has become a crucial one for the Plan and 
has provided the basis for progressively massive grants made by 
the Union for the implementation of Plan projects. 

The Central government is in a position to give large loans 
to the states because it commands external borrowing, deficit 
financing and the organized market of India. Most of these 
loans are distributed as Plan assistance in the same way as grants. 
For instance, in absolute terms, Central loans to the states were 
of the order of Rs. 720 crores in Plan I; Rs. 1874 crores in Plan 
U; Rs. 3101 crores in Plan Ill and Rs. 2693 crores during the 
three annual plans. It is undoubtedly true that “the prepon- 
derance of discretionary loans and grants has given the Central 
government a powerful leverage in influencing the policies and 
programmes of state governments even in spheres that are con- 
stitutionally within state competence.”7 

The financial difficulties of the states are aggravated because 
of the heavy load of debt that accumulates. Between 1951-52 
and 1965-66 their debt liabilities rose from Rs. 445 crores to 
Rs. 5,382 crores — a more than twelvefold increase over a period 
of fifteen years. Of these liabilities, while market borrowings 
increased six times, outstanding Central loans registered a 
seventeen-fold increase, that is, from Rs. 239 crores to Rs. 4,094 
crores.6 Repayment in the form of interest and instalments of 
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principal has become such an acute problem that states have 
to borrow afresh from the Centre to meet debt obligation. 7 

The states, most often, find themselves in dire financial 
straits. To some extent, this situation is of their own making 
as they fail to exercise the necessary financial discipline. ee 
Bombwall puts it, “many a Chief Minister feigns obedience 
when the Centre’s directive is to his liking, but. cocks a snook 
when it is not. Quite often Chief Ministers accept policies for- 
mulated in Conferences held under Central aegis and then 
forget a'l about them or soft-pedal, in practice, decisions w 
which (they) have agreed in principle.”® This point was Gor 
roborated in an interyiew with an ex-official of the Planning 
Commission who stated that states say ‘yes’ to cuts introduced 
by the Gommission only to make the ‘yes’ a ‘no’ on return to 
their states. Sometimes, however, the fault lies in the dual 
mechanism of control provided through the instrumentalities of 
the Finance and Planning Commissions. 

A study of federal financing in India shows that the problem 
of resource transfer from the Centre to the states on revenue 
account, through the efforts of the Finance Commission has not 
been solved and the states find themselves in deepening finan- 
cial crises. They come to depend heavily on discretional 
transfers, in the form of loans and grants which are determined 
by the Planning Commission. Here, Central assistance is given 
in a rather haphazard manner with no fixed criteria to deter- 
mine the aggregate assistance received by individual states. What 
States receive will depend on their ingenuity, energy and 
resources. 

According to one study, the net effect of discretionary fiscal 
“transfers by the Centre, since the 50s, has only aggravated the 
disparity of resources between the richer and poorer states. 
Politics more than economics influenced the Centre, for more 
resources went to states more advanced and more fortunately 
placed vis-a-vis political policy makers at the Centre, while the 
backward states were virtually neglected. The Centre has been 
no Sir Galahad protecting the weak and distressed.’’10 

There is a strong feeling among states that the conditions 
and restrictions which are attached to aid for plan purposes tie 
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their hands unduly and deprive them of the much wanted 
flexibility and manoeuvrability. A contrary view is held by 
Myron Weiner when he opines that “in India states are not try- 
ing to prevent central intervention in state affairs, but rather 
are eager to encourage greater central participation in state 
development through the infusion of central government 
funds.” 11 

the Commonwealth Grants Com- 
hich is required to recommend 
states in a position where 
greater tax burden than 
there is a hitch in that 
not permitted 


Interestingly, in Australia, 
mission is a statutory body W 
grants sufficient to place the poorer 
they can conduct their services at no 
the wealthier ‘standard’ states. But since 
the Commission according to the Constitution is 
to estimate closely the true budgetary position of the states, the 
Federal Government prefers to employ other equalizing devices 
or to rely on direct, specific purpose grants. 

The Financing of Higher Education. All the features of 
federal financing in India are reflected in the financing of higher 


education. What makes the picture more complex is the hetero- 


geneity in the institutional pattern of higher education and the 
olved in the financing of higher 


multiplicity of organizations inv 
education, especially at the Central level. 

The institutions of higher education are many and varied. At 
the collegiate level, there are general and professional colleges, 
cither within or outside the purview of universities. Univer- 
sities in turn, can be categorized as unitary, federal or affiliating. 
They could also be described as Central, state, those ‘deemed 
universities’ or those of ‘national importance’, depending on 
their status and position. In addition, there are vocational and 
technical institutions and research laboratories. 

Sources of financial support for universities and colleges are 


mainly government (both Central and state), and to a lesser 


extent, fees, endowments and other minor sources like ad hoc 
collections. Fees have shown a downward trend owing to their 
Stagnant rate and also because there has been an increase in 
government subsidies. Private benefactions are a dwindling 
Source, They decreased from 6.4% of the total recurring income 
in 1947-48 to 0.8% in 1966-67. So, the bulk of financing is done 
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by government. For instance, Central and state governments 
accounted for about sixty-two percent of the total recurring 
income of Union and states in 1966-67. Central contribution to 
university expenditure stood at 12.4% in 1947-48 and was reduc- 
ed to 6.0% in 1950-51. Thereafter, partly due to planning and 
because of the UGC, the Central government played an increas- 


ing role in higher education. By 1966-67, it was responsible for 
over one-fifth of the recurring 
colleges,12 


The Central Funding of Higher Education. At the Central 
level, the major share of the financial burden for higher edu- 
cation is borne by the Education Ministry. However, other Cen- 
tral ministries also make a contribution, especially with regard 
to professional education. But their educational programmes a 
incidental and constitute only a small part of their respective 
responsibilities and finances. 

With regard to higher education of a non-professional char- 
acter, the Central Ministry of Education operates a number OF 
small schemes relating to rural institutes, scholarships, women’s 
education, social service and the like.13 Through the National 
Council for Higher Education in Rural Areas, it has developed 
thirteen rural institutes, However, the financial commitment is 
not much. In Plan III, the total expenditure on such schemes, 
excluding scholarships, was about Rs. 6 crores out of an expen- 
diture of Rs. 82 crores on higher education. Under Technical 
Education, the Ministry of Education has a larger budget. It 
directly assists technical institutions for programmes of quali- 
tative improvement. For development of university departments 
in engineering and technology, funds are placed at the disposal 
of the UGG, which follows the advice of the AICTE. (Appendix 
6.1 gives the Education Ministry’s allocations for higher edu- 
cation and research and Appendix 6.2 gives the allocations in 


income of universities and 


Central universities and their affiliated colleges, institutions 
of national importance and institutions deemed universities are 
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from the Centre. There is a system of grant-in-aid under which 
the Centre makes finances available to the states, and the states, 
through their own grant-in-aid code, make these available to 
universities and colleges. 

There are two main types of schemes in education whereby 
Central aid is available to the states. These are the centrally 
sponsored’ schemes and the ‘centrally assisted’ schemes. 

The ‘centrally sponsored’ schemes are those of national im- 
portance which are part of the plan of the Central Ministry of 
Education. Though the implementation is undertaken by the 
state concerned, the financial burden involved is fully borne by 
the Centre. In the beginning, the response from the states was 
very encouraging. Since funds for the schemes came from the 
Centre, they hardly examined them from the viewpoint of their 
Suitability or economy. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
made helpful suggestions for their continuation. 

The Commission suggested that state governments should be 
consulted while determining these schemes; the schemes should 
be of crucial importance and national in character, and the 
grant should be divided under two heads—for schemes of 
national importance and schemes that met local needs. Also, the 
schemes should continue beyond the Plan period. 

But the schemes involved administrative procedures and rules 
which the states found irksome, and there was subsequently a 
8radual atrophy in the size of-the centrally sponsored sector. 
Abuses crept into the system when the states, unhappy with the 
Schemes, would ingeniously divert the funds elsewhere. State 
governments were encouraged to manipulate their budgets and 
Manoeuvre larger financial transfers. In other cases the system 
led to unfruitful interference by the Centre in state planning.!” 

The ‘centrally assisted’ schemes depend on the initiative of 
the states since they are determined according to local needs and 
conditions. They are wholly or partially aided by the Centre. 

Schematic aid with the requirement of matching outlays by 
the states, enables the more affluent states who can easily pro- 
vide such outlays, to extract a larger quantum of Central 
assistance than poorer states. This adversely affects the goal of 


balanced regional growth. 
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Though both types of Central schemes continued till the end 
of Plan IIJ,5 it was during Plan IV that, on the insistence of 
several state governments, the number of schemes in both cate- 
gories was reduced. The National Development Council which 
examined this question, supported the stand of the states. 

The pattern of Central assistance has been changing since 
Plan II. The assistance is in the form of a loan /grant and varies 
from 25 to 100 percent of the expenditure, depending on the 
importance of the scheme. wy 

At first, assistance was scheme-wise. But owing to criti- 
cism from the states and also from agencies of the Central 
government, this practice was reconsidered. The Ministry of 
Finance and the Planning Commission came forward with some 
suggestions which were placed before the Conference of State 
Finance Ministers heid on 18th November 1957. A revised pro- 
cedure came into force in 1958. Schemes were grouped under 
heads of development, one such head being education, of which 
a sub-head was Higher Education. Each head was a unit for 
adjustment and determination of central aid. 

There was a further modification of procedure in 1961. 
Schemes under each head of development were classified as 
schemes with patterned assistance or those without. Central 
assistance to a head of development was determined on the basis 
of patterned schemes, but funds could be diverted from pat- 
terned to non-patterned schemes, after notifying the Central 
Ministry of Education. 

Prior to 1958, a state government had first to spend on edu- 
cational development and then seek reimbursement. But 
frequent delays in release of funds adversely affected other 
schemes. So the system was revised in 1958-59 to provide a con- 
tinuous flow of aid to the states by making advances to them to 
the extent of three-fourths of the estimated assistance for each 
financial year. 

With the states in the grip of a financial crisis towards the 
end of Plan III, Central assistance was made available as lump- 
sum ways-and-means advances, to the extent of five-sixths of the 
total assistance in ten equal instalments paid around the middle 


of each month. Final adjustment was made in June in each year 
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on the basis of the agreed annual outlay, outlay actually made 
and annual assistance fixed for the head of development. 

Plan IV further revised the grant-in-aid formula. The 
General Elections of 1967 had brought about a sea change in 
India’s political complexion. As many as nine states had non- 
ifugal trends became visible in the 
increased bargaining power of the states. It was now decided 
that Central assistance should be given through block grants 
and loans for state plans as a whole. Each state was to get thirty 
percent of the Central assistance it was entitled to in the form 
of a grant and seventy percent in the form of loans. To ensure 
that overall plan priorities were maintained, a part of the 
assistance was earmarked for outlays on certain crucial pro- 
grammes. Only two schemes in the Centrally sponsored sector 
continued. These related to the development of Hindi and 
other languages and to the development of technical education. 

Though these procedural changes have been criticized as re- 
presenting ‘ad-hocism’, they also suggest resilience and adapt- 
ability. More important, they help in unravelling the complex 
web of federal financing of education in general and higher 
education in particular. 

Slate funding of higher education 
governments receive grants for their Plan expenditure from the 
Planning Commission, and for their committed expenditure 
they have to depend upon the allocations recommended by the 
Yinance Commission. The Plan expenditure of one period, be- 
tomes the Non-Plan expenditure of the following period. In 
other words, it becomes the committed expenditure of the state 
governments which must be met from the awards of the Finance 
Commission. Any increase in the non-plan expenditure can he 
undertaken by the state governments only when they are cer- 
tain that they have the resources to finance them. As all pro- 
ceeds from additional taxation are treated, by conyention, as a 
Means of financing plan schemes, the possibility of diverting 
creases in the non-plan revenue 
The non-plan revenue resour- 
this creates problems in adjust- 


Congress governments. Centr! 


(universities). The state 


new resources to meet the ini 
expenditure is generally limited. 
ces being specified for five years, 
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ing them to states’ annual needs and in planning for expen- 
diture. 

State government grants to state universities could be broadly 
categorized as Plan and Non-Plan grants. Plan grants are for 
development schemes, They are usually on a sharing basis and 
are drawn from funds made available by the Planning Com- 
mission, while Non-Plan grants are drawn from funds made 
‘available by the Finance Commission. It is the Plan grants that 
need to be examined carefully, as these involve the Planning 
Commission, the UGC and the Central government and illus- 


trate the complexities in Centre-state financial relations in 
higher education. 


State aid to universities is determi 


ned by an elaborate grant- 
in-aid code. In most states, 


block grants (for maintenance pur- 
poses) are given to universities for a period of one to five years. 


In addition to block grants, many states pay matching grants 
for development schemes and ad hoc grants for specific pur- 
poses. These may be depreciation grants or compensatory 
grants for loss in fee income. Hence, there is a good deal of 
variation in the nature and quantum of aid that state univer- 
sities receive from state governments, 

By and large, maintenance grants are made available to state 
universities on the basis of the following criteria : 

(a) net deficit of the university on approved items for the 


previous year, plus some increase on account of the rise in costs 
and 


(b) the budgeta 
Stance, the Bomba 
additional mainte 
other grants as w 


Proposals on the basis of 


guidelines provided. A case in point 
is the Plan V Guidelines, 


which listed programmes of two kinds : 
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those schemes for which universities must submit detailed 
proposals and those which the UGC may itself initiate in 
universities on a selective basis. According to the Guidelines, 
the university was to prepare detailed proposals regarding the 
development of existing university departments of teaching and 
research or the setting up of new ones; the modernization of 
courses; library facilities; general amenities for students and 
staff such as hostels and Student Study Centres, and finally, 
health schemes. Programmes initiated by the UGC would cover 
COSIP, COHSSIP, autonomous colleges, examination reform, 
Area studies, Adult/Continuing education, etc. The Bombay 
University received a letter D.O.No.F.27-7/73 C.D. dated 13th 
November 1973 from George Jacob, UGC Chairman, indicating 
that the University should prepare development schemes which 
Would require from the UGC an amount not exceeding’ Rs. 250 
lakhs during Plan V. This was then followed by a letter from 
the UGC, giving the pattern of financial assistance to the 
universities for approved development programmes during the 
Plan period. (See Appendix 6.6.) 

Hence, the financial management for development schemes, 
both within the Plan and outside the Plan allocation, involves 
both the Centre and the states. The UGC, a central agency, 
shares the burden with the state government in developing state 
universities. The procedure is naturally elaborate, cumbersome 
and complex. 

UGC assistance, whether on a cent per cent or sharing basis, 
is time-bound. After the stipulated term, it becomes committed 
expenditure which must be borne by the university or the state 
government. It is here that a number of difficulties arise. For 
example, even where the UGG fully finances a scheme, like the 
creation of teaching posts, it does not sanction any amount on 
Items of ancillary expenditure necessary for operating the 
Scheme. Hence, the expenditure on furniture, telephones and 
the like becomes an additional liability which has to be borne 
by the university, or, as is most often the case, by the state 
80vernment. This enhances the state government's financial 
burden even during the UGC aided period. Besides, after ‘the 
Plan period, when UGC aid ceases, the state government must 
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be prepared to meet the entire expenditure. The state govern- 
ment, therefore, finds it necessary to make a detailed scrutiny 
of the financial implications of every undertaking. This is time- 
consuming and many worthwhile schemes get held up for long 
periods of time. In the past, universities tried to hasten the 
process by negotiating directly with the UGC and meeting the 
required share from their own resources, or compelling the state 
government to foot the bill. Naturally the state government 
resented this approach and sometimes responded by ignoring 
the demands of the universities. To remove this irritant, it was 
laid down in Plan V that all development schemes must secure 
the state’ government’s approval before they received UGC 
sanction. It was also decided to associate a representative of the 
state goyernment with the work of the Visiting Committee of 
the UGC during Plan V. The representative concerned was to 
be a senior officer, at least of the rank of a joint secretary, SO 
that his participation would be effective. 

Because State Governments are unable to take over the recut- 
ring expenditure, a suggestion was made by the UGC Review 
Committee (1980) that the UGC explore the possibility of in- 
cluding the recurring expenditure of the Centres of Advanced 
Study/Departments of Special Assistance as part of the non-plan 


expense by approaching the Planning Commission for a 
separate allocation for the purpose. 


The current procedure adopted by universities is to submit 
proposals for development projects to the UGC, according to 
its guidelines. Simultaneously, a copy of the proposals is sub- 
mitted to the state government. When UGC approval is receiv- 
ed, the state government is informed of the same, It is normally 
at this stage that schemes get held up for want of clearance 
from the government.1? The result is that finances which could 
legitimately be claimed by, universities from the UGC lapse or 
are not fully utilized. It has sometimes been suggested that the 
UGC should give grants on a hundred percent basis, strictly 
for schemes of qualitative improvement. 

However, delays also occur at other points in the triangular 
arrangement. In the process of formulating proposals, and even 
later, there is much correspondence between the universities and 
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the UGC/state governments. Besides, universities have to dis- 
cuss issues with their teaching departments and in some cases, 
with their affiliated colleges. Working out schemes as per UGC 
Specifications, getting the necessary expertise when called for, 
seeking the university authorities’ approval, are the stages at 
which procedural delays usually occur. 

For the fifth Plan period, the UGC formulated the Rs. 1 crore 
scheme on a hundred percent basis, outside the Plan allocation, 
for metropolitan cities. Accordingly, Bombay University was 
asked to prepare a plan for integrated development and crea- 
tion of inter-collegiate facilities for the benefit of several col- 
leges of Arts, Science and Commerce. By the time the proposals 
were submitted and UGC approval secured, it was March 1977. 
Thus, by the time schemes are finalized, the Plan period is 
virtually over. 

An ex-UGC member, in the course of an interview, jocularly 
mentioned that all the three, i.e., the UGG, state government 
and state universities, are culprits in the game. A case study of 
procedural delays regarding Plan V development proposals, in- 
volving the UGG, the University of Bombay and the Govern- 
Ment of Maharashtra is given in Appendix 6.7. 

The UGG too, is beset with difficulties. Its own share of 
finances is not readily available. It releases the amount piece- 
meal, the first instalment being available only after the project 
is put into operation. For instance, the UGG expects building 
construction work to reach plinth level, before it can attract 
UGC aid. Therefore, to get work started, the state government's 
share of finances must be available or the university must 
budget the amount, or failing that, dip into its reserves. 

_ It often happens that towards the end of a plan period, there 
is a heavy demand on the liquid assets of the UGG, for far too 
Many schemes from various quarters seck sanctions immediately, 
in order to meet the Plan dead-line. This can result in a spill- 
Over from one plan to the next, adding to the complexities of 
an already difficult situation.’ 

The Review Committee of the UGC. (1977) observed that 

there was, “a noticeable tendency towards larger releases of 


development grants in the last quarter and in the month of 
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March, For example, between 1971-72 and 1974-75 the releases 
in the last quarter were on an average of the order of over 
thirty-five per cent and in the month of March about seventeen 
per cent of the annual releases.”19 This picture was re-confirmed 
by Audit when it stated that during the financial year 1976-77, 
the total disbursement under Plan funds up to 20th February, 


1977, was Rs. 52 crores which had jumped up to Rs. 71 crores 
by 3lst March, 1977. This shows a hurried disbursement of 
Rs. 19 crores in the month of March 1977 alone. But the UGC 
Secretary, during evidence, maintained that, “We (give) one- 
twelfth in the beginning of a financial year and then in quarter- 
ly instalments”, and the UGC Chairman added, “For this pur- 
pose, we have been consulting the Vice-Chancellors of various 
universities so that they themselves are able to gear up their 
machinery in such a way that the disbursement of funds 
proceeds on an even rate rather than in this uneven manner.”2° 
However, it is difficult to see how any amount of administrative 
changes at the state level can alleviate the inconveniences 
caused to university programmes. 

In the funding of higher education, the three crucial bodies 
involved, namely, the UGC, state government and state univer- 
sities, are weakly linked. This has led to innumerable problems 
related to not only to development grants, especially with 
regard to matching shares and their availability but also with 
regard to maintenance grants. The Gajendragadkar Committee 
provided one solution: “that the UGC should be involved 
effectively in advising the state governments in determining the 
quantum of maintenance grants.”21 

State funding of Higher Education (Colleges). Almost every 
state has an elaborate grant-in-aid code, and in accordance with 
these rules, maintenance grants are made available to colleges. 
In fact, such aid is second to tuition fees as the largest source 
of income for most collegiate institutions.22 

Various conditions have been laid down for an institution to 
be eligible for state assistance. Almost every grant-in-aid code 
insists that the aid-seeking institution must be affiliated to a 
Statutory university. In addition, there are other terms and 
conditions which, however, yary from state to state. Aid has 
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been related to enrolment figures, pass percentages and the like. 
For instance, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka give different 
scales of assistance to ‘first grade’ and ‘second grade’ colleges in 
respect of capital expenditure. The Government of Assam does 
not allow any grant-in-aid if enrolment in a degree college falls 
below 300 in Arts and 120 in Science courses. Besides, no grant 
will be admissible if the pass percentage falls below the univer- 


sity average for three consecutive years. Maharashtra, Gujarat and 


Karnataka give no grant if the management of an institution 


has a surplus of Rs. one lakh or more in hand. Punjab, Rajas- 
than and West Bengal insist on discipline among students as a 
pre-condition for grants. West Bengal has adopted the system 


of ‘sponsored’ colleges under which college institutions of long 


standing, which maintain good standards, get the full deficit 
pt which can- 


grant. Though ‘performance’ is an elusive conce 
not be quantified, some yardstick such as teachers’ academic 
and professional qualifications, university results and the like, 
could be applied. It is important to ensure that while a 
minimum amount is available to all, better performance could 
fetch more. 

The state grant-in-aid to colleges is generally fixed as a cer- 
tain proportion of the net deficit i.e. ‘approved’ expenditure 
minus ‘approved’ income. While some states like Andhra 
Pradesh provide one hundred percent of the deficit between 
salaries of all staff and fees at a standard rate, other states give 
grants (mainly maintenance grants) on a varying basis. Bihar 


gives statutory grants to colleges through the universities to 


which they are affiliated. Madhya Pradesh gives aid equal to 
75% of the admissible expenditure oF net deficit whichever is 
less. In Uttar Pradesh, grants equal half the operational costs 
or net deficit whichever is less. In Maharashtra, maintenance 
grants used to equal half the deficit, plus 5% of the approved 
expenditure. This has been revised (see Appendix 6.8). While 
Haryana and Punjab have no fixed ratios laid down, “Rajas- 
than has graded colleges into four categories and the main- 
tenance grants vary from 50% for the lowest, to 80% for the 
highest category.” Special category institutions, whose work 
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is of an innovative or experimental character can get aid up 
to 90% ! 

Some states have defined the items that come under ‘approved’ 
expenditure, i.e., those items that are to be included in the 
expenditure for the calculation of financial assistance from the 
state.24 But some states like Haryana, Punjab and West Bengal, 
have not defined the term adequately. Generally, the list of 
approved items of expenditure includes items like salaries, con- 
tribution to Provident Fund, actual rent of buildings and 
contingencies. However, the system of deficit grants is defective, 
because it is arbitrary and does not take all items of expen- 
diture as approved items. In most cases it offers no incentive to 
institutions to show good results. It permits uneconomical 
spending. Above all, deficit is calculated on the basis of the 
previous year’s expenditure which in itself, is not an appro- 
priate guide. Moreover, in the absence of detailed guidelines, 
state officials use their own discretion in interpreting and apply- 
ing the grant-in-aid codes. With state governments frequently 
in dire financial straits, they are bound to be niggardly in the 
provision of adequate grants to colleges.25 

With regard to the types of grants, all state governments 
generally provide maintenance grants to colleges.26 Some states 
also provide additional grants which could be described as 
building/hostel grants, equipment grants and special purpose 
grants.?* But considering the fact that such aid is on a sharing 
basis and has a monetary ceiling, it is hardly a sizable amount. 
Moreover, it is most unrealistic when viewed in the context of 
rising prices. It would be better if both capital and recurring 
expenditure on equipment and the like, were borne by the 
government on a hundred percent basis. 

Development grants to colleges are largely given by the UGC 
through the universities. Colleges recognized under Section 2 (f) 
of the UGC Act, 1956, can avail themselves of these grants. 
There are also lump-sum grants, channelled through universities, 
for colleges which do not qualify under this Section.28 There are 
certain UGC projects like the Book Bank, the Post-Graduate 
Development Scheme and Students’ Aid Fund wherein the UGC 
deals directly with the colleges and makes funds available to 
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them provided they meet the criteria laid down. These funds 
are usually provided on a sharing basis, the college having to 
contribute its share by drawing from its own resources. 

But the bulk of UGC assistance comes to colleges through the 
universities to which they are affiliated. This is aid on a sharing 
basis and for the Plan period. The guidelines for the prepara- 
ton of development proposals for improvement of under- 
graduate educational facilities in affiliated colleges in the 5th 
Plan period suggest : “Every college seeking institutional sup- 
port from the UGC should prepare an integrated plan relating 


to its development programmes for various departments and 


other general amenities during the 5th Plan and within a total 
ntribution of UGC and 


outlay of Rs. 5 lakhs including CO 

Management/state government as per revised pattern of sharing 
expenditure.” Barring a few schemes in which UGG assistance 
is available on a cent per cent basis like the Faculty Improve- 
ment Programme and COSIP /COHSSIP, the rest are on a shar- 
ing basis, These are schemes for building construction work, 
Student welfare programmes, additional staff for diversification 
of courses etc. (See Appendix 6.9.) 


Colleges generally take advantage of UGG schemes where the 


assistance is on a cent per cent basis. For schemes on a sharing 
proposals because it is 


basis, colleges are reluctant to make 

difficult to raise the counterpart funds. Colleges also have their 
Share of difficulties when it comes to 4 consideration of UGC 
Schemes. For one thing, the data that has to be compiled for 


Submitting even a single proposal is forbidding ! Statistical data 
pertaining to student enrolment, percentage of passes with 
classes secured, courses available, staff position with details of 
their tenure, qualifications, etc., library and laboratory equip- 
Ment and so on and so forth, must be tabulated for a certain 
number of years and at times, even from the inception of the 
College, 

; Sometimes, UGG requirements necessitate expertise from out- 
Side to provide the necessary technical details, e.g. an architect's 
Certificate. For submission of Fifth Plan proposals, each college 
had to provide basic information in the proforma provided by 
the UGG which covered six pages and had six sections. 
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Most colleges are reluctant to undertake this exercise. Be- 
sides, the submission of a proposal is no guarantee of its accep- 
tance by the UGC. Even when a scheme is sanctioned and is 
in operation, cash flow from the UGC is slow and piecemeal. 
Even in schemes where UGC grants are on a hundred percent 
“basis, delays of about two years are known to occur, as in the 
Faculty Improvement Programme. Institutions find it extremely 
difficult to meet ongoing expenditure while they await UGC 
funds. 

Though the UGC is paying increasing attention to the deve- 
lopment of colleges, it has yet to apply effectively the necessary 
correctives to the problems that surface at this level. The Public 
Accounts Committee has recommended that the “procedure of 
scrutinization of applications for grants should be rationalized 
and time-limits should be laid down for the processing of appli- 
cations at each stage so as to stream-line the work of the com- 
mission. Suitable control mechanisms should be devised to ensure 
that the time-limits are actually adhered to in individual cases.” 
The Committee has also recommended that the Commission 
should have “a system of centralized registration college-wise, 
university-wise and state-wise, of all applications received for 
grants from universities/colleges.”2° 

Technical and professional institutions fare better when com- 
pared to colleges of general education. Most of them are run 
by the government and their entire expenditure is borne by the 
state. Even when they are privately managed they get liberal 
grants—both recurring and non-recurring — from the state. 
With regard to technical education, the states of Assam, Bihar, 
Nagaland and Orissa have not framed any grant-in-aid rules 
because they do not have any privately managed technical 
colleges. Other states like Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, draw no distinction between the col- 
leges of general education and technical education in the matter 
of giving grants. In the remaining states, by and large, similar 
conditions of grants are prescribed for technical institutes and 
other arts and science colleges.39 The types of grants too, are 
the same, except that they are of a higher order, Maintenance 
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grants usually vary from fifty to a hundred percent, while 
building/equipment grants are on a sharing basis.3+ 

As for agricultural colleges, their entire expenditure is general- 
ly met by the state governments, since they are government in- 
stitutions. But in Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, where there 
are non-government agricultural colleges, the pattern of assis- 
tance is similar to that of colleges of general education. 

Medical institutions are financed by the state governments 
and the Céntral Ministry of Health. The Indian Council of 
Medical Research sponsors research schemes in specialized fields 
of medicine. States like Haryana, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Himachal Pradesh do not have private medical colleges and so 
the question of any pattern of financial assistance does not arise. 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar have the unique distinction of meet- 
ing the entire expenditure of the private medical colleges. 

Federal financing is a complex and difficult exercise. In India, 
the Centre has superior and elastic sources of income and so the 
States are financially subservient to it. This fiscal imbalance is 
corrected by the plan and non-plan grants allocated by the 
Planning and Finance Commissions respectively. 

The intricacies of federal financing are manifest in matters 
of higher education. A variety of institutions of higher learning 
are funded by numerous organizations, especially at the Central 
level. 

But the bulk of finances comes from the government. State 
universities and their affiliated colleges get state assistance in 
the form of maintenance grants (which are Central subventions 
to state governments via the Finance Commission) and develop- 
ment grants, (which are a part of the plan grants allocated by 
the Planning Commission) - The latter are routed through the 
UGC. Thus, central funds percolate to the state level and, 
through the states’ grant-in-aid code, reach state universities 
and colleges. 


A grant-in-aid system, to be really effective, must promote a 


free flow of funds from one authority to another, ensuring all 
the time that economy, efficiency and flexibility do not suffer. 
According to the Education Commission (1964-66) , a grant-in- 
aid system should be such that the grant giving authority neither 
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exercises too much control nor is too rigid in approach. The 
authority must be flexible enough to give universities a fair 
chance to experiment with new ideas and projects. On the other 
hand, the grant receiving body should be vigilant and careful 
in the handling of public money. Grants must not stifle local 
initiative, but give it impetus and direction. 

However, a study of grant-in-aid rules, presents a rather 
gloomy picture. The policy adopted seems to be one of ‘drift’ 
and ‘ad hocism’. Faced with the acute problem of perennial 
shortage of funds, the state government officials often apply the 
narrowest interpretation possible of the rules, like ‘inverted 
Micawbers waiting to turn things down’ rather than waiting for 
things to turn up. In the absence of detailed guidelines, what 
constitutes ‘approved’ expenditure is variously interpreted by 
the state bureaucracy. 5 

Though there is considerable variation in patterns, procedures 
and quantum of aid, J. L. Azad identifies some of the common 
characteristics as being diversity, inadequacy, terminological 
imprecision and undependability.22 The code, as a rule, lacks 
dynamism in that it hardly encourages academic and structural 
innovations in the educational system. Not only is a liberaliza- 
tion of state assistance called for; the very grant-in-aid code 
requires total revision. 

‘With regard to development schemes an oft-heard criticism 
is that the UGC’s extra-curricular schemes are not quite justified 
as they are not directly related to its constitutional responsibility 
and amount to the frittering away of scarce resources. Again, 
many such schemes have not proved as beneficial as they were 
deemed to be. Even the more academically oriented schemes 
have not had the desired impact on collegiate education.23 The 
trouble-spot in the system is the requirement of matching con- 
tribution.. Remedial action, possibly in the form of hundred 
percent UGC aid on most schemes, need not be ruled out, or 
at least, the conditions of grant need to be liberalized. 

It is desirable that the Centre takes charge of science and re- 
search, identifies and Supports talent, and undertakes pro- 
grammes of qualitative improvement which are innovative in 
character and important from the national point of view. 


z NOTES 


that the three most obviously 
language and culture), religion 
technical level are orga- 


1. Ursula Hicks has pointed out 
divisive forces are ethnic (race, 
and political ideology; and at a more 
nization and difficult communications; and finally economic and 
financial issues. These factors “make life too difficult for a 
federation or (they) constitute awkward corners which may 
cause the wreck of the federation if they cannot be successfully 
turned before views have hardened and positions taken up from 
which there can be no retreat.” Ursula Hicks, Federalism : 


Failure and Success, 1978, p. 11. 

2. Deakin was able to foresee this development as early as 1902, 
when he prophesized that “the rights of self-government of the 
states have been fondly supposed to be safe-guarded by the 
Constitution. It has left them legally free but financially bound 
to the chariot wheels of the Central government. Their need 


will be its opportunity. The less populous will first succumb; 
those smitten by drought or similar misfortunes will follow; and 
however 


finally even the greatest and most prosperous will, 
reluctantly, be brought to heel, Our constitution may yemain the 
same, but a vital change will have taken place in the relations 


between the states and the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 


will have acquired a general control over the states, while every 


extension of political power will be made by its means and go 
to increase its relative superiority.” As quoted by G. Thimmaiah, 
Federal Fiscal Systems of Australia and India, 1976, p. 61. 

8. As quoted by M. Abu Baker in The Union and the States in 
Education, p. 91. 

4. Constitutionally built-in balancing devices have not been able to 


Solve the problem of vertical federal fiscal imbalance completely. 
This is because vertical federal fiscal imbalance gets aggravated 
mbalance which is due to eco- 


by the horizontal federal fiscal i 

nomic inequalities between states. These vertical and horizontal 
federal fiscal imbalances have been increasing in some of the 
new federations and “there has been a frantic search for new 


balancing devices and new methods of overcoming the in- 
adequacies of the existing traditional balancing devices in the 
context of changing nature and objectives of the governments 
in these federations.” Thimmaiah, Federal Fiscal Systems, 
bp. 16, 17. 

Since the Finance Commission i 
Zap’, the states tend to presen 
estimate their resources. But in 


s engaged in filling the ‘revenue 
+ it with figures which under- 
their representations to the 
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Planning Commission, states consistently over-estimate their re- 
sources, for they know that the more they promise to do, the 
more they are likely to get. Thus, states have two different 
estimates so that they may get maximum favour from these two 
different commissions. 

Discretionary transfers, in the form of loans and grants are 
determined by the Planning Commission and constitute 75% of 
the total grants. During the first three Plans and the three 
Annual Plans, nearly three times as much grant aid was given 
to the states under Article 282 as under Article 275(1). 

M. Venkatarangaiya and M. Shiviah, Indian Federalism, 1975, 
p. 103. 

ARC, Report of the Study Team on Centre-State Relations, 
Vol. I, 1967, p. 47. 

K. R. Bombwall, The Foundations of Indian Federalism, 1967, 
p. 312. 

I. S. Gulati and K. K. George, ‘Inter-state Redistribution through 
Budgetary Transfers’, Economic and Political Weekly, 18th 
March 1978, pp. 523-528. 

Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Indian Edition), 1963, 
p. 75. 

J. L. Azad, Financing of Higher Education in India, 1975, p. 76. 
For instance, the Ministry of Education sanctioned an amount 
of Rs. 770,000/- representing 50% of the Central assistance due 
to the Maharashtra State Government for implementation of the 
National Service Scheme Programme during 1979-80. The expen- 
diture of the NSS is shared on 7:5 basis between the Central 
and state government. This is according to Letter No. F-1-7/79- 
SY, dated 21st May 1979 from the Government of India, Minis- 
try of Education and S. W. (Department of Education), New 
Delhi. 

To illustrate, Centrally sponsored schemes have been “used for 
a variety of dubious purposes like fisheries’ co-operatives, duck 
breeding, study tours of Presidents of Panchayats, etc.” 
D. T. Lakdawala, Union-State Financial Relations, 1967, p. 102. 3 
In the first three Plans, the Centrally sponsored sector was & 
favoured one and through this sector, the Central Ministry of 
Education got its opportunity to influence state educational poli- 
cies. But this opportunity was at times abused. “Complaints, 
therefore, grew up, of non-essential schemes being included in 
the Centrally sponsored sector, of Central funds being utilized 
to ride hobby horses of doubtful significance, of overdomination 
by Central officials, of wasteful expenditure, of needless red-tape 
and of insistence on conformity with standardized regulations.” 
V. K. R. V. Rao, ‘Centre-State Relations in Education’, S. N. 
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Came al. (eds.) The Union and the States, 1972, p. 183. The 
3 Ta of centrally-sponsored schemes in education in Plan II 
ie en in the Draft Outline of Plan IV was about 20. Later, 
as number was reduced to four. i 
is oe maintenance grant, prior to 1962-63 used to be paid 
A eee of 6% increase over the grant paid in the previous 
ae Ain was reduced to 3% from 1962-63. Thus, the per- 
F 16o a state grant to total expenditure dropped from 10.50% 
ames to 5.12% in 1975-76. It is proposed to ask the State 
nf ent to pay arrears of grant on the basis of 6% increase 
‘om, 1962-63. (See Appendix 6.4.) 
Bue Bombay University also receives Dearness Allowance, 
Fa se Rent Allowance and Compensatory Local Allowance 
i ants. It sanctions DA grant on the basis of 80% of the addi- 
tional expenditure over that incurred in 1966-67 in case of ad- 
ministrative staff and 80% of the total expenditure on DA in 


case of teaching staff. The HRA and CLA grants are also on 
a sharing basis, the government's share being 807 of the expen- 
ales from 1st April 1976, the full 


diture, With revision of pay S¢ 

burden of DA, HRA and CLA is now borne by government. The 
Government of Maharashtra also provides grants for deprecia- 
tion at the rate of 5% in respect of apparatus and equipment and 
at the rate of 1% in respect of buildings. It is mainly due to 
poor maintenance grants that the university budget for 1979-80 
showed a deficit of Rs. 40.76 lakhs. (See ‘Appendix 6.5.) 

For instance, the University of Bombay, through its letter of 
30th October 1979, referred to the State Government, 4 state- 
ment of the recurring and non-recurring Fifth Plan schemes 
which were approved by the UGC but approval of the state 
government was still awaited. The following illustrations are 
picked from 8 items listed in 


the statement. 
1. Centre of Advanced Study in ‘Applied Chemistry. Amount 
Rs. 39,400/- p.a. UGC’s approval 


letter is No.F9-18/75 
(S.R.1) dated 18-10-76. University 


letter seeking state 

government’s approval is No.AD/Group [II/10/UGC/VP/Gr 
67/2082 dated 19-3-77. 

2. Centre of Advanced Study in Economics. Rs. 42,500/- p.a. 

UGC’s approval letter is dated 27-4-76. The University letter 


to the state government is dated 9-6-76. 
nts, the UGC approved increase in 


3. In (non-recurring) 81a 
grants for buildings on the Kalina Campus of the University 
to the tune of Rs. 16.02 lakhs; the Vice-Chancellor’s letter to 
the state government for its approval is dated 14-17-78. 
Spill over from Plan III to Plan IV was taken care of by alloca- 
tions over and above the Plan TV allocation. But the spill over 
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from Plan IV to Plan V was met differently. The required 
amounts were sanctioned no doubt, but they were deducted from 
Plan V allocations, thus reducing the amount available for 
Plan V schemes. 

PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 170. 

Ibid., pp. 171, 172. 

Report of the Gajendragadkar Committee on the Governance of 
Universities, 1969, p. 12. 

A city college in Bombay stated that as per its budget of 1977- 
78, out of a total income of Rs. 26,68,146/- tuition fees brought 
in Rs. 11,00,196/- and grant-in-aid totalled Rs. 10,61,080/-. 
Azad, Financing of Higher Education in India, p. 135. 

These states are Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. 

The Government of Maharashtra, in its new grant-in-aid code, 
has ended cent per cent rent reimbursement by the government. 
Instead, it will pay maintenance expenditure, according to the 
age of the building; and if land is on lease, seventy-five per 
cent of the rent will be paid. Principals of non-government col- 
leges, who met in August)1979, under the aegis of the Maha- 
rashtra Federation of College Principals’ Association opposed 
this through a resolution. Times of India, 8rd October 1979, 
pp. 4, 14. 

“The Committee (PAC) feel that there is need for introducing 
a measure of uniformity in the matter of maintenance grant- 
in-aid from the State Governments to the colleges affiliated to 
the state universities. To this end, the committee would like 
the UGC to collect the grant-in-aid rules of different state 
Governments/Union Territories, marshal out their differing 
features, and, in consultation with state governments, endeavour 
to evolve a measure of uniformity in that regard. Unless the 
UGC takes an initiative in this matter, there would remain 
marked disparities in the financial viability of colleges affecting 
relatively, their standards of teaching and research.” PAC, 73rd 
Report, 1977-78, p. 164. 

In Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tamil 
Nadu, the building grant is fixed at fifty percent of the expen- 
diture. Madhya Pradesh provides fifty percent of the éxpen- 
diture on college buildings in rural areas and 33.33% in urban 
areas. Building grants are generally subject to financial ceil- 
ings. Equipment grants are given only in a few states like 
Kerala, Orissa, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh and are subject 
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to financial ceilings. As for special purpose grants, some states 
like Punjab give special grants for women’s colleges and col- 
leges in rural areas. 

According to a written note placed before the PAC by the 
Ministry of Education, ‘Colleges which do not qualify for assis- 
tance under the development and improvement of undergraduate 
education in Arts, Science and Commerce, as also colleges pro- 
viding professional/special education are provided assistance for 
the establishment of Student-Aid Funds and Book Banks. (Pro- 
vided they have the minimum stipulated enrolment.) In addition, 
the Commission provides lump-sum grants to the universities 
for the establishment of Student-Aid Funds for the students of 
the university departments and such colleges which are not 
eligible for assistance from the UGC or which have not been 
brought under Section 2(f) of the UGC Act. The universities 
have been requested to recommend the cases of one or two col- 
leges in each district where no college satisfies the qualifying 
conditions of enrolment, and faculty strength. Such colleges are 
brought under the UGC scheme of assistance for the develop- 


ment of under-graduate education in the colleges. 
“These above steps have been taken to ensure that the interests 
of the students in colleges which do not qualify for assistance 
ffer and academic standards are 


from the commission do not su 
maintained, to the extent possible.” PAC, 73rd Report, 1977-78, 


p. 103. 
PAG, 73rd Report, 1977-78, p. 104. 
Among the notable exceptions am ent of Karnataka 
which allows private institutions es which are double 
those prevalent in governme 
Punjab which can refuse gra 
and the Government of Mahara i 
Private colleges should not give preferenti ent 
sons and daughters of the donors, in matters of admission. 
Some states like Gujarat, Jammu an Kashmir, Madhya Pra- 
hundred percent 


desh, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh give 1 
maintenance grants. In other states the figure varies — Karna- 


taka : 85%; Punjab: 75% for degree and 90% for diploma 
institutions; and Tamil Nadu: go% of the net deficit 


expenditure. i s 
Karnataka, Rajasthan, Kerala and Tamil Nadu have presctib- 

ed 50% of the expenditure 3S grants for the construction of 

buildings. 

J. L. Azad, ‘State Grants to 

of Patterns and Procedures’, 

Vol. 2, No. 2, Autumn 1976. 


shtra whic 


Collegiate Institutions — A Study 


in Journal of Higher Education, 
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33. One of the leading colleges of Arts and Science in Bombay dis- 
closed the amounts it had received from the UGC in its balance 
sheet for 1977-78. UGC contribution towards the Book Bank was 
Rs. 3,700; for the Study Centre, Rs. 35,146; for Post-Graduate 
Development, Rs. 50,000; and for Books and Equipment, 
Rs. 25,000. 


CHAPTER VII 


AN OVERVIEW 


T i si e 

z he Indian political system represents a variation on the federal 

ieme. It could be broadly categorized as a brand of cooperative ” 

federalism. à 
A strong Centre is a feature of 

Principally due to the forces of centralization which characterize 


modern societies. But in India there is an equally strong:pull in: 


the opposite direction. Thus, the federal dilemma asserts itself. 
o undertake the 


While the Central government is expected t 
responsibility of realizing development goals and must there- 
fore assume functions that are at once, many, urgent, varied 
and complex, the regional elements in the federal polity, in the 
process of modernization, become articulate. They organize 
themselves on the lines of caste, community, class or religion 
and exert pressures for decentralized control. The crux -of the 
matter is how to reconcile these two contrary pulls. 
Confronted by this federal dilemma, the Constitution-makers 
of free India sought to resolve it according to their own lights 
and their understanding of the Indian situation. The challeng- 
ing task ahead of them was how best to achieve a total socio- 
economic transformation within the framework of Parliamentary 
democracy and cooperative federalism. Though they appreciat- 
ed the need for a strong Centre, they were aware of regional 
Sentiments and the need to ensure unity alongside diver- 
‘ity. So, while the states were given the primary respon- 
sibility of taking care of the well-being of their people, 
iven unifying power in matters of 


never 

ey theless, the Centre was st 

Upervision and coordination in state subjects. When planning 
t for national development, 


Ca S 
SE to be adopted as an instrumen 
Powerful factor of centralization was introduced into the - 


all federations today. This is 
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political system. This is seen in the structure and functioning 
of the Planning Commission and the setting up of sizable 
Central ministries in state subjects as in the case of education. 

Education is a powerful and pervasive agent of change. In 
India, it holds the key to social transformation and economic 
change. However, in the Constituent Assembly there was hardly 
any awareness of the crucial link between education and 
national development. Anxious to ensure a degree of uni- 
formity and eager to promote national integration, the members 
of the Constituent Assembly found a place for education in the 
Union and Concurrent Lists, though it was in the main a State- 
listed subject. The Centre’s role was restricted largely to higher 
education as defined in Entry 66 of List I. 

However, this was not a new role. Throughout the period of 
British rule in India, the Centre had a specific share in the 
conduct of higher education. It provided finances and under- 
took coordinating and clearing-house activities. Policy-making 
became its marked function during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon. Though efforts for decentralization came as early as in 
1861, there was always a modicum of essential Central control. 
This is reflected in Entries 63 to 66 in List I. Though these 
entries were inspired by the Act of 1935, Entry 66 has no 
counterpart in the Act. This was a new entry devised by the 
architects of the Constitution to indicate the competence of the 
Centre in the field of higher education. The Centre discharges 
this responsibility through the UGC. However, with education 
finding a place in all the three lists of the Seventh Schedule, 
there was bound to be some ambiguity and overlap which has 
been clarified by judicial interpretation. 

The UGC is modelled on the British Grants Committee and 
seeks to adopt some of its features, like its operative mecha- 
nisms. However, there are significant points of departure from 
the British model. 

To begin with, the British Committee is a non-statutory body 
which enjoys considerable operational autonomy and works 
according to well established practices and conventions—a 
typically British way of doing things. Its real significance lies in 
that it protects and preserves academic freedom by serving as 
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a buffer between the academic world and government, interpret- 
ing one to the other, while both repose their trust and con- 
fidence in it. Its unique position and modus operandi are highly 
appreciated and sought to be emulated by its Indian counter- 
part. 

The British Committee is basically a fund disbursing body. 
It examines the financial requirements of forty-four British 
Universities. It makes the allocations on the basis of its academic 
judgement, and if need be, with expert help. It then discusses 
these allocations in minute detail with government officials. As 
Wolfenden so cogently puts it— “questions of detail or of prin- 
ciple, of manpower deployment oF of sheet statistics — all of 
them have to be argued out. Some are matters of predictable 
trend, some of informed judgement some of mere, guesswork.”* 
When the Treasury sanctions the approved amount, it is sub- 
fected. tov. thenwore@ormberliament. iraran eai nearly always 
Sanctions less than what is demanded. Once the Committee gets 
the sanctioned amounts, it determines finally the size of the 
allotments, Thereafter, a letter from the Committee goes out to 
each university. It carries no financial detail, but only the total 
sum to be granted for each year of the quinquennium. Capital 
grants — grants earmarked for a particular structure or for pur- 
chase of land — are not covered by the quinquennial system. 
But here too, the initiative lies with the universities which is 
unlike the Indian situation. The system of block grants has 


worked very well in Britain and the Education Commission re- 
try in India. The UGC 


commended that it should be given a 1 
could give block development grants for a fixed period rather 
than approve specific development projects. Even in the Report 
of the Joint Committee, The UGG Bill, 1954, Radha Kumud 
Mookerjee had stated, in the Minutes of Dissent, that financing 
should take the form of Block Grants for five years, as in Bri- 
tain, This would relieve the UGC of unnecessary work relating 
to trivial matters like sanctions for chalk sticks and blackboards. 


Incidently, it would also take pressure off the visiting com- 
Mittees and make them more analogous to their British counter- 
Parts which seek only to get familiar with universities, form 
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-impressions and make qualitative judgements and financial 
assessments, and not to conduct a regular inspection. 

Critics have noted that slowly but surely, the British Com- 

mittee is moving away from the status of buffer to that 
of government agent. The Estimates Committee of the House 
of Commons (1965) recommended that the Committee give 
“more constructive and effective guidance’, and in 1967 the 
Committee issued a detailed Memorandum of General Guidance 
to the universities. In July 1967, it was announced that the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General should have access to the 
books and records of the Committee and universities, and in 
1968 an office in the Committee's Headquarters was set up to 
undertake the task. “There is now hardly a category of univer- 
:sity expenditure that is not conditioned by UGC prescriptions. 
Letters of guidance come in droves, revealing how the UGC 
itself can barely keep up with the chops and changes of govern- 
mental policy. One Vice-Chancellor, Stephen Bragg, quoting 
Dorothy L. Sayers, wrote to the UGC in 1973 that their latest 
letter was “like the thirteenth stroke of a grandfather clock 
which sheds doubt on all of those which precede it.” 

Compared to the British Committee, the Indian Commission 

has a more demanding task assigned to it. It is a statutory body 
with its functions well defined in the UGC Act of 1956. Section 
13 gives it the power of inspection and Section 14 reinforced 
by Section 12A of the UGG (Amendment) Act 1972, gives it the 
power to withhold grants. The UGC is expected to be a stabi- 
lizing and constructive force, committed to an integrated view 
of higher education. Through it the Centre provides finances 
and academic leadership and thus shapes and directs higher 
education. Though envisaged as a buffer, it hardly works that 
way. Subject to governmental scrutiny and Parliamentary 
criticism, it is getting increasingly bureaucratized and functions 
` as an attached office of the Government of India. 

Moreover, the UGC has to function within the constraints of 
~a federal system wherein constitutional responsibility for higher 
“education is divided between the Centre and the states. With 

the Centre’s role in higher education all the more pronounced 
With the transference of education to the Concurrent List, the 
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UGC’s role assumes critical salience. Though it has to operate 
it cannot ride roughshod over 


as an innovator or pace-setter, 
d education in their charge till 


the sensitivities of states that ha 

1976. It has to ensure their willing consent and active support. 
One way to promote Centre-state understanding would be to 

enlarge the Commission's membership so as to provide adequate 

and compulsory representation of states. The need for this _ 

arrangement was visualized in 1955 when the UGC bill was 


being discussed in the Lok Sabha. A plea was then made that 


the UGG should have at least an associate members panel on 


which states could be represented. More recently, the UGC 
mended that the Commission 


Review Committee (1977) recom 
should have six additional members though it was not emphatic 


that these should represent state government institutions. Com- 
mission members interviewed also supported the idea that states 
that the Commission 


should have adequate representation so 
could appreciate the problems at this level. 

l An impartial appraisal of the UGC would indicate that 
initially, the UGC was cautious and hesitant. With truncated 
responsibility and federal irritants endemic to the system, the 
Commission found it difficult to coordinate its activities with 
related Central Ministries and their respective Councils. It found 
it even more difficult to interact with the state governments, 
state universities and colleges- 

In the first decade of its existence, the UGG was wholly pre- 
occupied with building the necessary physical infrastructure. 
Coordination and maintenance of standards were left aside. 
However, it did set up Centres of Advanced Study, develop 
Post-graduate education and research, intensify teacher train- 
ing programmes and expand student welfare activities. 

Since. the seventies, che mUCGme registered considerable 
Progress. Trouble spots have been detected and correctives 
determined. With the focus now °R colleges, programmes bene- 
ficial to teachers and students are undertaken. More open 


Teporting, some new thinking 0? modes of coordination and an 
effort at perspective planning as seen in the decision to set up 
Js are noteworthy. 


College Development Counci 
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Despite all this, several problems persist. In the first place, 
there is no proper evaluation of standards of various university 
departments and colleges in spite of the recommendations of 
the Review Committees of 1959 and 1977. However, in the Plan 
period 1978-83, it is proposed to strengthen the administrative 
and planning infrastructure in the university so as to make it 
adequate for several purposes like perspective planning, efficient 
implementation of plan programmes, academic and adminis- 
trative support to Visiting Committees, administrative support 
to the departments, development of colleges, interaction with 
state governments on the issue of matching grants and main- 
tenance of a proper information system. Universities are also 
to be categorized into the well-developed, the developing and 
those that have the potential to be developed in five years, and 
aided accordingly. 

A lacuna in the working of the UGC is the absence of insti- 
tutionalized machinery which can take follow-up action, monitor 
UGC programmes and apply the necessary correctives. For 
instance, the procedure for the issue of utilization certificates 
was found to be too cumbersome. Though the UGG, in con- 
sultation with Audit, simplified it in 1970, yet, on Ist April 
1977, utilization certificates for grants paid up to 1974-75 were 
outstanding in respect of nearly 50,000 items involving over 
Rs. 100 crores.3 

The UGC has also been criticized for not paying sufficient 
attention to colleges, although most of the students and teachers 
in the country are found at this level of higher education. Not 
only must colleges be ‘recognized’ by the UGC, they must also 
qualify for UGC funds. Hence, a large number of colleges are 
denied UGC aid. The UGC Review Committee (1977) has 
suggested that “conditions regarding eligibility of existing col- 
leges to be entitled to UGC’s assistance under Section 2 (f) 
should not be rigid, and newer colleges and those in remote 
areas should be given special consideration.”4 The UGC is work- 
ing out remedial measures in this regard. 

While the UGC takes care of general education, there are 
several Central Ministries working through their respective 
agencies to coordinate professional education. This results in 
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dispersal of authority and responsibility leading to fiscal im- 
balances and difficulties in planning. 

Educational planning is a sectoral exercise. It emanates from 
the Centre only after a broad range of decisions are taken at 
the macro-level. The Ministry of Education (through the 
Bureau of Planning) works in close collaboration with the Edu- 
cation Division of the Planning Commission. Higher general 
education is the concern of the UGC, while professional 
education is left to the related ministries which work through 
their respective councils and have links with their counterpart 
divisions in the Planning Commission and at the state level. 
Hence plan proposals for higher education are dispersed in 
reports of the Planning Commission and as such, the plan at 
the national level does not present a properly coordinated 
whole. Yet, one could justifiably say, it is largely the concern 
of the UGG and the Planning Commission. In order to have 
closer connection with the Planning Commission, the UGC Re- 
view Committee (1977) suggested that the Secretary of the 
Planning Commission should be an ex-officio member of the 
UGC. 

The picture of divided authority in higher education, seen at 
the Centre, repeats itself in the states. While every state has a 
department of education, professional education comes under 


Other departments. Higher educational planning is left to the 


universities in concert with the UGG, while the state govern- 


ment'’s role is limited to incorporating these educational schemes 


into the state plan and providing the necessary finances. The 
actual work of defining the physical contents of the plan is 
entrusted to working-groups OY task forces which operate at 
both levels. State working-groups keep in touch with working- 
groups in Education at the Centre and with the Education 

Division of the Planning Commission. ; 
Draft educational plans of the Centre and the states are dis- 
cussed in the Education Division of the Planning Commission 
assisted by the Panel on Education. Given the finishing touches 
€ach goes to its respective legislature for approval and becomes 
Jans. Hence, in higher educational 


Operative through annual P one) : 
Planning the linch-pin is the UGG which interacts with the 
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Planning Commission at the Centre and state universities at 
the state level. 

While the UGC determines higher educational policy and 
accordingly prepares approach papers, policy-frames, program- 
mes and projects, the operative mechanisms necessitate large- 
scale state involvement; of the state government that has to 
provide some monetary assistance, or of the universities that 
have to adopt and implement these academic innovations OY 
reforms. It is here that the rub lies. Educational institutions 
view the UGG as only a fund-disbursing body which, being far 
removed from the actual area of operation, hardly appreciates 
: the hardships or pressures that build up at this level and bring 
to nought many worthwhile schemes. Even programmes which 
have ‘carried cent per cent aid have not been unqualified suc- 
cesses. Therefore, the poor understanding of the goals and 
functions of the UGC works as an inhibiting factor in edu- 
cational planning and as such, many a scheme flounders on the 
rock of indifference and disinterestedness. 

At the state level, universities are not structured for higher 
educational planning. As for state governments, they have 
neither the enthusiasm nor the institutionalized machinery for 
it. Higher education does not hold a high priority rating and 
is subject to much politicking and pressures that undermine the 
educational system. It has been proposed to set up educational 
cells in the government and a Planning and Evaluation Board 
in each university. 

Federal financing is a difficult and complex exercise. It is all 
the more so in India, where the states are subservient to a finan- 
cially dominant Centre. The system of Central assistance has 
led to the distinction between Plan and non-Plan expenditure. 
The former is provided for by the Planning Commission accord- 
ing to Article 282 and the latter by the Finance Commission 
according to Article 275, 

The intricacies of federal financing also manifest themselves 
in matters of higher education. At the Central level, the major 
financial burden is borne by the Ministry of Education. Other 
Gentral ministries also contribute with regard to professional 
education. While technical education is directly handled by the 
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Ministry of Education through the AICTE, general education 
is funded by the same ministry through the UGC. Central uni- 
versities and their affiliated colleges and institutions ‘deemed’ 
universities are fully funded by the UGC. But state universities 
and their colleges are largely the concern of the state govern- 
ment. 

State universities get plan grants for development from the 
funds allocated by the Planning Commission. The aid comes 
through the UGC as long as counterpart funds are provided by 
the state government. Since plan grants are time-bound, the 
committed expenditure for development must be borne by the 
State government. Non-plan grants, including maintenance 
grants, ‘are utilized for this purpose and are drawn from funds 
which are Central subventions to state governments via the 
Finance Commission. 

Colleges of Arts, Science and Commerce get maintenance 
grants according to the state grant-in-aid code. It is generally 
a system of deficit grants and is criticized as being defective. 
Colleges recognized under Section 2 (f) of the UGC Act (1956) 
get development grants on a sharing basis, either directly or 
through the university. But since colleges are unable to news 
their share of the funds or get the amount from the state govern- 
Ment, they prefer to take advantage of UGC schemes with cent 
Per cent assistance. As mentioned before, technical and profes- 
sional institutions fare better than colleges of general education, 
because most of them are Tun by the government and their 
entire expenditure is borne by the state. ; 

There are several All-India educational advisory bodies that 


assist in policy-making and coordination at the Centre. The 
e body on which Central 


CABE is a broad based consultativ! : 
ented. Though an important 


and state governments are repres : : 
institutionalized structure for Centre-state dialogue 17 more 
Tecent times it has not been very effective. It functions more 
like a general endorsing body of issues framed and finalized 


elsewhere. : y 
In the field of technical education, the all important body is 


the AICTE. It is an organized forum that gives representation 
to all the main interests and agencies in this field. It is to pro- 
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vide leadership in technical education, undertake planning, co- 
ordination and maintenance of standards and recommend grants 
and other forms of assistance to the states. Though it has its 
weaknesses, nevertheless it has been singularly effective in 
handling technical education. Its success could be partly attri- 
buted to its decentralization and to the fact that its recom- 
mendations by convention, are accepted and implemented. 

Among the other consultative bodies in the field of research, 
mention must be made of the ICSSR, ICAR, ICMR and CSIR. 
The ICSSR encourages multi- and inter-disciplinary research 
and so plans joint action with other research agencies and with 
the UGC. The CSIR is a planning and coordinating body in 
scientific and industrial research, while similar work in medicine 
is done by the ICMR and in agriculture by the ICAR. 

Most of these consultative bodies do not have any institu- 
tionalized machinery at the state level even though they feel 
the need for interaction with state governments. Of interest, is 
the effort made by the ICMR to establish State Medical Re- 
search Councils so that through these state units research work 
within the state could be coordinated, and liaison with the 
Centre maintained. The ICSSR does have Regional Centres 
and proposes to set up state Centres as well. Though there are 
six Regional Centres, only the Western and Southern Regional 
Centres are doing commendable work. The four Regional 
Centres of the AICTE have been successful as decentralized 
structures, for they provide effective linkages with the AICTE 
and also take care of technical education in the region. They 
assist and advise in technical regional development, survey the 
availability of technical facilities in the region and, in general, 
interact with state governments in matters of common concern. 
Policy implementation becomes easier because the Technical 
Division in the Ministry of Education has set up regional offices 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras. 

Collaboration between these consultative bodies at the Centré 
has not been regularized or institutionalized. Though there is 
a good working relationship and understanding between the 
ICSSR and the ICMR, as also between the UGC and the 
AICTE, it is fortuitous rather than deliberate. However, 
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ae Has come together on an ad hoc basis for specific tasks. 

a Study Beate 1970, the UGG and the ICSSR jointly set up 

study of ae to examine the role of the social sciences in the 
agriculture, engineering and medicine; and in 1976, 


the I ; 
CAR and the CSIR collaborated to prepare research and 


trainin h 
g programmes to help the ecological regeneration of the 


E RI region. 
og TNS in the Concurrent List, the Centre can be 
ir COAT play a more doyninant role than before. Undoubted- 
in NA need for some mechanism to coordinate the work of 
solution ae Central consultative and [coordina Re bodies. A 
Under’ sthe ies in the sixties was to bring all higher education 
Ministry ie C. As early as 1965, a represen ronin of the 
is, Sa ucation opined that the ideal situation will be 
grants to all institutions of higher education through 


t 
pecs The Education Commission declared that “the UGC 
The aya the entire spectrum of higher education, c 
E Thea C too held a similar opinion and so did critics like 
- Azad. But this is an unworkable solution because pro- 
tive ministries and 


fessi 
10n; et a NTE 3 3 
al disciplines are rooted in their respec 
their organizational 


th 

Poy nature of their specialization, ; 

UGC n their past history would not make it easy for the 

Of the = handle them. While discussing this issue, an official 
GC opined that the UGC as it stands today, has failed 


ecau: 4 ; ; 5 
se of the impossible task assigned to it- Taking on more 
offered was that 


Wo 
“a a mean its collapse. Another suggestion 
inistry of Higher Education like the one in the USSR or 
e USA be established at the 


e co ; 5 
ordinating department in th 
or alter- 
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of Hi Y, the present UGG could be converted into the Ministry 
igher Education.’® 

the UGC Review Com- 

dation has been accepted by 


the 
pS Government....+++++ » We feel that there is need for a 
i nt organiza- 


the ICSSR, 


R and AICTE as well as senior 
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culture and the Planning Commission as its members. This 
body would deal with policy matters regarding coordination of 
the activities of various educational and research organizations 
and earmark ‘areas as well as funds required by them and lay 
down guidelines for joint activity where called for.......... 
The UGC would naturally be expected to play the role of a 
primus inter pares in this multi-organizational body.”10 

At the state level one is appalled by the absence of any in- 
stitutionalized machinery to take care of higher education, 
although education was state-listed till 1976! In all states, 
coordination is often an administrative bottleneck because edu- 
cational programmes involve a number of departments. In most 
states, general education is in one department, and under one 
Director of Education or Public Instruction. In some states 
college-level education is under a Director of Higher Education. - 
“To place all these different aspects of education under the 
‘umbrella’ of a sing'e department does not seem to be adminis- 
tratively feasible ...... It is, therefore, desirable to create, at 
the state level, some machinery to coordinate the programmes 
of all these different sectors of education and to take a unified 
view for purposes of planning and development.” With the 
transference of education to List III, Central agencies are bound 
to grow powerful. Nevertheless, federal compulsions necessitate 
coordinating agencies at the state level to ensure good Centre- 
state dialogue and collaborative partnership. 

The main area bristling with difficulties, is the federal tie-up 
between the UGC, state governments and state universities. 
From oral interviews with UGC officials, one got the impression 
that UGC men strongly believe that it is their business to deal 
directly with state universities and not with state governments. 
It is up to the state universities to manage their affairs with 
their state governments, especially in matters of funding. This 
is one major trouble-spot. The UGC must be able to enter into 
a meaningful dialogue with state governments and this inter- 
action needs to be institutionalized. Correctives so far applied 
have provided no solution to the problem. For instance, though 
UGC men sit in on discussions of state plans they have not been 
able to ensure sufficient funds for UGC schemes. Though a 
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representative of the state government is associated with the 
work of visiting committees, this has not promoted a better 
understanding of each other’s roles. The Gajendragadkar Com- 
mittee had recommended that the UGC should be involved 
effectively in advising state governments in the quantum of 
maintenance grants. The UGC Review Committee (1977) 
suggested that with education on the Concurrent List, it should 
be possible for the UGC to have the authority to oversee and 
modify non-plan programmes of higher education in the states. 

UGC’'s relationship with state universities is also problem- 
ridden. State universities complain that it takes inordinately 
long to get UGC approval and sanction for schemes. This is 
compounded by the further delay at the governmental level, 
for unless and until the government approval for matching- 
share is received, UGC sanction for grants cannot be sought. 
Moreover, the UGC releases funds in instalments and these do 
not cover various items of ancillary expenditure. The UGC 
puts the onus for delays on the universities for they are unable 
to submit their proposals in time and besides, these are often 
not in order. The UGC finds it very difficult to cope with pres- 
Sures on its liquid assets as demands for payment are rushed 
through rather late, to meet the plan dead-line. 

One cannot make a categorical statement regarding the 
relationship between a state government and its universities. It 
Varies from university to university and each must be examined 
in a separate framework, taking into account the past history, 
conventions and personalities involved. The universities depend 
on the state government for finances in the form of both deve- 
lopment and maintenance grants and these are always difficult 
to come by. One worthwhile suggestion made by the UGG Re- 
view Committee (1977) was that, «Jn the allocations made by 
the Finance Commission to the states the provisions correspond- 
ing to committed expenditure on higher education should not 
be diverted to other sectors.”1? The UGC too has failed in one 


Tespect. Despite having th it has not 
built up a data bank of soun 
information regarding the overall financial po 


e legal power to do so, 
d, complete, up-to-date statistical 
sition of each 
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university. As a consequence, its allocation of grants can hardly 
be realistic. 

Considering the stresses and strains in the triangular arrange- 
ment in respect of higher education, one feels convinced that 
there is need for some institutionalized machinery at the state 
level to undertake coordination horizontally and also effect 
vertical links with the UGC. At present there is a vacuum at 
this level in India. 

The American system reveals vigorous activity at the state 
level, despite increasing involvement of the federal government 
in higher educational pursuits and vast expansion of federal 
support. In the post World War II period, American univer- 
sities and colleges increased in number, diversity, complexity 
and independence. While individual institutions were managed 
by their respective governing boards, coordination at the state 
level was effected by state-wide coordinating boards. 

State coordinating boards or councils equipped with profes- 
sional staff could define and satisfy the needs for higher edu- 
cation through continuous planning, provide advisory services 
and prepare bases for the objective distribution of funds. In 
fact, the federal government encouraged the formation of such 
boards when in the Education Amendments of 197218 it requir- 
ed that states which desired certain types of federal financial 
aid, form state commissions with powers “to make studies, 
conduct surveys, submit recommendations or otherwise con- 
tribute the best expertise from the institutions, interest groups 

` and segments of society most concerned with a particular aspect 
of the Commission’s work.” Interestingly, any state-wide co- 
ordinating system will include public and private sectors, 
establish rapport between all members and encourage mutual 
support. States have moved a step further and have come 
together in groups on a regional basis, to increase their bargain- 
ing power and consolidate their position. Regional Boards are 
based on inter-state compacts, and work out regional policies, 
adopt a regional educational outlook and play a leadership role 
at the state level. Horizontal cooperation between regions not 
involving the Centre at all is described as “federalism without 
Washington.” By the seventies, there were more than 500 
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regional councils, for example, the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, the New England Board of Higher Education 
and the Western Interstate Commission. They are agencies for 
planning and coordinating, receiving about sixty percent of 
their funds from the federal government. Operating in a some- 
what “no-man’s land”, their influence is mainly informal and 
indirect. They serve as important links between Centre and 
states. These boards, working as coordinating agencies are an 
example of a regional layer being interposed in the American 
federal structure and could be described as an extra- 
constitutional institutional device in the American federation. 

States have also conducted various studies in higher education. 
First came the state survey which was rather limited in scope 
when compared to the modern state master-plan. The survey 
focused mainly on data collection and inspection. In the sixties, 
master-plans came into their own. A master-plan was com- 
prehensive and incorporated “recommendations and the blue- 
print for action. 

In the Indian setting, the lacuna at the state level cannot be 
ignored or wished away. It warrants serious attention in that 
the establishment of some coordinating body at this level could 
smoothen Centre-state relations by providing the lubricant for 
the friction points in the UGC-state governments and state 
universities tie-up. Could state UGGs serve the purpose ? : 

The strongest argument in favour of state UGGs is that if at 
the Centre, one needs a UGC, interposed between the govern- 
ment and the universities, so that academic freedom -is safe- 
guarded and university autonomy maintained, there is no reason 
why there should not be a similar arrangement at the state 
level. State UGCs could be interposed betwecn the state govern- 
ment and state universities and these could deal directly with 


the Central UGC or even function as its units. 
he Central metropolis, can have 


The main UGG, located in t 
only a nodding acquaintance with far-flung and heterogeneous 


institutions. If the UGC is to be successful in its role as director 
and coordinator of higher education, it has to familiarize itself 
with details. regarding the stage of development and physical, 
financial and like requirements of individual universities and 
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colleges. This could be possible with state UGCs functioning 
as the ears and eyes of the parent body. These state units could 
make good a basic deficiency in the UGC, in that they could 
monitor UGC programmes, especially those meant for colleges, 
take follow-up action, and’ provide the necessary feed-back in 
the form of statistics, reports and vital data of Jocal institutions. 
Through the same channel, aid, guidance and direction could 
flow from the Central UGC to the states. 

State universities receive the bulk of their finances from the 
state government. They have therefore, to constantly interact 
with the departments of finance and education. The officials 
who man these departments often do not possess the academic 
vision and knowledge to deal sympathetically with universities. 
The memorandum submitted by the Gorakhpur University to 
the 41st meeting of the IUB is an eye-opener. It pointed out 
that the State Education Departments which assessed the needs 
of the universities and colleges and allocated grants “are not 
properly equipped for the purpose and there are hardly any 
persons in these departments, who have an idea of the inner 
working of the institutions of higher education. The result is 
that these institutions are very shabbily treated.”14 

There is a real danger that with money would come govern- 
ment controls which could infringe university autonomy, 
especially if universities serve as a base for power politics. One 
way to nip the fear in the bud would be by providing state 
UGGs. State UGCs could also tie up all the sources of fiscal aid 
and make these directly available to the institutions concerned. 

It is interesting to note that the idea of state UGCs was 
mooted as early as in 1950. The Bombay University Reorganiza- 
tion Committee had this to say, “In pursuance of the policy 
that the University Education Commission (1948-49) laid down 
for adoption by the Central government, we recommend that 
the same policy should be followed by the state governments 
within the sphere of the states, and we recommend that 
a University Grants Committee be set up on similar lines.”1° 

States like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar did set up UGCs, though 
these did not last long. Madhya Pradesh has recently set up one. 
The Bihar Universities Commission was set up in 1962 and was 
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apprototype of the UGC. It was composed of Vice-Chancellors 
of universities and government officials, with the Chancellor as 
Chairman and a full-time paid Deputy-Chairman. It was to 
share the burden of the state department in respect of univer- 
Sities by watching the latter’s progress and serving as a channel 
for government funds. 

The Bihar State Universities Commission failed because it 
had inadequate funds at its disposal. Its inherent weakness 
stemmed from the fact that high-ranking government officials 
played a double game. While they approved or disapproved of 
schemes in the Commission they did the opposite in their 
governmental capacity. What was worse, they made the Com- 
mission a scapegoat for all their acts of omission and 
commission. As a result, the Commission only added to the red 


tape, because proposals from universities had to be transmitted 
through it to the state department and the government funds 
had to pass through it to the universities. Furthermore, Vice- 
Chancellors who were Commission members did not function 


as links between the Commission and the universities. How- 
xperimentation one 


ever, on the basis of poor and limited € 
cannot write off the state UGC idea. With serious efforts to 
rectify defects and a longer lease of life, the’ state UGG might 
have done well for itself. i 
The UGC itself is not favourably disposed to the idea of state 
UGGs. According to the testimony of a UGC. official before 
the Estimates Committee of Parliament, “The UGC have not 
.. We (The 


found any particular use for these institutions -- 
ertainly entitled to give 


University Grants Commission) are © 

grants to the colleges and universities.”"° It is understandable 

that the UGC wou'd not like to share its pride of place as a 

single All-India agency with state units, But then, state UGCs 

are meant to relieve the parent body’s burden, so that overall 
Js are realized. 


performance improves and goa : 
It is worth recalling that the UGC was set up on the basis of 


a recommendation of the University Education Commission 
(1948-49). The same Commission had emphasized the need for 


setting up Grants Allocation Committees in each province. 
According to its report, «This Grants Allocation Committee 
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will be constituted on the lines of the Central Grants Com- 
mission, with a whole time Chairman, two other non-official 
members and one representative each of the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Finance.......... "17 Therefore, one can confident- 
ly conclude that the University Education Commission did 
contemplate some form of state units. 

To argue, as did the Ministry of Education’s Committee on 
Model Act for Universities, that state grants committees may 
undermine the autonomy of the universities is begging the 
question. The whole idea of the UGC is that it should serve as 
a buffer to preserve university autonomy and not to destroy it. 
As a safety measure, healthy conventions need to be established 
so that universities are not government controlled. 

No discussion on state UGCs is complete without reference 
to the Education Commission. It expressed itself against the idea 
of state UGCs for it felt that “It may lead to confusion, if 
responsibility for coordinating standards was distributed amongst 
a number of bodies such as the Central UGC and the State 
UGGs. It would also hinder the existing direct relationship bet- 
ween the UGC and the universities.”18 But this argument is 
untenable. For one thing, there need not be confusion if state 
UGCs operate as units of the parent body within the framework 
and according to the directives of the Central UGG. If the UGC 
has to coordinate and maintain standards, it must be its con- 
stant endeavour to raise standards, and in this task it could be 
ably assisted by state UGCs. It needs to be repeated that state 
governments are primarily responsible for higher education and 
nothing prevents them from seeking to improve standards, 
through state UGCs. It is important to note that even the Edu- 
cation Commission felt that the UGC by itself has too big and 
challenging a task to perform. It favoured separate UGC type 
organizations for agriculture, engineering and medicine. The 
point is that some restructuring of the UGC was clearly 
envisaged, though not in the form of state UGCs. 

Thinking on lines parallel to the Education Commission, the 
UGC Review Committee (1977) stated ..... “The apprehen- 
sion is not unreal that a state UGC would in the circumstances 
tend to be hardly anything more than a wing of the secretariat 
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of the state education department and would’ further tend to 
curb the autonomy of the universities.”?° But the same com- 
mittee, though not in favour of a state UGG, appreciates the 
need for a coordinating body at the state level and has stated 
in Noi unmistakable terms that “in each state there should be a 
coordinating body, headed by the Chancellor, consisting of all 
Vice-Chancellors of universities, selected college principals, 
independent academicians and representatives of the state 
government as well as of the UGC to effect coordination among 
higher educational institutions at the state level within the 
overall national policy.”*° This could very well be a state UGC 
without calling it so. In any case, this recommendation has been 


accepted by the government in principle and it is left to state 
governments to use it as a guideline if they contemplate such 


agencies. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the consensus as gathered 
from reports of committees veers to the position that some 
coordinating body at the state level is a must. While the Univer- 
sity Education Commission (1948-49) had in mind Grants 
Allocation Committees analogous to state UGGs, the Gajendra- 
gadkar Committee on the Governance of Universities suggested 
that the Governor should appoint committees at regular inter- 
vals to determine grants.” The Dongerkery Commission (1971) 
recommended a high-powered Coordinating Committee. It was 
to consist of three ministers, three Secretaries of the state 
government and the Vice-Chancellors of the universities. The 
Chief Minister was to be the Chairman with the Education 
Secretary as Member-Secretary- Its functions would be: (1) to 
scrutinize the budget proposals of the universities and take 
decisions on the likely amounts of government grants so as to 
enable universities to frame their budgets; (2) to frame a plan 
of development of higher education in the state as a whole; 
(3) to review the progress of the plan annually; and (4) to 
deal with any other problem of common interest to the univer- 

Sities in the state. 
own individual arrange- 


Some states have worked out their l 3 
Ments to meet the pressing need for some coordinating bodies 
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at the state level. A case in point is Kerala, where three con- 
sultative committees have been set up. 

The most important is the Inter-University Consultative 
Committee (IUCC), set up by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of the UGC. It consists of the Vice-Chancellors of 
the 4 Universities, the Government Secretaries for Education 
and Health, and the Directors of Collegiate and Technical 
Education in the state. By convention, the committee meets 
four times a year. It works through sub-committees that can 
co-opt experts. The minutes of the meetings of such sub- 
committees are placed before the IUCC which makes specific 
recommendations on the basis of them. The IUCC undertakes 
liaison between the Government and the universities, examines 
common problems and makes recommendations which are 
generally given the importance they deserve and are usually 
accepted. 

The second is the Committee for Fixation of Grants to the 
Universities. The Commissioner for Economic Development is 
the Chairman of this Committee. The members are the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of Kerala, Calicut and Cochin; 
the Special Secretary, Finance Department; the Additional 
Secretary, Planning & Economic Affairs Department and the 
Secretary of the State Planning Board. The Additional Secretary, 
Planning & Economic Affairs Department is the Convener and 
Secretary of the Committee. Apart from examining matters 
related to fixation of grants to the universities, the Committee 
considers the commitments of the universities, their plan and 
non-plan schemes, their development programmes and income 
position, and accordingly determines the amounts of plan and 
non-plan grants to be paid annually to the universities. 

The third Committee is the Committee for Coordination in 
Higher Education. It has the Chief Minister as Chairman and 
the Education Minister as Vice-Chairman. The Vice-Chan- 
cellors, the Secretary of Higher Education and the Secretary, 
Finance Department are members. Though this Committee does 
not meet on a regular basis, it is a high-powered body which 
deals with major questions of policy affecting the universities. 
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aie 8 con i ecm came 
As states 5 se eve in T But this cannot be said 
By at on yi i ance in p al aR the only effective 
E i is Joint oard of Vice-Chancellors. This 
iie CRR da ommittee in 1980 to suggest changes in 
g Acts of non-agricultural universities 1n Maharashtra. 
A noteworthy recommendation of this Committee is the setting 
up of a new statutory Board called “State Board of Universities” 
for purposes of coordination between the Government and 
universities. 
A A possible alternative to state UGCs or some such coordinat- 
ing body at the state level could be regional offices of the UGC. 
This would imply an additional level interposed between the 
Centre and the states. “It would appear therefore to be a natural 
process of expansion of the activities of the UGC to suggest 
that four or five such Regional Centres (like those of AICTE) 
should be established, with necessary staff to cover the particular 
regions concerned, to take note of the activities in these regions 
and to ascertain needs in a concerted manner So as to evaluate 
them at the Central level.” As early as in 1954 Hiren Mukerjee 


stated, “I feel there is a lacuna in the [UGC] Bill in so far as 
g-up of Regional Committees 


krishnan Report.” More 
Azad shows good support 


it does not provide for the settin| 
as recommended in the Radha 
recently, a survey conducted by Je 
for the ides af stateqUGGe,, Gee APOE 7.1.) 

But the UGC Review Committee (1977) was opposed to 
regional offices because it felt that these would promote 
regionalism in institutions of higher learning which ought to 


be imbued with a national outlook. Instead, the committee 
suggested strengthening of the organization at the national 
level, which is really no solution to the problem. 

Regional offices of the UGC could act as miniature UGGs in 
the different regions. They could be assisted by local advisory 
bodies consisting of some Vice-Chancellors of universities, 
representatives of state education departments in the region, 
educationists and experts. These regional offices would assess 


the needs of institutions in the area and submit the total finan- 
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cial requirements to the Central office which would determine 
the quantum of grant-in-aid. 

An ex-UGC member when interviewed, expressed the opinion 
that regional offices would not serve the purpose, for what was 
badly needed was adequate interaction with state governments 
and coordination at the state level. Therefore, the solution to 
the problem lay in establishing state UGCs. One cannot be too 
Sure that regional offices would not be- helpful, for the ex- 


ing it with other consultative 
which is already on the 
velop closer tles with academic and profes- 


can undertake activities 


The friction points in the federal tie-up. between the UGC, 


state level which brings 


tions, such a lacuna does not exist. 
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and states. In Australia, the states have taken vigorous initiative 
in educational innovation. Moreover, the Australian University 
Commission, established in 1959, as an advisory body, serves as 
a crucial balance-wheel in the federal-state relationship. In 
Canada, the provinces continue to spearhead planning and 
educational development despite the control and involvement 
of the Centre. 

In the refashioning of Centre-state relations in the field of 
higher education in India, one needs a political modus vivendi 
that protects the interests of the Centre without crushing the 
spirit or curbing the enthusiasm of the states. After all, co- 
operative federalism does not mean that the states conduct a 
holding operation for the Centre, but that the two work in 
harmony for the successful management of higher education, 
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APPENDIX 3.1 


Condensed from Government of Maharashtra Planning Department, 
Draft Five Year Plan (1978-83), Maharashtra State, p. 361. 


Actual Annual Plan Outlay 


Education Programme Expenditure Outlay Proposed 
1974-78 1978-79 1978-83 
Rs. in Lakhs 


A. General Education 


Elementary Education 1,162.48 662.40 4,930.96 
Secondary Education 2,702.02 1,884.46 4,527.20 
(incl. Higher Secondary) 
Teacher Training 157.98 49.89 187.38 
University Education 478.77 202.90 1,209.26 
Adult Education 12.18 _ 6.91 1,870.78 
Physical Education, Sports 102.56 73.05 234.98 
& Welfare 
Direction and Administration 6.59 36.11 32.51 
Other Educational 554.74 177.86 687.06 
Programmes 
Total 5,177.32 2,593.58 18,180.08 
B. Art and Culture 89.64 37.71 317.85 
C. Technical Education yi 10.00 
Direction and Administration 1.89 3 “ish 
Engineering Colleges 111.49 96.18 ne A 
Polytechnics 113.06 69.51 . 
Assistance to Universities 2.50 Er 
for Technical Education Ag 
Scholarships 1.60 0.74 ! ee 
Vocational Education 14.99 49.51 2 ave 
Other Programmes 2.40 iS : 
247.93 220.25 1,965.19 
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The expenditure incurred by the UGC on Non-Plan (maintenance) 
grants only to Central universities and Delhi colleges and Plan 
(Development) grants to all universities and colleges (falling under 
Section 2(f) of the UGC Act) from its own funds during the 
period 1956-57 to 1973-74, was as follows: 


Plan Period Grant distributed (in crores) 

Non-Plan Plan 

1956-57 to 1960-61 8.36 20.49 
(IL Five Year Plan) 

1961-62 to 1965-66 r 18.14 46.56 
(III Five Year Plan) 

1966-67 to 1968-69 19.73 84.15 
ri (Annual Plan Years) 

1969-70 to 1973-74 50.00 110.64 


+ (IV Five Year. Plan) 


(Figures of non-plan expenditure above do not include “administra- 
tive charges” of the Commission.) 

Table taken from Report of the Review Committee on the University 
Grants Commission, 


January 1977, Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, Government of India, 1977, p. 56. 
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Grants paid by UGC to Central/State universities. (Rupees in lakhs) 


1960 to 1961 1965 to 1966 1967 to 1968 


Central State Central State Central State 
U. U. U. U. Ws ih 

Development schemes ; 
relating to : = 
a. Humanities 29.53 81.62 29.09 109.24 18.25 75.38 
(4) (85) (4) (51) (4) (61) 
b. Engineering 25.20 67.97 60.17 18140 NA. NA 
and Technology (4) (20) (3) (20) 
14.94 235.80 27.39 176.79 


e Higher Scientific 27.65 92.50 
(48) (4) (52) 


Education & (3) (36) (4) 
Research 


ihla hes | _ eS ne 


Average annual grant 


ber university : 

a. Humanities 7.38 283 7.27 214 4.56 1.24 

b. léEngineeringiand 6:80! 8.89ut"20.06 | 6.57 NA NA 
Technology 

è Higher Scientific 922° 257 3.78 4.91 685 3.39 
Education & 
Research 


ee a E n 
(Figures in parenthesis indicate the number of universities assisted) 


Table 4.4 from J. L. Azad, Financing of Hig 
1975, p. 70, 


her Education in India, 
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Financial Allocations for Higher Education and Research 
(in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Sr. Item Plan Budget Estimate Budget 
No. Non-Plan 1979-80 Estimate 
Original Revised 1980-81 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
a eo anion 
1. University Grants Plan 2,800.00 2,800.00 2,800.00 
Commission Non-Plan 4,916.00 5,137.00 5,545.00 
2. Indian Council of Plan 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Social Science Non-Plan 110.00 110.00 115.00 
Research 
3. Indian Council of Plan 11.00 18.00 20.00 
Historical Non-Plan 9.00 9.00 20.13 
Research 
4. Indian Institute Non-Plan 35.00 20.00 35.00 
of Advanced 
Study, Simla 
5. Shastri Indo- Non-Plan 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Canadian 
Institute 
6. Institutions of Plan 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Higher Learning Non-Plan 8.00 8.00 8.00 
T. Delhi College, Plan 10.00 10.00 12.50 
Delhi Non-Plan 1.65 1.65 1.73 
8. Association of Plan 4.00 ’ 4.00 4.00 
Indian Univer- Non-Plan 1.25 1.25 1.25 
sities 
9. Reyision of Non-Plan 1,000.00 1,000.00 
900. i 700.00 
Pay-Scales i 
10. Grants to Punjab Plan 20.00 20.00 30.00 
Uniyersity 
11. Grants to Jamia Non-Plan 14.50 14.50 16.34 
Millia Islamis 


m Leia OES N 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 

12. Loans for Con- Plan — — 1.00 
struction of 
Hostels 

13. National Insti- Plan 10.00 11.80 31.00 
tute of Edu- Non-Plan 15.33 15.63 17.00 


cational Planning 
and Administra- 
tion, New Delhi 


Condensed from Report 
Education, p. 181. 


1979-80, Government of India, Ministry of 


Financial Allocations for Technical Education 
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(in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Sr. Item Plan Budget Estimate Budget 
No. Non-Plan 1979-80 Estimate 
Original Revised 1980-81 

1 2 43 4 5 6 

1, Quality Improve- Plan & 295.00 295.00 75.00 
ment Programme Non-Plan 

2. Programme of Plan & 167.00 133.75 192.84 
Apprenticeship Non-Plan 
Training 

3. Regional Engineer Plan 300.00 300.00 200.00 
ing Colleges Non-Plan 410.00 410.00 450.50 

4. Loans for Non-Plan 5.00 5.00 — 
Construction of 
Hostels 

5. Technical Teachers’ Plan 85.00 84.00 80.00 
Training Insti- Non-Plan 81.19 72.62 82.46 
tutes 

6. School of Plan- Plan 20.00 14.68 20.00 
ning and Non-Plan 44.70 35.92 47.00 
Architecture, 

New Delhi 

T. Regional Institute Plan 22.00 22.00 20.00 
of Training in Non-Plan 40.78 34.87 41.73 
Industrial Engg. 

8. National Institute Plan 15.00 8.49 15.00 
of Forge and Non-Plan 26.98 26.98 31.57 
Foundry Techno- 
logy, Ranchi x 

9. Indian Institutes Plan 200.00 189.19 188.00 
of Management Non-Plan 209.80 202.94 225.95 


10. 


11. 
12, 


13.- 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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C0. Tr $ 
Administrative Plan 5.00 — 45.00 
Staff College Non-Plan 2.50 2.50 2.50 
of India, 

Hyderabad 

Partial Financial Non-Plan 1.10 0.90 0.90 
Assistance - 
to Scientists 

going abroad and 

visits of Foreign 

Delegations 

I.I.T.s — Indian Plan 706.00 581.00 700.00 
Institutes of Non-Plan 1,947.46 1,933.18 2,069.54 
Technology 

Post-Graduate Plan 100.00 25.00 52.00 
Courses & Non-Plan 152.00 150.00 150.00 
Research 

Asian Institute of Non-Plan 4.00 2.00 4.00 
Technology, 

Bangkok 

Centrally Sponsor Plan — — 300.00 
ed Schemes 

U.G.C. (Technical Plan — — 350.00 


Condensed from Rep 


Education, p. 182. 


ort 1979-80, Government © 


f India, Ministry of 
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APPENDIX 6.4 
UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


| n 
Statement showing the amount of Block Maintenance Grant due 0 


the basis of 6% and 3% 


grant in respect of the years 1962-63 to 1978-79. 


Grant paid in the year 1961-62 — Rs. 9,839,768 


z F r’s 
increase per annum over the previous yea 


The rate of increase was reduced from 6% to 3% from He 
year 1962-63 vide Govt. Resolution No. USG.1160-U, date 


13th February, 1961. 


= a E 


Year Grant due at 6% 


Grant due at 3% Difference 

1962-63 9,96,154 9,67,961 28,193 

2,00,000 2,00,000 E. 
1963-64 10,55,923 9,96,999 58,924 

2,00,000 2,00,000 T 
1964-65 11,19,278 10,26,909 92,369 

2,00,000 2,00,000 = 
1965-66 18,86,434 12,57,718 1,28,716 
1966-67 14,69,620 12,95,447 1,74,178 
1967-68 15,57,797 13,34,310 2,28,487 
1968-69 16,51,265 18,74,339 2,76,926 
1969-70 17,50,341 14,15,568 3,34,773 
1970-71 18,55,361 14,58,035 3,97,326 
1971-72 19,66,683 15,01,776 4,64,907 
1972-73 20,84,684 15,46,829 5,37,855 
1978-74 22,09,765 15,938,285 6,16,530 
1974-75 23,42,351 16,41,030 7,01,321 
1975-76 24,82,892 16,90,261 7,92,631 
1976-77 26,381,865 17,41,964 8,89,901 
1977-78 27,89,777 17,983,192 9,96,585 
1978-79 29,57,164 18,46,998 11,10,171 
Total Rs. 3,29,07,354 2,50,82,566 78,24,788 
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General Fund (Recurring and Non-Recurring) 
Gross Contribution, Gross Deficit, Net Deficit, Total Deficit 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


1978-79 1979-80 
— Revised Budget 


Particulars 


Examination Receipts 122.76 111,25 
Expenditure 74.10 80.35 
48.66 30.90 
Departments & Library 

Receipts 34.45 45.16 
Expenditure 170.77 180.90 
aie eS 
(-) 136.82 (=) 185.74 
(Se 
A. Gross Contribution (-) 87.66 (-) 104.84 
B. General Receipts 106.17 94.88 
C. Common Expenditure 132.61 149.75 
D. Gross Deficit (C-B) (-) 26.44 (-) 54.87 

E. Grants for Maintenance, 

Addl. Maintenance, D.A., 
H.R.A., C.L.A. etc. 143.32 142.24 

F. Net Recurring Surplus/ 
Deficit (A +D- E) (+) 29.22 (-) 17.47 
G. Net Non-recurring Deficit (-) 4.68 (-) 28.29 
(+) 24.54 (-) 40.76 


H. Total Surplus/Deficit 


Statement ‘D’ p. 5 of University of Bombay, Budget 1979-80. 


APPENDIX 6.6 


Pattern of Assistance to Universities during the Fifth Plan 


S. No, Scheme/ Project Pattern of assistance 
3 ee E a 


Contri- Contribution 
bution by State 

by Govt. and/or 
U.G.C. University 


1 2 3 4 


** 1. University Departments and University 


Post-graduate Centres, 


(a) Research/Postgraduate and Under- 
graduate (both) facilities, 


(i) Staff — Professor -» 100% = 

Reader .. 100% = 

**Lecturer +» 15% 26% 

Technical Staff ++ 100% = 

(ii) Equipment +» 100% com 

(iii) ` Books -+ 100% = 

(iv). Buildings (Teaching & .. 50% 50% 
Laboratories) 

(v) Workshop (Including `~.. 100% = 

shed) 
(vi) Animal House Facility =- 100% TE 
(b) University departments which 7 -100% = 


are Centres of Advanced Study 


(e) Programme of special assistance’... 100% 5 
for selected departments 


"pA Engineering. and Technology (University 
departments/institutions) A 
(a) Development/expansion of P) 
Undergraduate and diploma | 
courses (NR & R) 
(b) Postgraduate/Research L Under review 
facilities 
(c) Research and Junior | 
Fellowships in 
Engineering and Technology 
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l 2 3 4 
3. Libraries 
** (a) Buildings .. 50% 50% 
(b) Books .. 100% = 
** (e) Professional Staff .. 50% 50% 
4. Summer Institute, Seminars, AS 100% T= 
Symposium refresher/orientation 
course, workshop ete. 
5. Conferences of professional/ af Under review 
learned/academic bodies/ 
associations 
6. Utilisation of the services Rs. 6,000 p.a. and 
of retired teachers Rs. 1,000 p.a. for 
-= contingencies 
** 7, Research and learned work by .. 100% — 
teachers (equipment, field work, 
literature etc.) 
** 8. Staff. quarters/Teachers’ .. 50% 50% 
Hostels (Building) 
9. Students’ Hostels (Building) 1 
(a) Men’s Hostel we 50% 50% 
(b) Women’s Hostel .. 15% » 25% 
**10. Guest House (Building) .. 50% 50% 
(subject to a 
maximum of 
Rs. 1,50,000). 
11. Publication grant for publication Under Review 
of learned work by members of staff, 
doctoral theses and reports of 
research projects. 
42. Programmes of adult/continuing Under Review 
education - 3 
13. Establishment of Archival cells in. 100% a 


the Universities. 
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**14. Establishment/improvement of 50% 50% 


University presses (including machi- (subject to a 
nery and equipment only). maximum of 
Rs. 2,00,000). 


15. Health Centres : 


(a) Non-recurring (building and 15% 25% 
equipment) 
(upto Rs. 1,50,000). 
(b) Recurring (salaries of staff) 50% | 50% 
{upto Rs. 30,000 per annum). 
**16. Canteen (Building, furniture & 66.66% 33.83% 
equipment). 


**17. Students’ Aid Fund 


An amount equal to 


the collections made 


by the University 
for the fund 
subject to a 
maximum of 


Rs. 25,000 per year. 


18. Study Centres : 100% 
Non-Reeurring 
Books Rs. 20,000/- 
Stacks Rs. 10,000/- 
Recurring 
Staff Rs. 10,000/- 
Contingencies Rs. 3,000/- 


(including electricity charges) 


19. Fellowships § 


** (a) Junior Research Fellowships 100% 


in Humanities and Sciences, 
allocated to the Universities 
(Rs. 400/- p.m. for first two 
years and Rs. 500/- p.m. for 
subsequent two years after 
assessment by interview). 


(b) Junior Fellowships to be 
awarded by UGC (Rs. 400/- 
p.m. for first two years and 
Rs. 500/- p.m. for subsequent 
two years after assessment by 
interview). 


(c) Senior Fellowships to be 100% — 


awarded by U.G.C. 
(Rs. 600/- p.m.) 


(d) Research Associateship (to be 100% — 


awarded by U.G.C.) 


20. Scholarships 


(a) Scholarships for study in 
Arabic/Persian 
(i) For Postgraduate 

(Rs. 1,800 p-a.) 
(ii) For honours 
(Rs. 1,200 p.a.) 

(b) Scholarships for Postgraduate 
studies in Sanskrit/Pali/ 
Prakrit (Rs. 1,800 p.a.) 

(c) Scholarships for students of 
the hill areas of North-East 
India. 
(i) Junior Research Fellowships 100% 

(Rs. 400 p.a.) 
(ii) Postgraduate Scholarships 100% = 
(Rs. 1,800 p.a.) 


100% = 
100% = 


100% = 


21. National Fellowships 100% = 


92. National Lectureships 100% i 
23. National Associateships (for young 100% 
research workers from Univer- 

sities and colleges). 


ee 
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1 2 3 4 
24. Unassigned grants : 
(a) Exchange of teachers 100% all 
(b) Extension work by University 100% E 
Teachers 
(c) Travel grants to teachers for 50% 50% 


attending international con- 
ferences abroad. 


(d) Travel grants to scholars/ 100% = 
teachers/technicians for (according to 
visiting centres of research or University rules) 
to attend academic conferences/ 
seminars within India. 

(e) Computer assistance for buying 100% = 
the time of computer for 
research work. 


(£) Preparation and development 100% a 
of teaching materials and aids. 


(g) U.G.C. Unit. 100% = 


(ranging from 

Rs. 10,000 to 

Rs. 15,000 depend- 
ing on number of 
affiliated colleges 

of the University). 


25. Appointment of development officer* 100% ea 
26. College Science/Humanities Im- 100% = 
provement Programme. University 


Leadership Projects. Selected 
Colleges Projects. 


27. Employment of Trained Coaches. 15% 25% 


§ Junior Fellowship carries a contingent grant of Rs. 1,500/- p.a. 
Senior Fellowship carries a contingent grant of Rs. 2,000/- p.a. 
Only in case of those Universities which have not taken advan- 
tage of the scheme in Fourth Plan. The assistance will have to 


be within the Fifth Plan allocation finally approved for such 
Universities. 


* 


** Indicate a change from the pattern of assistance that was in 
vogue during the Fourth Plan period. 


APPENDIX 6.7 
University of Bombay 


Development Accounts Unit 
5th November, 1970 


Sub : Development Schemes — Procedural delays at the levels 
of U.G.C., University and State Government 


Development proposals for fifth plan schemes were sent by the 
University in 1973-74 vide its letter No.APD/4244, dated 
1.3.1974 for consideration of the Commission. 
Revised Development proposals were again sent to the Com- 
mission, in 1974-75 vide University letter No. APD/21324 dated 
11.12.1974. (The meeting of the Committee appointed by the 
Executive Council to classify the Development proposals of the 
University for the fifth plan period into 3 priorities alongwith 
the details, was held in November, 1974.) 

Visiting Committee appointed by the U.G.C. had verified the 
proposals on 19th and 20th February, 1975 when they visited 


this University. 4 
The U.G.C. approved the Development proposals of this Univer- 
sity as recommended by the Visiting Committee and communi- 
cated its approval vide letter No. F.1-5/75 (D-4a), dated 12th 


March, 1976. 
The- U.G.C. while communicating its approval for the Fifth 
Plan Development Schemes had stated that the State Govern- 
ment/the University should take over the entire liability of the 
recurring expenditure after its assistance is ceased. The U.G.C. 
assistance was to pe continued upto 31.8.1979. This period was 
further extended by the Commission upto 31.3.1981. According- 
ly, the University had approached the State Government request- 
ing for taking over the liabilities of the schemes after the 
U.G.C.’s_ assistance ceases vide its letter No.AD/Group-III/10/ 
UGC/V-P/Gr.1/5233 dated 3.6.1976; ; 
The State Government has communicated its approval for tak- 
the liabilities of the Fifth Plan Development Schemes 


vide its 
pt some of the schemes for which clarification was requir- 


ed to be sent). 

Before implementation of the schemes, the University has to 
submit the claims for an ‘on account’ grant. The U.G.C. takes 
minimum six months to release first instalment of the grant. 
The State Government is releasing the grant only after the 
expenditure is incurred from U.G.C. Funds. 


APPENDIX 6.8 
Non-Government Arts, Science, Commerce 
and Education Colleges — 


Revision of the formula for assessment of 
maintenance grant, 


GOVERNMENT OF MAHARASHTRA 

EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT AND YOUTH SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
Resolution No. NGC.1279/157796-XXV 

Mantralaya Annexe, Bombay 400 032, dated 8rd October, 1979 


Read—(i) G. R, E. D. No. N.G.C. 1253, dated 28th July, 1955. 
Gi) G. R, E. & S.W.D. No. NGC. 1261-U, dated 12th Novem- 


ber, 1962. 
(üi) G. R., E., & S.W.D. No. NGC. 1262-U, dated 13th Decem- 
ber, 1962. 
(iv) G. R, E. & S.W.D. No. NGC. 1262-U, dated 9th March, 
1963. 
(v) G. R., E. & S.W.D. No. NGC. 1262-U, dated 8th January, 
1964. 
(vi) G. R., E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 1762-U, dated 17th August, 
1964. 
(vii) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 2264-E, dated 17th May, 
1966. 


(vüi) G. R., E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 1274/1883-XXV, dated 27th 
February, 1976. 


(iz) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGG. 1276/2375/2873/XXV, 
dated 6th January, 1977. 


(z) G. R., E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 2377/3029/XXV, dated 3rd 
February, 1977. 

(zi) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC: 1277/122166-KXXII 
(CELL), dated 21st September, 1977. 

(zii) G. R., E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC, 2875/1222/XXV, dated 
15th March, 1978. 

(sii) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 1278/29067/XXXII 
(CELL), dated 14th April, 1978. 

(xiv) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 1279/156249/XXXII 
(CELL), dated 23rd March, 1979. 

(wv) G. R, E. & Y.S.D. No. NGC. 1279/162391-XXXII 
(CELL), dated 1st June, 1979. 
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x ResouuTIon.—The question of laying down a revised, unified and 
pas rated grant-in-aid formula for assessment and release of main- 
Bea grant to the non-Government aided Colleges of Arts, Science, 
Bea and Education, in lieu of the existing complex structure of 
Gov. iple grants/ad-hoc assistance, was under the consideration of 
R ernment. Government is now pleased to direct that for the exist- 
NG grant-in-aid formula introduced by G. R., E. & S.W.D. No. 
Pee, dated 8th January 1964, the following simplified and 
egrated new grant-in-aid formula should be substituted :— 
ie 1. Subject to availability of funds, maintenance grant due to a col- 
ge in a year should be equal to (A) minus (B), that is— 

(A) (i) Entire admissible Establishment Expenditure of the 
college (initially to be estimated and subject to subsequent adjust- 
ment on the basis of actuals) during the year for which the grant 
is being paid. 


PLUS 


(ii) Notional expenditure on normal maintenance and current 
repairs of the college puilding (a) calculated at approved flat rates 
as indicated in Appendix ‘A’ or 75 per cent of the expenditure on 
reasonable rent paid during the preceding year to the landlord 


where the college building has been obtained on hire from an out- 
side party (ie. a landlord other than the Management of the 


college) and (b) notional rent for the residential quarter for the 
Principal of the college, calculated at approved flat rates as indi- 


cated in Appendix ‘A’ attached. 

PLUS 
actual expenditure of the college of the preceding 
items (Appendix ‘A’) other than (i) and (ii) 
above, subject to 4 ceiling as follows :— 

(a) 18 per cent of the admissible Establishment Expenditure 
of the college of the preceding year, if the college has only 
Science faculty- : 

(b) 15 per cent of the admissible Establishment Expenditure 
of the college of the preceding year, if the college is a multi- 
faculty college with Science faculty as one of the faculties; and 

c) 12 per cent of the admissible Establishment Expenditure 
g the college crgthe preceding year, if the college is a College 
z paneon ane e purely, A College or a purely Commerce 
College or a composite college with Arts and Commerce faculties. 


(iii) Entire 
year on admissible 
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MINUS 


(B) (i) Tuition fees at approved rates recoverable by the col- 
lege during the preceding year from students liable to pay their 
own fees (i.e. excluding fee-concession holder-students of all ap- 
proved categories). 

(ii) ‘Surplus’ if any, of the preceding year relating to the 
Junior College classes attached to the College. 

Explanation.— Surplus’ relating to Junior College classes means 
the excess of item ‘B’ over item ‘A’ of the grant-in-aid formula 
for Junior College classes approved in sub-paragraph XIX of 


paragraph 2 of G.R., E. & Y.S.D. No. HSC. 1076/419-XX-XXI, 
dated 6th May, 1976. 


2. Instead of there being, as is the case at present, two different 
patterns of assessment of maintenance grant, one for Arts, Science 
and Commerce Colleges and the other for Colleges of Education, 
there will henceforth be a single uniform grant-in-aid formula as 
mentioned above, for all these four types of colleges. 

8. A detailed list of 
on which expenditure i 
missible for purposes 
‘A’ attached. 

4, 
be adi 


“Admissible Items of Expenditure”, i.e. Heo 
ncurred by the college will be considered 2% 
of maintenance grant, is given in Appendix 


Maintenance grant in accordance with the above formula will 
missible subject to fulfilment of the following conditions :— . 

(i) A new college started in a particular year will not be paid 
any maintenance grant during the first year of its establishment, 
as has been the rule so far. From the second year, subject to 
availability of funds, the college will be paid maintenance grant 
in accordance with the aforesaid grant-in-aid formula, provided 
it has fulfilled the conditions of affiliation laid down by the Uni- 
versity concerned and other conditions, if any, regarding minimum 
strength of students, ete. imposed by Government. 


(ii) From the point of view of ensuring viability of colleges, 
certain norms of minimum enrolment of students as mentioned 
below will be enforced with effect from the financial year 1982-83 
(on the basis of enrolment during the preceding year), by which 
time one year would have elapsed after the full implementation 
of the new three-year degree course. (The enrolment for this pur- 
pose will be the number of students actually on roll of the col- 
lege on the 1st February of the academic year concerned or Ist of 
September in the cases of colleges affiliated to Universities which 
have adopted the Semester system). 
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Category Minimum Minimum Minimum 
enrolment enrolment enrolment 
in single in double in triple 
faculty faculty faculty 
colleges colleges colleges 


Colleges situated in 300 500 700 
the Municipal 

Corporation cities and 

at non-Agricultural 

University Head- 

quarters towns 

(Bombay, Pune, 

Nagpur, Solapur, 

Kolhapur, and 

Aurangabad.) 


Colleges situated in 200 350 500 


towns with a popu- 
lation of 1 lakh and 
above (as per latest 
census), but exclud- 
ing those covered 
under category 

(1) above. 


Colleges in towns 100 175 250 


with a population 
of less than 1 lakh 


In case @ college fails to fulfil in any particular year the pre- 
scribed level of minimum enrolment of students as mentioned above, 
Fenty Hie financial year 1982-83 and thereafter, the grant to be 
paidlite alae college in a year will be calculated on the basis 
that fee-income had notionally accrued to the college in the pre- 
(vide B(i) of the grant-in-aid formula) from the 
tudents equal to the number by which the college falls 
fulfilling the prescribed norms of minimum enrolment 


f studen } 

ipese norms are obviously not applicable to Colleges of 
Bducation- bel $ 

(iii) o existing co-educational or multi-faculty college unit 


shall be split up into two or more independent units (faculty-wise 
or 38 separate pn for boys and girls) without the prior permis- 
sion of the University and the State Government, 
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5. All the Arts, Science, Commerce and Education colleges in 
existence in the year 1978-79 will be eligible for maintenance grant 
from the current financial year in accordance with the new grant- 
in-aid formula. Colleges permitted to be opened in future on aided 
basis will also be eligible for maintenance grant as per this new 
grant-in-aid formula, except during the first year after their com- 
mencement. Colleges which had an accumulated “Surplus” in the 
past and which were, therefore, termed as “Surplus Colleges” should 
be paid maintenance grant according to the new grant-in-aid 
formula, pending examination of the quantum of such accumulated 
“Surplus’ and its utilisation. ss 

6. Detailed procedure regarding release of maintenance grant to 
non-Government Arts, Science, Commerce and Education Colleges as 
per the new grant-in-aid formula will be as prescribed in Appendix 
‘B’ attached. 

7. The new grant-in-aid formula comes into force from 1st April 
1979. Consequent to the introduction of the new grant-in-aid for- 
mula, there will be no reimbursement of tuition fees from the current 
year (1979-80) onwards to the non-Government Colleges of Arts, 
Science, Commerce and Education, on behalf of all categories of 
approved fee concession holders, such as, E.B.C. fee concession 
holders, students belonging to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Nomadic Tribes and Vimukta Jatis, freedom fighters’ children, chil- 
dren of primary school teachers, ete. Only authorised fees other than 
the tuition fees (e.g. the admission fee, laboratory fee, library fee, 
gymkhana fee and “other fees” if any) prescribed by the University 
concerned shall be reimbursed to the colleges on behalf of the afore- 
said authorised fee-concession holders, at the rates laid down by the 
University concerned. From the current year, laboratory fee is char- 
geable at the rate of Rs. 125 per annum, library and gymkhana fees 
are chargeable, each, at the rate ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per 
annum and “other fees”, if any, are chargeable at the rate not ex- 
ceeding Rs, 15 per annum, as may be fixed by the University con- 
cerned, to students of classes upto the Bachelor’s degree level. 

8. Every college will have to forward to the DE (HE), M.S., 
Pune and the 0.S.D., (Higher Education Grants) of the region con- 
cerned, information in forms and statements that may be prescribed 
by them or by Government from time to time. 

9. Grants will be sanctioned and released according to these 
orders to non-Government Colleges of Arts, Science, Commerce and 
Education by the DE(HE), M.S., Pune, subject to the condition 
that the sanctioned budgetary provision on account of payment of 
grants to non-Government Colleges is not exceeded. 

10.. The expenditure on payment of maintenance grant in 
accordance with these orders shall be debited to and met from the 
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Pliget provision made under the respective heads during the finan- 
year, as indicated below :— 
A (i) “277-Education—B-Secondary 
ing— (n) (iv) Assistance to non-Gove 
cation (a) Ordinary Maintenance Grants (277 124 9), 
No. 70” ; 
(ii) “277-Education—E-University and Other Higher Education 
—(ad) Assistance to non-Government Colleges-ad-I-assistance to 
non-Government Colleges (i) Grants to non-Government Arts, 
Science, Law and Commerce Colleges (277 232 5)—Demand 


No. 70”; and 

(iii) “277-Education—E-University and other Higher Education- 
ad-Assistance to non-Goyernment Colleges (ad) -II-Schemes in the 
Five Year Plan (a) Grants for expansion of Non-Government Arts, 
Science, Law and Commerce Colleges-Grant-in-aid (277235 2)— 


Demand No. 70”. 
_ 11. This Resolution issues with the concurrence of the F. D. vide 
its U.O.R. No. 2349/79 EXP-5, dated 27th September 1979. 
By order and in the name of the Governor of Maharashtra, 
D. M. SUKTHANKAR, 


Secretary to Government. 


Education (n) Teachers Train- 


rnment Colleges of Edu- 
—Demand 


To 
The Secretary to Governor of Maharashtra, Raj Bhavan, 
Bombay 400 006. 
The Re E to Chief Minister, Maharashtra State, Mantra- 
laya, Bombay 400 082. ; i 
ya, jon (Higher Education), Maharashtra 


The Director of Educat 
State, Central Buildings, Pune 411 001. 
The Director of Education, Maharashtra State, Central Build- 


ings, Pune 411 ool. A 
me Director of Technical Education, Maharashtra State, 


00 001. 
P of all non-Agricultural Universities in the State. 
The Chairman, Maharashtra State Board of Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Education, Shivajinagar, Pune 411 010. 
es Deputy OE of Education of all Regions in Maha- 
State. 
yashtra > Z Officers of Zilla Parishads in Maharashtra State. 
pecial Duty (Higher Education Grants) T 


abaras: 
incip: a 
e and Education affili 5 
the State. lated to non-Agricultural Uni- 
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The Accountant General, Maharashtra (I), Old Central Govern- 
ment Office Building, Maharshi Karve Road, Bombay 400 020. 

The Accountant General, Maharashtra (II), Nagpur. 

The Chief Auditor, Local Fund Accounts, Bombay. 

The Pay and Accounts Officer, Bombay. 

The Treasury Officer, Pune. 

The Resident Audit Officer, Bombay. 

All Departments of Mantralaya, Bombay. 

The Director General of Information and Public Relations, 
Mantralaya, Bombay 400 032. 

All Desks of EE & YSD, Mantralaya, Bombay. 


APPENDIX ‘A’ 


List of admissible items on which expenditure incurred by the Non- 
Government Aided Arts, Science, Commerce and Education 
Colleges will qualify for maintenance grant 


I. Establishment Expenditure incurred during the year 

(i) Actual expenditure on pay as per sanctioned scales of pay 
disbursed to the members of the approved teaching staff (including 
the Principal) and non-teaching staff of the college i.e. those whose 
posts and appointments have been approved by the concerned Uni- 
versity and wherever necessary by the Government; 2 

(ii) Actual expenditure on Dearness Allowance, Compensatory 
Local Allowance, House Rent Allowance and other allowances and 
Concessions (such as leave travel concession) as may be admissible 
to the approved members of the teaching staff (including the Prin- 
cipal) and non-teaching staff of the college, at rates and subject to 
conditions prescribed by Government from time to time. 

(iii) Expenditure on Management’s contribution to the Conta 
Provident Fund of eligible members of the approved teaching a> 
(including the Principal) and non-teaching staff of the college, ey 
culated at 8.33 per cent of the admissible pay (excluding allowances 
in the approved scales of ay. ; 

(iv) manera on Mao eteni contribution towards Cea 
Fund constituted with the prior approval of the University and 
State Government. t 

IRE will be initially released on the basis of amaie 
of admissible expenditure on Establishment during the year ET a 
by the college. The final instalment of grant to the eles 2i mi 
released only after submission by the college of the Pa we ERD 
expenditure and their final E Tae the O.S.D., (Hig 

i region concerned. ; 
inh oes ee Rie Horna maintenance and aan ee 

college building(s) or on rent for the college building(s) 
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on the rent for the residential quarter for the Principal of the 
College. 

(i) (A) Notional expenditure on normal maintenance and current 
repairs of the building(s) used for the college, calculated at flat 
rates indicated in the following table, when the building(s) belongs 
(be'ong) to the college Management. 


Rates of admissible expenditure on maintenance and repairs of 
college building(s) belonging to the College Management 


Flat percentage 


Serial Category 


No. rate on the capital 
cost of the building 
(per cent) 
1 College buildings constructed prior to 6 
31st March 1948 
2 College buildings constructed between 83 
1st April 1948 to 31st March 1962 ` 
3 College buildings constructed between 23 
1st April 1962 to 31st March 1978 
4 College buildings constructed after 2 
Ist April 1973 
Or 
he expenditure on rent actually paid during 


f t 
(B) 75 per cent vA the landlord or 75 per cent of the amount of 


q i t A ; 
the preceding ETENE by the Executive Engineer, Public Works 
rent certified as less, where the college building has been 


4 er is 
Department, whiehe? n outside party, i.e. a landlord other than 


obtained on hire ae 
ment. f 
the College pee for the residential quarter for the college Prin- 
(ii) Notiona’ owned by the College Management or obtained on 


cipal (whether 
hive bý the Management for 
i t rates :— 
"a ree a pe cent of the basic pay of the incumbent of the post 
(a) 


tt principal of a college located in Greater Bombay, Pune or 
of thes if 


the use of the Principal) calculated at 


Nar per cent of the basic pay of the incumbent of the post of 

(oN eneipal of a College located in a district headquarter town 
the . than Bombay, Pune or Nagpur. ta 
ats 45 per cent of the basic pay of the incumbent of the post 
E e Principal of a college, located at a place not covered by 


d (b) above. 


of. th 
(a) ani 
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Ill. Expenditure actually incurred during the preceding financial 
year on other essential items of contingencies etc. indicated 
below. A 

(i) Expenditure (in excess of the expenditure incurred by utilising 
the library fee collection) incurred on subscription to reputed edu- 
cational journals, upto a ceiling of Rs. 3,000 per financial year: 

(ùi) Expenditure (in excess of the expenditure incurred by utilising 
laboratory fee collection) incurred on purchase of scientific apparatus 
and equipment duly certified as essential by the University concern- 
ed (replacement as well as new purchases) and current laboratory 
expenses on chemicals ete., not exceeding Rs. 100 per student per 
annum in Science faculty. 

(iti) Expenditure (in excess of the expenditure incurred by utilis- 
ing the Gymkhana fee and “other fees” collection) on sports and on 
extra curricular activities in the college, such as Students’ Societies/ 
Associations only for extra curricular activities (for example Stu- 
dents’ Literary/Dramatic/Music etc. Associations, Planning Forums 
etc.), not exceeding Rs. 15 per student per annum. 

(iv) Expenditure incurred on visiting faculty as prescribed by the 
Universities from time to time, not exceeding Rs. 1,500 per faculty 
per financial year; provided that where the college has only one 
faculty, the ceiling shall be Rs. 2,000. f 

(v) Expenditure incurred on travelling allowance and daily 
allowance to college teaching and non-teaching staff for college work 
and for attending conferences, seminars and training courses only 
of an academic nature, 

(vi) Miscellaneous expenditure on the following items :— 

(a) College garden. 

(6) Botanical garden, herbarium and animal house. 

(c) Telephone (for college work only). 

(d) Electricity and gas. 

(e) Postage and telegrams (for college work only). 

(f) Reading room not covered by any other fee collection. 

(g) Binding charges. 

(h) Stationery and printing required for office work and col- 
lege examinations. 

(i) Premium on insurance of science apparatus and equip- 
ment. 

(j) Uniforms to peons and washing allowance to them at the 
rates prescribed by Government from time to time. 

(k) Audit fees. 

(1) Water charges. 

(m) Issue of advertisements for recruiting teaching and non- 
teaching staff for the college and on college admissions. 

(n) Affiliation fees. 
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(0) Premium paid on college Fidality Insurance Policy. 

(p) Other petty contingencies such as chalks, dusters etc. 

(q) Expenditure on educational excursions and tours under- 
ements laid down by 


taken to fulfil the curricular requir 


the University. 
und certified as reasonable by 


(r) Rent of the college playgto 
the Executive Engineer, Public Works Department. 


(s) Municipal taxes on, and insurance premium paid for the 
insurance of the college building when the said building 


belongs to the College Management. 
(t) Current repairs to furniture, equipment 


etc. of the college. 

(u) Expenditure on purchase of library 
library fee collection), furniture, 
aids etc. for the use of the college (inclusive of its office, 
library and laboratory), whether as new acquisition and/ 
or as replacement, not exceeding 2 per cent of the admis- 


sible Establishment Expenditure of the college of the 


i ear. 
ey EO incurred on the conduct of courses up- 
to AL A./M.Se./M.Com./M.Ed., approved by Govern- 
ment on grant-in-aid basis, will alone be held 
tenance grant. Expenditure in- 


admissible for main 
curred on conduct of other courses of an academic, 
technical or vocational nature will not 


professional, D 
issible for maintenance grant. 


þe held adm: 

(ii) pxpenditure on items not specified in the list above, 
as also the expenditure in excess of the earmarked 
fees collection (except if and to the extent speci- 
fically provided in the list above) will not be held 


admissible for maintenance grant. 


, internal roads, 


books (in excess of 
equipment, teaching 
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lease of maintenance rant, i 

z «for the re re g , assessed in accor- 

Eo he new grant-in-aid formula to aided Arts, Science 
Commerce and Education Colleges in the State , 
1] be incumbent on the colleges to credit th i 

a It ail 5 e entire amount 

of tuition fe BOISE from fee-paying students (i.e. excluding 

ore-conces jon-holder stu ents of all approved categories) into the 

E e lary pera Account opened in the Bank as per the 

Salary ay ent Sc eme. Similarly, the entire “Surplus”, if any, of 

RS preceding PE to the Junior College classes RECREA 
e also be credi 

to the °° redited to the College Salary Payment 


Account 
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II.. Maintenance grant to be released to the colleges will be 
divided into two categories, namely (i) salary grant and (ii) non- 
salary grant. The amounts released as “salary grant” will have to 
be fully credited to the College Salary Payment Account, while the 
amount released as “non-salary grant” will be fully credited to the 
College Non-Salary Expenditure Account. 

Ill. The salary grant and the non-salary grant will be released 
in 3 four-monthly instalments as under :— > 

(1) The first instalment to be released in the month of April- 
May of the year will consist of — 

` (a) Salary grant equal to 1/3rd of the estimated ‘admissible 

Establishment Expenditure during the year minus half of the 

tuition fee collection from fee-paying students during the preced- 

ing: year. Z 


(b) Non-salary grant equal to (i) 1/8rd of thé amount of grant 
admissible on the notional expenditure on normal maintenance and 
current repairs of the college building or on rent of the college 
building “and the notional rent for the Principal’s residential 
quarter plus, (ii) 4 per cent of the estimated admissible Establish- 
ment Expenditure during the year. 

(2)-The second instalment to be 

September of the year will consist of — 

{a)~ Salary grant as in (1) (a) above, 


(b) Non-salary grant equal to (i) 1/3rd of the amount of grant 


adinissible on the notional expenditure on normal maintenance and 
current 


repairs of the college building or on rent of the college 

building and the notional rent for the Principal’s residential 

quarter plus, (ii) 3 per cent of the estimated admissible Establish- 
ment Expenditure during the year. 4 

(3) The third and final instalment to be released in the remain- 

ing four months of the financial year, after the receipt of the audit- 


ed statement of accounts of the preceding year from the college, 
will consist of — J 


released in the month of 


(a) Salary grant.—This will be released after a realistic rc- 
assessment of the estimate of admissible Establishment Expen- 
diture during the year which was initially made and deducting 
from the reassessed estimate, (i) the aggregate amount of salary 
grant released in the first two instalments,’ as mentioned at 1(a) 
and 2(a) above; and (ii) surplus, if any, of the preceding year 
relating to the Junior College classes attached to the pee re 

(b) Non-salary grant equal to (i) 1/8rd of the amonat of gra s 
admissible on the notional expenditure on normal me ean 
current repairs of the college building or Baa Sue 
‘building and the notional rent “for wh e ane ee! 
quarter plus, (ii) the balance of the gran 
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Fe preceding year on the yemaining items of admissible expen- 
Ga pea on the basis of the audited statement of accounts 
nae balance amount arrived at by deducting the amounts 
a ed to at 1(b) (ii) and 2(b) (ii) above from the total grant 

essed as due on admissible expenditure of the preceding year 


on the remaining items). 
cae In the first year of the co 
ne: the salary grant wil 
es, of admissible Establishmen 


ming into force of the new grant- 
1 be released on the basis of 
t Expenditure obtained from 
of admissible Establishment Expen- 


the first year become available dur- 
nce in the salary grant already paid 
the first year (on the 


Expenditure incurred 


r) should be adjusted as soon as possible, 
Iments of salary grant during the second 


year. The same procedure of adjustment of salary grant on the basis 
of actuals of admissible Establishment Expenditure should be fol- 


lowed in successive future years also. 


Sane the said first yea 
ile releasing the insta 
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University Grants Commission 
Annexure — I 


Pattern. of Assistance to Colleges for Development of 
Undergraduate Education. (Fifth Plan period) 


Pattern of Assistance 
Piel Scheme/Project Contribution Contribution by i 
by U.G.C. College/State Govt. 


Se MER ES PURSUE Gah iy) (g College/ Staten Gti 
(A) General Programmes of Development 
1. Extension of building. 


66.66% 33.33% MG 
Libraries, laborator es and (in case of colleges in backwa 
class-rooms including areas) 

furniture, fittings, 50% 50% 


i s. 
(in case of colleges in other area: ) 


Workshops, animal houses 100% 
(including shed) 


3. (i) Hostels (men) 


50% 50% 
(in case of colleges in other areas) 
15% 25% d 
(in case of colleges in backwat 
areas) 

(ii) Hostels (Women) 15% 2% 

Gii) Staff Quarters 50% 50% 

(iv) Books and equipment 15% 25% o 

*(v) Centenary grants UGC’s assistance up to Rs. 
lakh for capital project 

(vi) Additional staff 50% 50% 


(B) Student Welfare Programme 


*4. Health Centres Under review 


*5. Book Banks Allocation UGC’s Contribution 
Enrolment figures should (i) A college with 
exclude PUC/Intermediate/ a seer eerie 
re- t. ment or 
pre-Degree enrolmen: ma E aa 
than 250 Rs. 8,000 


tant Se I aaa Ts Sa I e e 
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__ Re 


S. No 
° Scheme/Project Pattern of Assistance 
Contribution Contribution by 
< by U.G.C. College/State Govt. 
Allocation UGC's Contribution 
(ii) A college with a 
student enrolment 
of 250 or above 


but less than 500 Rs. 10,000 
üii) A college with a 

student enrolment 

of 500 and above . 

put less than 1000 Rs. 15,000 
(iv) A college with a 75% of the 

student enrolment allocation 

of 1000 or more 

put less than 

Rs. 20,000 


1500 
(v) A college with a 
student enrolment 


of 1500 or more 
but less than 2000 Rs. 25,000 


(vi) A college with 
a student enrol- 
ment of 2000 or 


above Rs. 30,000 
6. Canteens/ Non-Resident 
Student Centres (for 
building 25 well as : 
ete and equipment) Under review 
a Ei Aid Fund. Amount upto 
Enrolment 7 
250 or below Rs. 750 
Between 51-500 Rs. 1,000 
metween 501-750 Rs. 1,750 
Between 751-1000 Rs. 2,250 The Commission’s 
Between 1001-1250 Rs. 2,750 assistance will be 
etween 1251-1500 Rs. 3,250 subject to the 
etween O Rs. 3,750 condition that the 
petwee? = Rs. 4,250 college raises an 
Es 5,000 equal amount. 
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Pattern of Assistance 
S. No. Scheme/Project Contribution Contribution Ba 
by U.G.C. College/State Govt 


(C) Quality Improvement Programmes 
*8. Additional staff for diver- 
sification of courses, 
Modernisation ete. 


50% 50% 
*9. Faculty improvement 

(Training Programmes, re- 

fresher courses, ete.) 100% 
*10. Special Programmes like 

COSIP, COHSSIP, ete. 100% 


*11. Employment information- 


cum-advisory bureau and 


career advising units. Under review 


* Assistance will be provided scheme-wise separately by the oe 
mission and may`not therefore, be included in the College Plans. 
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